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INFALLIBILITY. 


WE propose to treat this topic in 
a manner somewhat different from 
the ordinary one, and which may 
seem indirect and circuitous. We 
hope to come to the point more se- 
curely in this way than by the more 
direct road, and to drive before us 
the whole body of outlying, strag- 
gling difficulties and objections. In 
particular, we intend to place in a 
clear, intelligible light the nature, 
purport, and ground of the recent 
definition of the Council of the Vati- 
can, which has made the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff an article of 
faith. It is for this purpose that we 
have taken up the general topic of 
infallibility ; and the reason for dis- 
cussing this general topic rather than 
the exclusive question of Papal in- 
fallibitity alone is, that the latter 
cannot be properly explained except 
in its relation to the former. The 
infallibility of the church is a more 
general and extensive idea than the 
infallibility of the Pope. In the 
order of time, it was prior to it in 
the minds of the great mass of the 
faithful as a certain truth of the di- 
vine revelation, and it was before it 
a$ an article of explicit Catholic 


faith. The precise point which many 
persons have not clearly understood 
has been, how it could have been 
less clearly known and less explicitly 
believed by a number of good Ca- 
tholics before the Council of the 
Vatican than after it, especially con- 
sidering its very great practical im- 
portance. They are puzzled to 
think that it was not an article of 
universal, explicit faith always, as 
much as the infallibility of the 
church. Or, in few and plain words, 
they do not understand how a coun- 
cil could define it as an article of 
faith which must be believed as a 
condition of Catholic communion, 
when it had not been always pro- 
posed as an article of faith, with the 
obligation of believing and professing 
it, to all the faithful everywhere. If 
it is a new dogma, how can it be a 
part of the old Catholic faith handed 
down from the apostles, and what 
authority has a council to create a 
new dogma? If it is an old dogma, 
how could the denial of its certain, 
infallible truth have been tolerated, 
and the judgment of a council make 
this denial now, for the first time, to 
become a heresy, to which the penal- 
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ty of an anathema is affixed? The 
answer to these questions is plain 
enough to any one who has a mode- 
rate knowledge of the elements of 
theology. No council can create a 
dogma which is new, in the sense of 
being a new doctrine, or a new re- 
velation. The new definitions of 
the Council of the Vatican are defi- 
nitions of old truths, old doctrines, 
revealed by Jesus Christ and the 
apostles, and contained in Scripture 
and tradition. But some of the 
truths proposed by these definitions, 
although old doctrines, and contained 
in the original deposit of faith, are 
new dogmas in this sense, that they 
are more explicit statements of truths 
implicitly contained in dogmas pre- 
viously defined or declared, and that 
they are now newly proposed under 
this more precise and extended form 
to the faithful, as revealed doctrines, 
with the obligation of receiving them 
as articles of faith, The dogma of 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
was contained implicitly in the dog- 
ma of the infallibility of the church, 
and in the dogma, long since expli- 
citly defined, of the Papal suprema- 
cy; in Scripture and tradition also; 
and in the general teaching of the 
schools of theology, in a more dis- 
tinct and express form. Wherefore, 
as we have said, it is useful and im- 
portant to show how it is contained 
in and related to the general prin- 
ciples of the essential constitution 
and infallibility of the church, as well 
as to make an exposition of the specific 
proofs of its truth as a distinct doc- 
trine from the Scripture, the fathers, 
and the general teaching which has 
prevailed in the church. In this 
way, a Catholic, to whom new truths, 
or truths less clearly and certainly 
known than others, have been pro- 
posed as a part of the Catholic faith 
by the Council of the Vatican, will 
see that his ideas are not changed 
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but enlarged, and enlarged not by 
an addition of extrinsic matter, but 
by the growth and development 
within his own mind of the faith 
which he already possessed in its in- 
tegrity. 

Let us begin by defining and 
clearly comprehending the term in- 
fallibility. It is a negative term in 
its literal meaning. Fallible means 
liable to err. Infallible means not 
liable to err; and infallibility is the 
exemption from liability to error, 
When we say that the church is in- 
fallible, we say, in strictness of mean- 
ing, that the church is not liable to 
err. Her infallibility is some kind 
of immunity from error, which is one 
of her essential notes. This immu- 
nity from error evidently implies 
some sort of unerring possession of 
truth, and therefore denotes a posi- 
tive quality or prerogative, as is 
frequently the case with terms of 
a negative form. What it denotes 
in Catholic theology we will explain 
more fully as we proceed. The po- 
sitive idea, in which the general 
notion of infallibility has its founda- 
tion, is one of the first principles not 
only of Catholic theology, but of all 
theology and philosophy. The un- 
erring and certain possession of some 
eternal and universal truths is, and 
must be, affirmed by all who profess 
that man has or can have the know- 
ledge of God and of the relation of 
his own soul to him, whether by rea- 
son or revelation; that is, by all 
except sceptics. With sceptics we 
wish to have nothing to do, for they 
are not entitled to be treated as ra- 
tional beings. Every rational man 
will admit that there is such a thing 
as wisdom, and that the wise man 
possesses it, and therefore knows 
something in the order of rational 
truth. St. Augustine has proved this 
in a most subtle and conclusive man- 
ner in his short treatise, Against the 
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Academicians, the earliest of his pub- 
lished works, written while he was 
preparing for baptism. The wise 
man, he proves, cannot have the 
notion of probability or verisimilitude, 
unless he has the idea of truth. He 
knows, at least, that there is such a 
thing as truth, otherwise he could 
not affirm in a reasonable manner 
that anything is probably in con- 
formity with truth, that is, appears 
to be true, or resembles truth, which 
js the meaning of verisimilitude. 
Moreover, every man is forced to 
admit the certain truth of a number 
of disjunctive propositions. “I am 
certain that the world is either one 
or not, and if not one, either a finite 
or an infinite number. Also, that 
this world has its order, from a mere- 
ly physical law of nature, or some 
higher power; that it either is with- 
out beginning or end, or else has a 
beginning and no end, or had no 
beginning but will have an end, and 
numberless other things of the same 
kind.”* In the same manner, we 
may say: Either the visible world is 
an illusion or real; either God ex- 
ists or he does not exist; Christian- 
ity is either true or false; either 
Catholicity is genuine or counterfeit 
Christianity ; either the existence of 
God, the truth of the Catholic re- 
ligion, the infallibility of the Catholic 
Church, can be proved with certitude, 
or they cannot be proved. These 
disjunctive propositions can be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, and they are 
only different examples of that prin- 
ciple of logic called the principle of 
contradiction, which it is impossible 
for any one seriously and intelligently 
to deny or even to doubt. Reason, 
therefore, forces us to affirm that 
we know something with unerr- 
ing certainty, that is, that the human 
intellect is at least to this limited 
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extent exempt from liability to de- 
ception or error, and, so far, infallible. 
The only possible dispute in philo- 
sophy or theology relates to the 
subject and extent of infallibility. 
What truths are known or knowable 
with infallible certitude, and where 
is the infallibility seated which gives 
this certitude ? 

Every man who affirms that God 
obliges the human conscience to give 
a firm and undoubting assent to cer- 
tain truths, and to obey certain moral 
rules, must admit that he also gives 
the means of knowing with unerring 
certainty these truths and moral rules. 
Even the probabilist cannot escape 
this. For he who would act safely 
on a probable conscience must have 
a reflex certainty that he does not 
sin in doing so. If we are bound to 
assent to truth, and to obey law, of 
which we have only probable evi- 
dence, and this obligation is certain, 
we must know with certainty that we 
are subjectively acting in a right 
manner in giving our assent and obe- 
dience. A philosopher who affirms 
that we have certain knowledge of 
this truth and this law is, of course, 
a more strict infallibilist than the oth- 
er. Yet the principle is in common. 
When a man affirms that God has 
made a positive revelation, and that 
in his revelation he has disclosed 
truths and promulgated laws which 
he binds the conscience of every one 
to whom they are proposed to believe 
and obey, he extends the principle 
of infallibility much further. If I 
am to believe these truths, especially 
such as are above reason, with a firm, 
undoubting assent, and to be held 
bound to keep these laws, especially 
such as are hard to keep, the revela- 
tion must be made to my mind in 
such a manner as to give me certain- 
ty, without any fear of error. Who- 
ever admits this must assent also to 
the following disjunctive proposition: 
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Either the revelation of God is made 
known to the individual mind through 
the medium of the Catholic Church, 
or in some other way. We are not 
concerned at present to prove the 
proposition that the revelation is 
made known through the church as 
a medium. Our argument is imme- 
diately directed to those who admit 
and believe it already. Therefore, 
leaving aside all discussion with those 
who are not Christians or not Catho- 
lics, we merely affirm, as a conse- 
quence from what has been proved, 
that the principle of infallibility, so 
far as Christian faith is concerned, is 
seated in the church as the medium 
of divine revelation. With us Cath- 
olics it is unquestioned that the church 
is that visible society whose supreme 
head is the Pope. Our only object 
of investigation is the nature, extent, 
and more precise seat of that infalli- 
bility which the church possesses as 
the depository of divine revelation, 
and the medium of communicating 
it to individual minds. 

The church is infallible. To make 
more plain the meaning of this pro- 
position, let us go back once more 
to the etymology of the term infalli- 
ble. The Latin word from which it 
is derived is fal, signifying deceive. 
Infallible signifies incapable of being 
deceived or deceiving. ‘The church, 
as infallible, cannot be deceived or 
deceive, respecting that body of truth 
which has been deposited in her by 
the apostles, and which they received 
from Jesus Christ and the Holy Spi- 
rit. The positive and fundamental 
truth from which this negative state- 
ment of the inerrancy of the church 
is derived, and which it protects, is, 
that the church, as a visible, organiz- 
ed society, is the immediate recipient 
of a certain divine revelation, and 
the medium of its transmission and 
communication. This divine revela- 
tion must be accepted and believed 
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with a firm assent, excluding all 
doubt, by each individual. It is a 
revelation of dogmas and doctrines, 
some of which are mysteries above 
reason, and of laws which are strict. 
ly obligatory. Each individual must 
receive the faith and law from the 
church, of which he is a member by 
baptism, with unquestioning submis- 
sion and obedience of the intellect 
and will. But this entire, unresery- 
ed faith and obedience could not be 
justly exacted, unless the church were 
divinely enabled to impart pure, un- 
mixed truth, and to prescribe pure, 
unmixed holiness to her members, 
and divinely secured from imparting 
or prescribing error or sin. Autho- 
rity and obligation are correlative in 
nature and extent. As is the obliga- 
tion, so is the authority. If the ob- 
ligation is universal and without re- 
serve, the authority is sovereign and 
supreme. If the obligation requires 
an absolute, undoubting assent of the 
mind, and a divine faith, the autho- 
rity must be infallible. Whoever is 
bound to unconditional assent must 
be secured in immunity from error in 
believing. Whoever is authorized to 
command assent must be secured in 
immunity from error in teaching. Su- 
preme and sovereign authority in 
teaching, and absolute obedience in 
receiving what is taught, require and 
exact, as a necessary condition, iner- 
rancy in that society which is consti- 
tuted on the principle of this autho- 
rity and its correlative obedience. 
The fundamental idea of the Catho- 
lic Church, therefore, contains in it 
that passive and active infallibility 
which belongs to the hierarchy and 
the faithful as composing one body 
under their head, the Roman Pontiff. 
Wherever divine and Catholic faith, or 
certain knowledge derived from faith, 
and the obligation of unreserved, 
complete assent and obedience, are 
found, there is the passive infallibili- 
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tyofthe church. Wherever supreme 
teaching authority is found, command- 
ing this obedience, declaring or de- 
fining this faith, or revealed doctrine, 
or certain truth derived from and de- 
pending on it, there is the church’s 
active infallibility in exercise. The 
influence of those gifts of the Holy 
Ghost by which the church is ren- 
dered infallible pervades the whole 
pody of the church, and manifests 
itself in the most multiform ways. 
The church is living and immortal. 
Her life is divine and supernatural, 
and its principle is faith. ‘The faith 
is, therefore, the principle of an im- 
mortal life, and itself an immortal 
principle within the church. Like 
the principle of animal vitality, it is 
found in every part of the organiza- 
tion, but vitalizing each organ and 
member in a different way, according 
to its function. Brain, heart, lungs, 
and fingers are vitalized by the same 
principle, although each one fulfils 
a special office. So in the church, 
the supreme head, the hierarchy, the 
laity, are animated by the same di- 
vine principle of faith, and concur 
in the general functions of the great 
organic unit, but each in his own 
place and in a special office. The 
result of their combined and com- 
plex action is the perpetuation of 
the divine revelation in all times and 
places until the end of the world. 
We have to consider, therefore, a 
great many other constituent parts, 
organs, and members of the body 
of the church, as weil as the head, 
in order to understand the relation 
which the head bears to them and 
they to it, and the manner in which 
its special function influences and is 
influenced by the other functions. 
We can do this only in a brief and 
imperfect manner in a short es- 
say, but we will endeavor to touch 
upon some of the principal parts 
of this great and extensive subject 
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in a manner sufficient for our pur- 
pose. 

The revelation which proceeded 
from the Incarnate Word of God 
was diffused, in a great variety of 
ways, by the apostles, and committed 
to a great number of various chan- 
nels for transmission through the com- 
ing ages. They gave it to the faith- 
ful by their preaching, they embo- 
died it in the hierarchy, in the sac- 
raments, in the creed, in the liturgy, 
in fasts and festivals, in rites, cere- 
monies, and worship. They taught 
it to their companions and successors 
in the episcopate in the most com- 
plete and thorough manner. They 
committed it to writing, in great 
part, in their inspired scriptures, and 
gave their sanction to other books 
written under divine inspiration by 
those who were not apostles. To 
use a figure, there are many great 
rivers by which the inspired and di- 
vine doctrines of the apostles flow 
through all parts of the world, and 
through all the succeeding periods 
of time. ‘The great sources of these 
rivers are, nevertheless, but two: 
Scripture and tradition. The Holy 
Scripture is infallible, as well the 
Old Testament, which is proposed 
anew to Christians by the church, as 
the New Testament, in which the 
clearer and more complete revela- 
tion is contained. Apostolic tradi- 
tion is infallible, and therefore Ca- 
tholic tradition, which is an unerring 
transmission of it, is also infallible. 
The written and oral teaching of the 
apostles has come down to us by the 
numerous great rivers and the small- 
er numberless rivulets of Catholic 
tradition, irrigating the fields and 
gardens of the church, and opening 
the way to intellectual communion 
between different countries and cen- 
turies. These streams can be traced 
back to their sources by the student, 
The single doctrines of faith and the- 
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ology can be traced one by one, 
and the whole body of doctrines, as a 
complete system, can be followed 
up, through the expositions, medita- 
tions, and commentaries of saints, 
doctors, and fathers of the church, 
to the Holy Scripture. In the same 
way, the student can go back to the 
original tradition. He is not re- 
stricted to one line of argument or 
evidence, for there are many con- 
verging lines, each one more or less 
certain and sufficient by itself, and 
all, taken together, irresistibly and 
overwhelmingly conclusive and con- 
vincing. One who is not able to 
make an investigation of this kind 
may, nevertheless, be competent to 
understand the general and equally 
conclusive argument from prescrip- 
tion. He may know enough of his- 


tory to be aware that the principal 
doctrines of the faith were universal- 
ly held in the tenth century, still 
further back in the fifth, and before 
that, indefinitely, without any record 


of a change, or any adequate cause 
for such general consent, except the 
teaching of the apostles. 

Not only are the Scriptures and 
apostolic tradition infallible sources 
of doctrine which is unerringly trans- 
mitted, but the general sense and be- 
lief of the faithful is also infallible. 
The faithful have received from the 
beginning the teaching of the divine 
revelation by a supernatural sense, 
a divine gift of faith, so that the re- 
velation has not remained merely 
extrinsically proposed to them, but 
also received and appropriated by 
them, in a living manner, through 
the inward operation of the Holy 
Spirit in their minds. This sense of 
the faithful is even one of the motives 
of the definitions made by popes 
and councils. It was consulted by 
Pius IX. when he was preparing to 
make his decree respecting the Im- 
maculate Conception, and it was re- 
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cognized at the Council of the Vati- 
can as expressed in the numerous 
petitions for the definition of papal 
infallibility. ‘The body of the faith- 
ful cannot lose the faith, or any part 
of it, or embrace any heresy as be- 
longing to faith. Their unanimous 
consent in doctrine is an infallible 
evidence of the true faith in itself 
and a note of the truereligion. The 
body of the church is immortal in 
the life of faith, and indefeasible jn 
its supernatural existence, and there- 
fore infallible, as well as the head. 
It cannot separate from its head in 
doctrine. The universal recognition 
of the Pope by the church makes it 
infallibly certain that he is the true 
and legitimate Pope, and the ui- 
versal acceptance of a council as 
cecumenical makes it infallibly cer- 
tain that it is a true council, although 
it be certain also, on other infallible 
motives, that Pope and council are 
legitimate. The want of this univer- 
sal recognition caused for many 
years the legitimacy of certain popes 
to be doubtful in a large part of 
Christendom, and of course made the 
authority of their decrees doubtful, 
and would have made the authority 
of any council convoked by them as 
a general council also doubtful. It 
was the unanimous agreement of the 
whole church in recognizing Martin 
V. as the true successor of St. Peter, 
which gave to all the faithful cer- 
tainty that he was their lawful head. 
If a Catholic had no other evidence 
that the dogmatic decree of Pius IX. 
declaring the Immaculate Concep- 
tion a doctrine of faith, and the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council defin- 
ing the infallibility of the Pope, are 
valid and binding, except the uni- 
versal profession of the faithful that 
they believe these doctrines with a 
divine and Catholic faith, that alone 
would be sufficient to give him in- 
fallible certainty. 
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The infallibility of the church in 
this general sense, which is an attri- 
bute of the whole body or visible so- 
ciety, includes and exacts the infalli- 
bility of the teaching and ruling hie- 
rarchy in a special and particular 
sense, Which is also capable of an in- 
dependent proof of its own. The 
faithful are subject to the hierarchy 
and dependent on it for the sacra- 
ments, for regulation, and for in- 
struction. All that life which is dif- 
fused throughout the body must ex- 
ist in a More immediate and intense 
action in its highest organs, An in- 
fallible church cannot be subject to 
a fallible teaching authority. The 
infallible witnesses, 
teachers, and judges, in respect to the 
faith and everything connected with 
it, as the original founders of the 
church under the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom they were immediately 
commissioned. The church was 
made infallible by participation with 
them, as they were made infallible 
by participation with Christ, who was 
himself infallible as the Son of God. 
The authority of officially declaring 
the testimony of the church, of teach- 
ing authoritatively its doctrine, of 
judging in all controversies, and of 
punishing all delinquents, was left by 
the apostles to their successors the 
bishops; and the special authority 
of St. Peter, as the Vicar of Christ, 
was transmitted by him to his succes- 
sors in the See of Rome. In their 
prophetical office, as the immediate 
organs of the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, they left no successors, for 
when the faith and law of Christ 
were once fully revealed, the neces- 
sity of this office ceased. But their 
official infallibility was, of necessity, 
perpetuated in that episcopal order 
which inherited the hierarchical dig- 
nity and authority of the Apostolic 
College. The church is infallible in 
teaching and judging, as well as in 
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keeping and professing the deposit 
of faith, and accepting what is taught 
by lawful authority. Every Catho- 
lic knows this to be a fundamental 
doctrine of the faith. But it is the 
Ecclesia Docens, the church or as- 
sembly of prelates, which is meant 
in this proposition. There is no in- 
fallibility in fathers, doctors, theolo- 
gians, priests, or the faithful general- 
ly, which is separate from or inde- 
pendent of the authority of the epis- 
copate. Even bishops who sepa- 
rate from the unity of their order by 
revolting against its supreme chief, 
lose all their authority. No matter 
how many bishops, priests, and lay- 
men separate from this unity, their 
whole number is of no more account 
than if there were but one, since 
they are totally cut off from the 
church. Tertullian, Apollinaris, Cran- 
mer, Luther, the whole mass of 
Oriental schismatics and other sece- 
ders, count for nothing. Those who 
revolt from the unity of the church 
lose the grace of faith, and have no 
longer any share in the church’s in- 
fallibility. The consent of fathers, 
doctors, theologians, and of the faith- 
ful is infallible, because it represents 
Catholic tradition, which is itself a re- 
flection or image of the authoritative 
teaching of the apostles and their suc- 
cessors. ‘There is no contradiction or 
dissension possible in truth, but only 
in error. In how may ways so- 
ever the truth infallibly manifests it- 
self, these various manifestations must 
always agree with each other. In 
order that the official teaching and 
judgments of the episcopate may 
always agree with Scripture, tradi- 
tion, with each other, with the teach- 
ing of fathers, theologians, doctors, 
and the consent of the faithful, they 
must be infallible. All alike being 
infallible, they must agree, No in- 
dividual, or number of individuals, 
therefore, can be qualified to cite 
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either Scripture or tradition against 
the authority of the church, any more 
than to cite the authority of one apos- 
tle against that of another apostle. 
To do this, is merely to oppose pri- 
vate judgment, individual opinion, 
to public, official, and authoritative 
judgment, which is destructive of the 
very principle of authority and orga- 
nization. ‘The supreme teacher and 
judge must decide in all doubtful and 
disputed cases, without appeal, what 
is the doctrine and law, what is the 
sense of Scripture, the witness of 
tradition, the doctrine of the fathers, 
the common belief of the faithful. 

From this final and decisive au- 
thority, and the correlative obligation 
of obedience, we derive another and 
most cogent proof, that wherever 
sovereignty in the order of ideas or 
doctrinal supremacy resides in the 
church, it must: be there that the 
active infallibility of the church is 
principally seated. A supreme and 
final judgment or decree must be an 
infallible judgment. It is irretracti- 
ble, irreformable, irreversible. The 
church is committed to it, and bound 
by it for ever, and that by the law of 
God. It must be, therefore, the ab- 
solute truth, and whatever tribunal 
is qualified to pronounce it to be so, 
and to exact unlimited assent and 
obedience from all the faithful, must 
be infallible. 

We must be careful, however, not 
to limit the authority to teach, and 
to require outward obedience or even 
inward assent, or the obligation of 
submission to authority, to the sphere 
of infallible declarations and judg- 
ments. In the natural order itself, 
we are frequently bound in con- 
science to assent to things which 
are only probable, and to act on 
the supposition that they are true. 
Probability is the only and the suffi- 
cient guide of life in most things. 
Self-evident and demonstrable truths, 
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and indubitable facts, are com. 
paratively few in number. With. 
out a basis of certitude, there would 
be no,such thing as real versimilitude 
or probability. But with that basis 
we can construct a great edifice of 
beliefs, opinions, and practical rules, 
which have more or less of the firm. 
ness and stability of their foundation, 
The probability of these beliefs is to 
a great extent extrinsic—that is, de. 
rived from authority which in reason 
and conscience we are bound to re- 
spect. It is reasonable, and it is a 
duty, to receive the instruction of 
parents, teachers, masters, with do- 
cility; to respect the authority of 
learned and wise men, of tribunals, 
and of the common sense of society, 
In the supernatural order it is the 
same. The authority of the Holy 
Scripture is not restricted to that 
portion of its teaching which the 
mind perceives with an absolute cer- 
titude. There is a moral obligation 
on every student of the Scripture to 
give its probable sense and meaning 
that inward assent which corresponds 
to the degree of probability which 
his mind and conscience apprehend, 
and which may approach indefinitely 
near to certainty. It is the same 
with tradition, and with other sources 
ef Catholic doctrine, such as the 
teaching of standard authors in dog- 
matic and moral theology, the official 
instructions of confessors, preachers, 
and pastors of the church, including 
those of councils and of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. Under this head are 
to be classed the decrees of the Ro- 
man Congregations, excepting those 
cases in which the Pope gives them 
a higher sanction than the one or- 
dinarily given. There is, therefore, 
a wide sphere in which an authority 
is exercised within the order of ideas 
which is legitimate, and to which 
deference and obedience are due, but 
which is not guaranteed to have a 
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complete and perpetual immunity 
from all error. We cannot say, there- 
fore, that there cannot be any exer- 
cise of teaching authority in the 
church which is fallible, but only that 
the church cannot be left without 
any authority except that which is 
fallible. To a certain extent, Scrip- 
ture and tradition may be ambiguous, 
doubtful, capable of being interpret- 
ed differently ; but we cannot be left 
altogether in doubt or uncertain- 
ty about their meaning. Catholic 
schools may have their differences 
about dogmatic or moral theology, 
but they cannot be altogether divid- 
ed and dissentient. The common 
belief of the faithful may shade off 
insensibly, so that it is difficult or 
impossible to draw a precise line be- 
tween what is in itself pertaining to 
faith and that which is only opinion, 
but it cannot be in all things indis- 
tinct and vague. The confessor, the 
pastor, the bishop, the theologian, 
the father of the church, may teach 
something which is erroneous, but 
this liability to error cannot be uni- 
versal. ‘The tribunals of the church, 
even, may be obliged to decide upon 
partial and incomplete evidence and 
knowledge of the cause, and after- 
wards to annul their decisions, as in 
the case of the heliocentric theory. 
But these tribunals cannot be always 
and altogether without a higher and 
more certain rule to guide them. 
There must be a supreme and sove- 
reign authority in the church which 
is infallible, and which can guide, di- 
rect, restrain, and correct all inferior 
and fallible exercise of authority. 
This sovereign authority is only exer- 
cised in the declaration and definition 
of doctrine in an irreversible and 
ineformable manner, and with an 
obligation annexed of that assent 
which excludes even a hypothetical 
doubt, or a right of ever withdraw- 
ing or modifying assent. It is this 
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authority which we say must be in- 
fallible. And, moreover, it is impos- 
sible to conceive of the real existence 
of an authority of this kind which is 
not infallible. The belief of the in- 
fallibility of the church was therefore 
contained, from the first, demon- 
strably, in the belief of the supreme 
authority of the church. Moreover, 
it has always been distinctly believed 
and taught, as well as acted on, in 
all ages, and has been explicitiy de- 
clared by the Council of the Vatican, 
and, so far as the Pope is concerned, 
defined in express terms. 

This infallible and perpetual magis- 
tracy of the church is exercised in 
its ordinary way by the official teach- 
ing of the Catholic episcopate, whose 
supreme head is the Pope, and of the 
priests commissioned by them to 
teach. It began before the New 
Testament was written, and contin- 
ued for nearly three hundred years 
before any cecumenical council was 
held. It is a great mistake to fancy 
that either the Scripture, or the de- 
crees of councils, created the faith. 
It existed before them, and was ap- 
prehended with a vividness and dis- 
tinctness perhaps surpassing anything 
which has been witnessed in later 
periods. 

The solemn and special exercise 
of this magistracy is through the 
judgments and definitions of the 
Holy See, either with or without the 
concurrence of cecumenical councils. 
These solemn acts have had for their 
first object to express in definite terms 
what was always taught and believed 
as of the Catholic faith, and to con- 
demn all opposite errors. ‘Their se- 
cond object has been to declare and 
define revealed truths contained in 
Scripture and tradition, but not pro- 
posed by the church as of Catholic 
faith before their solemn definition. 
Their third object has been to define 
truths not revealed, but so connected 
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with or related to revealed truths, 
that they are necessary to the pro- 
tection of the faith and law of the 
church. Many of the judgments be- 
longing to the last two classes, also, 
are negative in their form, that is, 
condemnations of heretical, errone- 
ous, or otherwise censurable tenets 
and opinions. The necessity for mak- 
ing these definitions has been so con- 
stant and frequent during the history 
of the church, that the principal doc- 
trines of the faith, and a vast body 
of doctrine pertaining to or connect- 
ed with it, are distinctly and expli- 
citly taught in the collection of the 
acts of the Holy See and the cecu- 
menical councils. It would be, how- 
ever, a most grievous error to sup- 
pose that everything contained in 
Scripture and tradition, much less 
the whole body of truth which is ca- 
pable of infallible definition, has been 
exhausted, or could be expressed in 
a certain definite number of propo- 
sitions, to which no addition could 
ever be made. The fountain is inex- 
haustible. And, no matter how long 
time may last, the church can still 
proceed to make new and more ex- 
plicit elucidations and definitions of 
that complete and Catholic body of 
truth which she has held and taught 
either explicitly or implicitly from 
the beginning. The notion that the 
church is a merely mechanical me- 
dium, for transmitting a definite and 
precise number of propositions of 
faith, is wholly false. It is the no- 
tion of a certain number of Angli- 
cans, but wholly foreign to the true 
and Catholic idea. It is not only he- 
terodox, but rationally untenable and 
ridiculous. Equally so is the com- 
mon Protestant notion of a division 
among revealed truths into two class- 
es, the fundamental and non-funda- 
mental, in the: sense in which those 
terms are used by Protestant theolo- 
gians. Undoubtedly, there are mys- 
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teries and doctrines which are funda. 
mental in the sense that they are at 
the basis of Christianity, and more 
necessary to be universally known 
and explicitly believed than any oth. 
ers. And, consequently, there are 
other truths which belong to the su- 
perstructure, to the minor and less 
principal parts of the system, or to 
its finish and ornamentation. But, 
in the sense to which we have refer. 
ence, they are all equal. That is, 
there is the same obligation of be. 
lieving any one revealed truth as 
any other, because the authority of 
God is equally sovereign and majes- 
tic in each single instance. We are 
bound to believe, implicitly, every- 
thing contained in the written and 
unwritten word of God. Whatever 
the church proposes as a revealed 
truth we are bound to believe expli- 
citly as a part of the Catholic faith, 
as soon as we know it. Whatever 
else we know certainly to be contain- 
ed in the word of God, we are bound 
to believe by divine faith. In re- 
gard to all that portion of revealed 
truth which is not thus clearly made 
known to us, we are bound to sub- 
mit our minds unreservedly to the 
decisions and judgments which the 
church may hereafter make, and in 
the meantime to adhere to that which 
seems to be the truth. A Catholic 
must not only believe what the 
church now proposes to his belief, but 
be ready to believe whatever she 
may hereafter propose. And he must, 
therefore, be ready to give up any 
or all of his probable opinions so 
soon as they are condemned and pro- 
scribed by a competent authority. 
Moreover, he must believe what the 
church teaches, not simply or chiefly 
because he has convinced himself by 
his own investigations that her doc- 
trines are really contained in the 
word of God, but because the infalli- 
ble authority of the church proposes 
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them as revealed doctrines. The 
jatest decisions of the church have, 
therefore, the same authority as the 
earliest. ‘The Council of the Vati- 
can is equally sacred with the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and the Council of 
Trent with the First Council of Ni- 
cea. 

It is not necessary to prove to any 
tolerably instructed Catholic that this 
is the only doctrine which has been 
recognized as orthodox, or taught 
with the sanction of the hierarchy, 
within the Catholic communion, It 
is found in all our catechisms and 
books of instruction, and preached 
byall pastors. It is an amazing fact 
that some ostensible converts to the 
church in England, who have lately 
renounced their sworn allegiance to 
her authority, have declared that 
they never understood this doctrine. 
This only shows the depth of the 
ignorance of Catholic doctrine which 
prevails among many of the most intel- 
ligent and educated Protestants, espe- 
cially those of the Anglican sect. Priests 
educated in the faith from their child- 
hood, cannot easily apprehend such 
ignorance in persons who apparently 
hold Catholic doctrines and are at- 
tracted by Catholic ceremonies. They 
may, therefore, in some cases pre- 
suppose in their catechumens an un- 
derstanding of the fundamental Ca- 
tholic principle which they have not, 
and pass them in with a superficial 
instruction which leaves them as 
much Protestants as they were be- 
fore. It is to be hoped that greater 
precaution will be used hereafter in 
this important matter. It is also 
true that a number of nominal Ca- 
tholics, and, sad to say, some priests, 
a few of whom had stood in high 
repute, have recently manifested to 
the world how utterly they had in 
their secret hearts thrown off the al- 
legiance due to the authority of the 
church. But these examples prove 
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nothing. It is as clear as the sun 
that the doctrine we have laid down 
is the doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
It is the doctrine of Bossuet as well 
as that of Bellarmine, of Waterworth 
as well as of Wiseman. No oth- 
er doctrine has ever been tolerat- 
ed in the church, and if any have 
held or taught any other, at any 
time, who have not been personally 
condemned and excommunicated, 
they were still only pretended but 
not real members of the Catholic 
communion. A most signal mani- 
festation of the universal faith of the 
church in this doctrine was made in 
the year 1854. The doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, which St. 
Thomas and many other Dominican 
writers had opposed without censure, 
and which the Holy See had strictly 
forbidden all theologians to call a 
dogma of Catholic faith before the 
definition, was then proclaimed as a 
dogma of faith by Pius IX. with the 
applause of the whole body of bi- 
shops, clergy, and faithful. Another 
one has been made within the last 
year by a number of bishops, priests, 
and other Catholics, who have given 
up their opinions respecting the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, and have re- 
ceived that doctrine as a doctrine of 
faith, simply upon the authority of 
the Council of the Vatican. 

This remark brings us to a part, 
and a very important part, of our sub- 
ject, which we promised at the be- 
ginning of this article to treat of at 
its close, and thus give a complete 
view of the doctrine of infallibility. 

The definition of the Council of 
the Vatican, by virtue of the fore- 
going principles, furnishes every one 
of the faithful with an infallible 
motive for believing the infallibility 
of the Pope as a dogma of faith, and 
imposes the obligation of faith on his 
conscience. The teaching of the 
universal episcopate, in accordance 
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with that definition, furnishes another 
equally infallible motive. And so 
does the universal belief of the faith- 
ful, who receive and submit to that 
infallible definition of the council. 
There is, moreover, such an abun- 
dance of proof from the Scripture, 
and the most conspicuous monuments 
of tradition, of the doctrine in ques- 
tion, that any person of ordinary 
education is capable of understanding 
enough of the evidence in the case 
to make a reasonable judgment, and 
might have done so, even before the 
case was decided. The fact that a 
small number of theologians held a 
different opinion was really of no 
weight at any time, considering the 
vastly preponderating weight of the 
judgment of all the saints, the great 
majority of theologians, and almost 
the entire body of the bishops. 
Whatever seeming probability the 
opinion of this small minority might 
have had in the minds of some 
having been totally destroyed by the 
judgment of the council, the reasons 
from Scripture and tradition gain 
now their full force and are seen in 
their true light. But the purpose we 
have had in view, and which we 
stated at the outset, is not the exhi- 
bition of these specific proofs, but 
the exposition of the relation of the 
new definition to the supremacy itself 
and the general doctrine of infallibi- 
lity; as well as an answer to the 
question, how the infallibility of the 
Pope could have remained so long 
without an express definition. 

In the first place, as to the supre- 
macy. ‘The Pope is, by divine right, 
supreme ruler, supreme teacher, and 
supreme judge over the universal 
church, and over all its priests and 
members, individually and collective- 
ly. As supreme ruler, he must be 
infallible ; not indeed in all his parti- 

lar acts, but in his principles and 
rites of government. Otherwise, he 
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might subvert the constitution of the 
church, destroy morality, oppress and 
depose the orthodox prelates, promote 
heretics to the highest places, and 
do in the Catholic Church what the 
schismatical Eastern patriarchs haye 
done, and what Cranmer did in Eno. 
land. By the very supposition, there 
would be no authority in the church 
to control him, and all the prelates 
and faithful would be bound to obey 
him. For, if there is any authority 
in the church superior to the Papal 
authority, the supremacy is in that 
authority, and not in the Pope. As 
supreme teacher, he can instruct all 
Christian bishops, as well as laity, 
in regard to the doctrine which they 
must believe, and bind their con- 
sciences to submit to his teaching, 
It follows from our entire foregoing 
argument that infallibility is necessary 
to the possession and exercise of 
such a power. As supreme judge in 
questions of faith and morals, his 
decision must be final and _irrever- 
sible; for there is no judge above 
him except our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. But the final judgments 
which the whole Catholic Chur 
bound to accept must be infallible. 
Sovereignty, or the possession of the 
plenitude of power, when it extends 
over the realm of mind and con- 
science, exacts infallibility. And this 
has been most lucidly and conclu- 
sively proved, during the recent con- 
troversies, by Archbishop Dechamps, 
Dom Guéranger, and various other 
able writers. 

The infallibility of the Pope is 
implicitly contained in and logically 
concluded from the infallibility of the 
church in general, and of the teach- 
ing hierarchy in particular, in sub- 
stantially the same way as it is in 
the supremacy. The church is ¢- 
sentially constituted by its fundamen- 
tal principle, which is that of organic 
unity under one visible head, the 
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successor Of St. Peter. The vital 
force of this organic unity is faith, 
and, as the body is infallible in faith, 
and also governed by the head, the 
head must be infallible in a higher 
and more immediate sense; other- 
wise, the body of the church would 
pe liable either to become corrupt in 
faith by remaining united to a cor- 
rupted head, or to cease to be a body 
by separating from its head. If we 
take the church as represented by 
another similitude, it is founded, as a 
building, on the Rock of Peter; 
that is, the Roman Church and the 
succession Of Roman pontiffs. The 
foundation must be stable and im- 
movable in faith, if the structure 
resting upon it has this immovable 
stability. So, also, the episcopal 
hierarchy, whether dispersed or con- 
gregated in a general council, must 
remain in communion of faith and 
doctrine with the Roman Church and 
Pontiff. The Pope must sanction 


their decrees, otherwise they are null 


and void. ‘Those bishops who se- 
parate from the faith of the Roman 
Pontiff, no matter how numerous 
they may be, fall out of the commu- 
nion of the church and forfeit their 
authority to teach. Evidently, there- 
fore, if the teaching hierarchy is in- 
fallible, the rule and authority which 
directs and governs it must be in- 
fallible. If a pilot is placed on the 
flag-ship of a fleet which has to pass 
through a dangerous strait, and orders 
are given to every ship to follow in 
his wake, it is evident that the suc- 
cess of the passage depends on the 
unerring skill of the pilot. A fallible 
head to an infallible hierarchy, a fal- 
lible guide to an infallible church, a 
fallible supreme teacher, a fallible 
Vicar of Christ! What a contradic- 
tion in terms! Who can believe that 
our Lord Jesus Christ ever con- 
stituted his church upon such incon- 
sistent principles? ‘The supremacy 
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of the Pope and the infallibility of 
the church plainly cannot coexist 
with each other in fact, or be united 
into a coherent whole in logic, with- 
out the infallibility of the Pope as 
the term of union. Yet these two 
doctrines have always been the con- 
stitutive principles of the Catholic 
Church. 

It is, however, still requisite to 
answer the question, how any doctrine 
different from that defined by the 
Council of the Vatican could have 
existed and been tolerated so long 
among Catholics, and how the church 
could have postponed her definition 
to this late period. When we say it 
is requisite, we mean, merely, requi- 
site in order to complete the expla- 
nation we promised to make. We 
have no right to ask reasons of the 
church, any more than of Almighty 
God, as a preliminary to our submis- 
sion. We are to take with unques- 
tioning docility whatever instruction 
the church gives us. Yet, we are 
permitted to make investigation of 
the truths of our religion, in order to 
understand them better, to confirm 
our belief, and to be ready to answer 
objections. Therefore, we reply to 
the question stated above, first, in 
general terms, that the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff has always been 
held, taught, and acted on by the 
supreme authority itself, and practi- 
cally acknowledged by all good Ca- 
tholics ; and that its explicit definition 
was delayed until the necessity and 
expediency of such a definition was 
made clearly manifest, and the fitting 
occasion furnished by the providence 
of God. 

The argument will be made more 
clear if we substitute the term 77e- 
formable in the place of infallible. 
All irreformable decrees are confess- 
edly infallible, and the question of 
law and fact is therefore precisely 
this: whether the Roman Pontifis 
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have ever suffered their dogmatic 
decrees to be judicially revised by 
the bishops, or to remain suspended 
as to their complete obligatory force, 
until the express or tacit assent of 
the bishops had been manifested ; 
and whether the church has ever re- 
cognized any such right in the bi- 
shops. So far as the Popes are con- 
cerned, it is enough to refer to the 
unquestionable fact that they have 
expressly prohibited appeals from the 
judgment of the Holy See to an 
cecumenical council, from the time of 
Celestine I. in the fifth century. Mar- 
tin V. and Pius II. in the fifteenth 
century, Julius II. and Paul V. in 
the sixteenth century, renewed this 
prohibition. Clement XI., in the 
eighteenth century, condemned the 
Jansenists, who had appealed from 
the Bull Unigenitus to a_ general 
council, and pronounced sentence of 
excommunication upon all who pro- 
moted the appeal, unless they aban- 
doned it and subscribed to the Uni- 
genitus. This sentence was a general 
one, including all appeals from the 
Holy See to an cecumenical council. 
It was accepted by the whole church, 
a small party of Jansenists only re- 
maining contumacious, and has been 
incorporated into the canon law. 
Moreover, the Holy See has always 
required the bishops to receive and 
promulgate without any judicial 
examination, and without delay, all 
its dogmatic judgments; and they 
have submitted to this demand obe- 
diently, even those who, like Bossuet, 
have held Gallican opinions. The 
most illustrious and irrefragable proof 
of the doctrine of the universal epis- 
copate on this point which could be 
given, was really given at the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican. The monition at 
the end of the constitution on faith, 
which plainly declares the obligation 
of entire submission to the doctrinal 
decrees of the Holy See, was approv- 
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ed by the unanimous vote of all the 
fathers, including those belonging to 
what was called the minority. The 
Popes have always claimed and exer. 
cised the office of supreme judges jy 
matters of faith, the episcopate and 
the whole church consenting and 
submitting, and all dissidents being 
compelled to keep silence or in ur 
excommunication. 

The definition of the Council of 
the Vatican has not, therefore, con. 
ferred any new rights on the Sovereign 


Pontiff or enlarged their exercise. It 
has only made an explicit statement 
that the rights always possessed and 
exercised by him are declared in the 
divine revelation to belong to him 
jure divino, with the guarantee ofip- 
fallibility in their exercise, and pro- 
posed this statement to all the faith- 
ful with the obligation of receiving it 
as a part of the Catholic faith. 
It is not very difficult to give satis- 
factory reasons why this was not 
done before. The church does not 
make definitions without a positive 
reason. Ordinarily, she waits until 
the truth is denied or disputed. Be- 
fore the Council of Constance, or 
rather the period which immediately 
preceded that council, the plenary 
authority of the Pope had not been 
called in question except by open 
schismatics and heretics. We have 
the authority of Gerson, the principal 
author of Gallicanism, for the asser- 
tion*that any one who had advanced 
his doctrine of the subjection of the 
Pope to the council before that time, 
would have been universally condem- 
ned as a heretic. The Council of 
Constance was a very irregular, ab- 
normal, and imperfect council, until 
the election of Martin V. near its 
close. It was rather a congress or 
states-general of Christendom than 
a council. The residence of the 
popes at Avignon and the subsequent 
division of Catholic Christendom into 
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three obediences, had put the ponti- 
fcal authority in abeyance and di- 
minished the moral force of the Ho- 
ly See. The right and duty of put- 
ting an end to this state of things, 
and bringing the whole church under 
the jurisdiction of one certain and 
lawful head, had devolved by default 
upon the bishops, aided by the influ- 
ence and authority of the princes, 
and the counsel of the principal 
theologians and priests of the time. 
Harrassed and distracted by the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which beset the 
church, a number of leading men 
whose spirit and intention were good, 
and who were devoted to the pre- 
servation of Catholic unity, had fall- 
en into the grievous mistake of seek- 
ing a remedy for existing and threat- 
ening disorders in a limitation of the 
sovereign authority of the Vicar of 
Christ. Martin V. obviously did the 
only thing prudent or even possible 
for the moment, in leaving the irre- 
gular and uncanonical decrees which 
they had passed to die of their own 
intrinsic weakness. His successor, 
Eugenius IV., had too many open 
and contumacious rebels and schis- 
matics to deal with, to permit him 
to alienate those who had fallen into 
minor errors, unawares, by a formal 
condemnation. At the Council of 
Florence, the reconciliation of the 
and other Orientals to 
the Holy See was the object of 
paramount importance. At the 
Fifth Council of Lateran and at 
the Council of Trent, the fathers 
were absorbed by questions of far 
greater immediate necessity than that 
of Gallicanism. Yet the Council of 
Lateran came very near defining the 
Papal infallibility, and the result of 
the Council of Trent was to strength- 
en the pontifical authority immense- 
ly, as may be seen by reading the 
history of its final confirmation and 
promulgation, and examining the 
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bull of confirmation itself, which ef- 
fectually sweeps away every vestige 
of the irregular legislation of Con- 
stance. Between the Council of 
Trent and the Council of the Vati- 
can, no other cecumenical council 
intervened. The Gallican contro- 
versy, as all know, chiefly raged dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV. The 
Pope refrained from any formal con- 
demnation of the Gallican tenets, al- 
though urged even by that monarch 
himself to terminate the controversy 
by a final judgment; and, although 
these opinions were held and advo- 
cated by a certain number of Catho- 
lic prelates and theologians from that 
time until the Council of the Vatican, 
they were never branded by any note 
of censure by the Holy See. It may 
seem surprising that such a patient 
and cautious method of dealing with 
errors which have at length been 
condemned as heretical should have 
been pursued; but any one who 
knows the whole history of the mat- 
ter must admire the supernatural 
wisdom of this course of conduct. 
One motive, doubtless, for it, was re- 
spect for Bossuet. But another and 
more powerful reason was that the 
Holy See desired to gain a victory 
by the means of discussion and argu- 
ment, before reverting to the exercise 
of authority. 

And again, it is obvious at first 
sight that a far greater moral weight 
has been given to the final definition, 
by the fact that the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs have left the solemn and decisive 
deliberation and judgment of a mat- 
ter which relates to their own high- 
est and most sublime prerogative, to 
the bishops of the church assembled 
in a general council. It may appear 
strange to some that the church 
could tolerate an error even for a 
time. But there is a great difference 
between those errors which subvert 
the foundation and rule of faith, and 
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those which only shake them a little. 
The errors of the Jansenists, Febro- 
nians, and other rebels against the 
authority of the Holy See, were of 
the first class, and were never tolerat- 
ed. But the Gallicans of the school 
of Bossuet recognized and practised 
the duty of obedience to the Holy 
See. Their error lay rather in an il- 
logical, indistinct, and imperfect con- 
ception of the supreme authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, than in a denial 
of any of its attributes. They ad- 
mitted the right of the Pope to issue 
dogmatic judgments, and the obliga- 
tion of bishops and the faithful to re- 
ceive them with interior assent and 
obedience. They acknowledged 
that these judgments became judg- 
ments of the Catholic Church, and 
were made irreformable as soon as 
the assent of a majority of the bi- 
shops was even tacitly given. As 
this assent has always been given, 
not tacitly alone, but by the most 
formal and express adhesion, there 
has never been any practical diver- 
gence in doctrine between orthodox 
Gallicans and the more consistent 
Ultramontanes, St. Augustine him- 
self had said that it is sometimes the 
wisest course to tolerate for a time 
the errors of those who hold the faith 
firmly, and err only by an imperfect 
knowledge and a confused concep- 
tion of the truth. The church has 
not hesitated or faltered in regard to 
her own principles, or failed to act 
on them with full and distinct con- 
sciousness. But it is not always nec- 
essary for her to propose them fully 
and completely as articles of divine 
and Catholic faith to her children. 
It is for the church, guided, illumi- 
nated, governed, and assisted by the 
Holy Spirit, to judge of the time and 
manner in which she will unfold and 
display in all their brilliant majesty 
the treasures of her doctrine. She 
has waited until the nineteenth cen- 
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tury to encircle the brow of the 
Queen of Heaven with the coronet 
of her definition of the Immaculate 
Conception, and to place in the tia. 
ra of the Vicar of Christ a new jewel 
by defining his infallibility. From 
both these splendid acts, in which 
her divine authority, her irresistible 
power, her infallible wisdom, and her 
miraculous unity are manifested with 
the most radiant lustre, incalculable 
blessings will flow in abundance upon 
her faithful children. Christ is hon. 
ored in his Mother and in his Vicar, 
The serpent’s head is crushed anew, 
Faith triumphs in her new conquests, 
The kingdom of God is strengthene 
and consolidated, and the kingdom 
of Satan is shaken to its foundations, 
Like the cathedral of Cologne, the 
superb edifice of theology approaches 
to its completion, the new marble 
rises side by side with that which is 
dimmed by the dust of ages, and 
new pinnacles are placed upon 

cient foundations. This temple i 
one whose builder and maker is not 
man but God, whose designs are 
formed in eternity, but realized gra- 
dually and successively in ti 

From the foundation to the 
stone, the massive solidity, the sj 
metry and unity of plan, the harmo- 
ny of proportions, the perfection of 
beauty, which become more clearly 
evident with every century, disclose 
the idea in the infinite mind of the 
Supreme Architect. The Catholic 
Church has been designed and con- 
structed by the same being who de- 
signed and constructed the universe. 
As the solar system is unerring and 
unfailing in its movements, prescrib- 
ed to it by the immutable law of its 
Creator, so is the church unerring 
and unfailing by the law of its divine 
Founder. And as the sun can never 
cease to be the unfailing source of 
light and heat, and the immovable 
centre of revolution, while the solar 
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system endures, so the See of Peter 
must remain the centre and the 
source of truth, doctrine, law, unity, 
and perpetual movement to the Ca- 
tholic Church, so long as time en- 
dures. It is this unerring stability of 
the Catholic Church in the law pre- 
scribed by its founder, Jesus Christ, 
which is properly termed infallibili- 
ty; and, since this stability is commu- 
nicated to all the distant and depen- 
dent churches under her obedience 
by the Roman Church, it is in the 
Roman Church that infallibility has 
its immovable seat and centre. 

It is plain from the foregoing ar- 
sument how false and flimsy is the 
pretence of Dr. Déllinger, M. Loy- 
son, and the other rebels against the 
Council of the Vatican, that they 
have been excommunicated for ad- 
hering to the old Catholic faith which 
they have always held. All heretics 
have said the same thing, except 
those who have openly averred that 
they reject the authority of the Ca- 
tholic Church. This is what the 
Arians said, and Arius knew how to 
lay the injured, persecuted saint 
ind prophet of God, even better than 

.Loyson, The creed of Nice is a 
new creed, said the Arians and Semi- 
Arians. So said the rebels against 
the Councils of Constantinople, Eph- 

, and Chalcedon. The little Jan- 
senist sect in Holland calls itself the 
Old Catholic Church, and its mem- 
bers take the name of Old Catholics. 
The allegation is palpably and ridi- 
culously false. The Gallican opin- 
lons were never a part of the Catho- 
lic doctrine. The highest claim that 
could ever be made for them by their 


advocates was, that they were proba- 
ble opinions not condemned by the 


supreme authority. The best theo- 

logians have condemned them as er- 

roneous and proximate to heresy. 

The Holy See has never shown them 

the slightest favor, but, on the con- 
VOL. XI1I1.—38 
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trary, has used all means, except that 
of express condemnation, to drive 
them out of seminaries, to destroy 
their credit, and to inculcate the true 
and sound doctrine. They were to- 
lerated errors. While they were to- 
lerated, it was possible for good Ca- 
tholics, and even learned men, to 
hold them in good faith; since good 
and learned men, and even prelates, 
are fallible interpreters of both Scrip- 
ture and tradition, and may err in 
reasoning and judgment. But their 
temporary toleration gave them no 
rights, not even those which belong 
to received opinions of Catholic 
schools of theology. There were 
good reasons for a purely passive to- 
leration for a time. But none for 
the indefinite continuance of such 
toleration. The silence of an cecu- 
menical council, viewing all the 
events which had occurred during 
the past two centuries, would have 
given the advocates of Gallicanism a 
plausible pretext to claim for it a 
positive toleration, a recognition of 
its real and solid probability. More- 
over, it was reviving under a new 
and more dangerous form; numbers 
of good and loyal Catholics were be- 
ginning to go astray after a so-called 
Catholic liberalism, and a clique of 
secret traitors was plotting a revolt 
against the Holy See, disguised un- 
der the ambiguities and reservations 
of Gallicanism. Error, though it 
may lie dormant and not show its 
dangerous character for a time, soon- 
er or later works out the conclusions 
contained in its premises. Gallican- 
ism was an illogical doctrine, con- 
taining implicitly the denial of the 
papal supremacy. It was necessary, 
therefore, to condemn it,and to de- 
fine the truth. Those who gave up 
their opinions in obedience to the de- 
cree of the Vatican acted like Catho- 
lics, and like reasonable and consis- 
tent men. As Catholics, they were 
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bound to obey a divine authority. 
As reasonable men, they were bound 
to abandon an opinion which they 
had embraced on merely probable 
grounds, as soon as the certain truth 
was made known to them. 
Moreover, the malcontents were 
taught from their childhood, and 
some of them have themselves taught, 
as authors and professors, the infalli- 
bility of cecumenical councils as a 
doctrine of the Catholic faith. They 
have renounced, abjured, and tram- 
pled on that faith, by rebelling against 
the Council of the Vatican, and bid- 
ding defiance to the authority of their 
bishops and of the Pope. They are 
justly excommunicated. The ana- 
thema of the church has smitten 
them, and they are doomed to with- 
er and die, and go into oblivion. 
As for the Catholic Church and her 
docile children, they have made a 
great act of faith which has had a 
most salutary effect already, in 
strengthening the habit of divine 
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faith, and in illuminating the intel. 
lect with the knowledge of the truth, 
Its salutary effects in the future wil] 
be still greater. There was never q 
time when the continuous and imme. 
diate excrcise of the supreme teach. 
ing authority of the Vicar of Christ 
was so necessary and so easy as the 
present critical, momentous period, 
Never a time when it was so neces 
sary for all the faithful to place an ab. 
solute and boundless confidence jn 
the chair of Peter. God has made 
known to all men, as a truth of his 
divine revelation, the  infallibility 
of that chair, and of his aug t 
Vicar who sits in it. This truth is 
equally certain with the greatest mys- 
teries of the faith, the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. ‘This chair of Pe. 
tercan neither be deceived nor deceive 
us, for its doctrine rests on the vera- 
city of the Holy Spirit, the author 
of truth, and in believing and obey- 
ing it we believe and obey Almighty 


God. 
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Sout of the Bard! stand up, like thy harp’s majestical pillar! 
Like its golden arch, O heart! in reverence bow thee and bend! 
Mind of the Bard, like the strings be manifold, changeful, responsive: 
This is the harp God smites—the harp, man’s master and friend! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO CAYLA.* 


CayLA, August I, 1867. 

My DEAR FRIEND: In pressing 
my hand for the last time, when I 
left Quebec two months ago, you 
said, “ Do not fail to visit Cayla.” I 
made you the promise, and to-day I 
accomplish it. It is from the chamber 
itself of Eugénie de Guérin that I 
write. 

You who have such an avowed 
admiration for the sister of Maurice, 
with what rapture you will enjoy the 
minute details which I have to com- 
How many times have 
we asked, after having read the ad- 
mirable Sournal of Eugénie, after 


municate ! 


la, what had become of that domes- 
tic life which she described with such 
exquisite art, and which she caused 
us to love so much? Who are now 
the actual inmates of. that antique 
chateau? If‘ Mimi,” sweet “ Mimi,” 
is still living? etc. To all these 
questions I can to-day reply. On 
my return to Poitiers from a short 
visit to the little city of Airvault, the 
cradle of my ancestors, I turned my 
steps toward Toulouse, where I ar- 
ived this morning. ‘The entire city 
was in a state of festivity, the streets 
e all decorated, and filled with 
pilgrims, flags waved in every direc- 
tion, and the fagades of the houses 
were hung with wreaths of flowers, 
They were celebrating the last day 
of the grand féées in honor of St. Ger- 
maine Cousin. 
The railroad which runs from Tou- 
louse to Alby stops at Gaillac, and 
branches off to the station 


there 


iese letters, from the pen of the well-known 
an writer, M. | Abbé Casgrain, have been 


ted for Tue Catruo.tic Wortp, with the 
ermission of the author.—TransLaTor’s Nore. 


p 
t 


of Tessouniéres. Leaving Alby to 
the right, I came down to Cahuzac 
about two o’clock. The terminus is 
about half a league from the village. 
I was obliged to make this little trip 
on foot, in company with the mail- 
carrier, who also took charge of my 
valise. 

The landscape is hilly and abrupt, 
and has a savage aspect. The road 
winds through the valley, rises and 
descends between the wooded moun- 
tains, whence peep out here and 
there some white rocks which indi- 
cate a sterile soil. 

At a turn in the road, I perceived 
on an acclivity Cahuzac, whose name 
vibrates so pleasantly on the ears of 
Eugénie. From there a carriage 
conducted me in a few moments to 
Andillac, a village more than modest, 
which appeared on my left, with its 
poor little church, where repose the 
tombs of Maurice and Eugénie, where 
she came so often to pray, to weep, 
to hope, to implore with many tears 
the salvation of her brother. 

Here the road turns off and climbs 
ahillside. The guide pointed with his 
finger across the trees on the other 
side of the ravine to the Chateau of 
Cayla, which rises isolated on a 
graceful eminence. ’Tis a spacious 
mansion of severe aspect. Nothing 
distinguishes it from ordinary struc- 
tures, except a little tower built on 
one of its angles, which gives it a 
slightly feudal tinge. Notwithstand- 
ing the unobtrusiveness of this man- 
or when seen in its landscape: fram- 
ing, the effect is laughing and pic- 
turesque, thanks to the prestige of 
poetry, that fairy enchantress who has 
touched every object in this domain 
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with her golden ring. Here, though 
the fairy is an angel, it is Eugenie. 

The carriage crossed the ravine, 
and followed the banks of the St. 
Usson, a little stream which turns 
the parish mill. It then began the 
steep ascent to Cayla, and finally 
stopped before the farm, in the midst 
of a crowd of chickens, who were 
cackling and disporting themselves, 
in the sun, on a litter of straw. A 
servant came up at that moment 
from the rabbit-warren on the north 
side, and politely invited me into the 
salon, a pretty enough room, open- 
ing on the terrace. Some furniture 
in modern style, white curtains, some 
wax fruit and flowers, a few paintings 
on the walls, a little picture of Cay- 
la and its surroundings, on the table 
a handsome edition of the works of 
Eugénie and Maurice; this last the 
most beautiful ornament of this 
home. 

The door opened, and a young 
lady with a distinguished air and 
dreamy expression entered. It was 
Caroline de Guérin, Eugénie’s niece, 
that dear little “ Caro” whom she 
used to rock on her knees, now mar- 
ried to M. Melchior MAzuc, of a no- 
ble and wealthy family of Montpel- 
lier. She was scon followed by an- 
‘other person, much older but still 
sprightly, dressed very humbly, with 
an expression of extreme sweetness 
in her countenance, and a modesty 
yet more lovely, with marked features, 
lit up by her bright eyes, and a smile 
uniting extreme delicacy and bene- 
volence. 

I introduced myself as coming from 
America, from Canada, attracted to 
this remote corner of France by the 
fame of Eugénie. 

‘Has the reputation of our Eugé- 
nie reached that far?” exclaimed 
Marie de Guérin, for it was she. 

From this moment the conversa- 
tion did not languish, fed, as it was, 
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by the thousand nothings around 
which the halo of poetry has been 
thrown by the author of the 
nal. 

Just as I rose to take my leave, 
M. Mazuc entered, followed by 
Madame de Guérin, the widow of 
Erembert. ‘They had summoned M, 
Mazuc from the fields, where he had 
been superintending his ie gane 
He is a man in the strength of a 
an old officer in the army of Algiers, 
with a manly face, energetic look. 
amiable and impulsive character, 

“What!” exclaimed he. “You 
come all the way from America and 
as far as our mountains to visit us, 
and already talk of leaving? No, 
no; you must not think of such a 
thing. You have not seen anything 
yet; you must stay and visit the 
neighborhood, and we will give you 
Eugénie’s room, and you will find it 
just as it was at the time of the 
Fournal, ‘Then, 
Nérestan, who 


Four- 


here is my a 
has just retu 


from Africa, where he filled the office 
of officer of colonization ; 


he will en- 
tertain you about Algiers, 
can talk to him of Canada.’ 
“ Oh! very well,” said M. Néres- 
tan, shaking me cordially by the 
hand; “and I will begin at once by 
telling you that the best system of 
colonization that I know of, I found 
in a book printed in Canada which 
accidentally fell into my hands.” 
They all then urged me with so 
much politeness to stay that, con- 
quered by their kind persuasions, 
yielded to the pleasure of remait 
While awaiting tea, Marie e 
ped herself without any ceremony in 
an old straw hat with a broad brim, 
and invited me to take a walk and 
visit the environs. We were already 
old acquaintances. We went out by 
the door that opens on the terrace, 
which rests on the crest of the ra- 
vine. Along the wall grew several 


and you 
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pomegranate-trees, and some jas- 
mine in bloom, from which Maurice 
gathered a bouquet the day before 
his death. He walked down here, 
leaning on the arm of Eugénie, to 
warm in the bright sun his limbs 
already struck with the chill of death, 
to bathe his panting breast in the 
pure warm morning air, and to con- 
template for the last time the beauti- 
ful sky of Cayla. 

Some stone steps lead to the bot- 
tom of the ravine, where the little 
stream runs along, shaded by willows, 
whose rippling has so often caused 
that amiable recluse to dréam and 
sing in her little chamber. Here is 
the fountain of ‘Téoulé, that is to say, 
of the Tile, so-called from the huge 
tile which serves as a reservoir for 
the water from the rock. We cross- 
ed the Pontet which leads to the 
laundry, where, like the beautiful 
Nausicaa of old, Eugénie came some- 
times to wash her robes; and which 
inspired these pretty reflections : 

“A day passed in drying one’s 
linen leaves but little to say. It is, 
however, pretty enough to spread 
out a nice white wash on the grass, 
or to see it waving from the lines. 
You can be, if you wish, either the 
Nausicaa of Homer, or one of the 
princesses of the Bible who washed 
the tunics of their brothers. We 
have alaundry that you have not seen, 
at the Moulinasse, large enough and 
full of water, which embellishes this 
recess, and attracts the birds, who 
love the coolness to sing in. I write 
you with clean hands, having just 
returned from washing a dress in the 
stream. Tis delightful to wash, and 
see the fish pass, the little waves, bits 
of grass, and fallen flowers, to follow 
this, that, and I know not what in 
the thread of the stream! So many 
things are seen by the laundress who 
knows how to look in the course of 
the stream! ’Tis the bathing-place 
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of the birds, the muror of heaven, 
the image of life, a hidden path, a 
baptismal reservoir.” 

A few steps in the meadow, a 
superb chestnut-tree, three or four 
centuries old, spreads its vast shade ; 
old sentinel of the chateau, which 
has seen born and die the genera- 
tions of De Guérins. The ridge of 
Sept-Fonds winds through the trees 
as far as the top of the hill; on the 
neighboring declivity is the little cop- 
pice of Buis, with its pretty little 
pathway, full of shade and mystery, 
and where Eugénie had her little dog 
buried. 

“ ¥uly 1st—He is dead, my poor 
little dog. I am so sad, I have but 
little inclination to write. 

“ Fuly 2d.—I have just put Bijou 
in the warren of the coppice, among 
the flowers and birds. I am going 
to plant a rose-bush there, and call 
it the dog-rose. I have kept his two 
little front paws, which so often rest- 
ed on my hands, on my feet, on my 
knees. He was so nice, so graceful 
when he lay down, and in his caress- 
es! Inthe morning he used to come 
to the foot of my bed, to lick my 
feet as I was getting up; then went 
to give papa the same greeting. We 
were his two favorites. All this comes 
back tome now. Past objects go to the 
heart. Papa regrets him as much as 
I do; he said he would have given 
ten sheep for this poor little dog. 
Alas! everything must leave us, or 
we must leave everything. 

“ A letter just received has caused 
me another pang. ‘The affections of 
the heart differ like their objects. 
What a difference the grief for Bijou, 
and that for a soul being lost, or at 
least in danger of it! O my God! 
how frightful that is in the eyes of 
faith !” 

Passing before the farm, we cast 
a glance at the other side of the val- 
ley. Facing us, this mass of green is 
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the Bois du Pigimbert, with the ham- 
let of Pausadon, where Vialarette 
lived, that poor woman whom Marie 
and her sister used to visit. More 
to the left, on the heights, is the vil- 
lage of Mérix, and below, toward the 
north, Leutin, where Eugénie went 
so frequently to hear Mass. 

The road from the warren of the 
north skirts the base of the hill, 
which extends itself in the rear of 
the old castle. Here, as elsewhere, 
all is full of souvenirs, 


** Every tree has its history, every stone a name.” 


Here Maurice played with his 
sisters among the branches of the 
Treilhon, that old vine-stalk which 
twines itself round the trunk of an 
oak-tree. “Mimi” smiled at the re- 
collection of the slides they used to 
take down the side of the ravine. 
She pointed out a little underwood 
of maples; they were small trees 
about the thickness of one’s arm, 
and which have nothing in common 
with the king of our forests. 

A sudden storm coming up ob- 
liged us to seek shelter in the man- 
sion. A few moments before, the 
sky was serene and blue; now all 
was obscured by clouds, the rain 
came down in torrents, and it began 
to thunder and lighten. ‘This south- 
ern sky always reminds me of a great 
child, changing from smiles to tears 
with a wonderful facility. 

At half-past seven, supper was 
announced, at which was served the 
excellent wine of Cayla. At the side 
of its father, was little Mazuc de 
Guérin, a child of eighteen months. 
Oh! that Eugénie could have caress- 
ed this child of “ Caro’s.” 

The evening passed delightfully ; 
anecdotes were told, reminiscences 
of Cayla, of America, of Algeria, 
and episodes related by M. MA4zuc 
of the wars in Africa, in the moun- 


tains of Kabylia. “ Mimi” then brought 
us back to our present surroundings 
by relating some interesting details 
of the widow of Maurice. She re. 
turned from India after the death of 
her husband, and died at Bordeaux 
in 1861. 

And the good M. Bories is stil 
living, but struck with a cruel mala- 
dy, and is but a mere wreck, 

At bed-time I was conducted to 
myroom. A spiral staircase ascends 
to the principal story, and leads into 
the great hall. This is the stately and 
solemn apartment of the manor. In 
it a vast fireplace, whose mantel is 
sustained by caryatides in stone; cn 
either side are the figures of two ca- 
valiers in their armor, rudely sketch- 
ed. In former days these walls were 
covered with the armor of the seign- 
ors of this house; this inlaid floor, 
to-day so silent, resounded to the 
footsteps of armed knights, carrying 
on the points of their lances stan- 
dards and pennons on which the la- 
dies of the castle had embroidered 
the proud device of the sires of De 
Guérin. Omni exceptione majores, 
It was in this saloon, now so desert- 
ed, that they armed themselves to 
fight against the Moors and the fe- 
rocious Albigenses, or where they 
donned their richest armor, their 
brilliant helmets of finest steel, and 
their gilded breast-plates, to cross 
their lances in the tournament. 
the time of Eugénie, all this antique 
splendor had long since passed away. 
Here as elsewhere, the Revolution had 
reaped its harvest of destruction, and 
the rich Seignors de Guérin “ were 
now,” said she, “ only poor squires, 
striving to keep the wolf from the 
door.” 

On the right side of the hall is 
a door opening into the chamber ol 
“ Mimi;” on the left, one opening in- 
to that of Maurice. At the extreme 
end, away back. retired like a cell, 
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hidden like the nest of a bird, is the 
little room of Eugénie. It is in this 
room, and on her table, that I am 
aow writing to you, surrounded by 
the same silence, and lit by the same 
modest light of her lamp. Before 
me is her little chapel in miniature, 
her crucifix, her .é¢agére of books. 
Nothing besides this, neither orna- 
ments nor luxury ; nothing except the 
most commonplace. But these va- 
lueless nothings have become relics ; 
this little room a chapel, this table 
an altar. ”Iwas from this white and 
peaceful cage that the dove of Cayla 
flew away to the land of dreams, 
gathered the celestial flowers of poe- 
try, conversed with the angels, and 
sing with her heart. It is here that 
she prayed, read, wrote her Yournad, 
ind those admirable letters to Louise 
de Bayne, Madame de Maistre, and 
Maurice; ’tis here that she wrote her 
heart’s history, that she lived, that 
she died; from here that she went to 
rejoin Maurice. 

I turned over the leaves of the 
Fournal, and gave myself up to its 
fascinations, where the least object, 
an insect that flies, a bird that sings, 
aray of light penetrating the blinds, 
inspired her with those charming 
thoughts, those poetical pages, like a 
harmony of Lamartine, fine and pro- 
found as a passage of La Rochefou- 
cauld. Her thoughts take at times 
the most unexpected flights, sublime 
transports, like an elevation of Bos- 
suet’s. 

Never perhaps has there been a 
more delicate organization, a more 
susceptible imagination. Her soul 
was like an £olian harp which vi- 
brates to the slightest breath. 

Mile. de Guérin wrote with a gol- 
den pen. I would compare her to 
Madame Sévigné, if Madame Sévigné 
was less frivolous. ‘The latter amuses 
and dazzles, the former captivates 
and touches; the one is as bright as 
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a lark, the other,dreamy as a dove. 
The first has more genius, the second 
more soul. ‘There is more sentimen- 
tality in Madame de Sévigné, in Eu- 
génie de Guérin more sentiment. 
The writings of one skim over the 
surface of the soul, those of the other 
penetrate it. We can admire Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, we love Eugénie 
de Guérin. 

Before me, hanging to the frame- 
work of her library, is a picture of 
St. Thérése de Gérard, a present to 
her from the Baroness de Riviéres. 
I re-read the passage suggested by 
this little engraving, those aspirations 
toward contemplative life, which re- 
veal such tender piety, such deep 
and true devotion. This pure heart 
turned naturally toward heaven, like 
the mariner’s needle, which always 
points to the north. “She was of 
those souls,” said Mgr. Mermillod, 
“who in the midst of our material 
cares hear the Sursum Corda of the 
Holy Church, and who delight in 
these noble and holy aspirations.” 
“Wecan make achurch everywhere,” 
says she in some of her writings. 

I open the window, and, like her, 
I contemplate the beautiful night— 
the country half-buried in shadows, 
the myriads of stars, which, like gol- 
den nails, sustain the blue tapestry of 
heaven. All is silence, meditation, 
mystery; a single murmur, that of 
the stream. 

It sings for me, as it formerly did 
for Eugénie. In looking back into 
the past, I ask myself if I have ever 
spent a sweeter hour or experienc- 
ed more vivid emotions. 

Adieu, it is midnight. Expectsoon 
a sequel to this letter. 

To M. v’Asse L., Quebec. 


Paris, August 9, 1867. 
. . . At five o’clock in the morning, 
I heard a knock at my door. I was 
already up. The previous evening 
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I had made an arrangement with 
Mlle. de Guérin to go to Andillac, 
where I wished to say Mass, and vi- 
sit the graves of Maurice and Eu- 
génie. 

The cheerful aspect of nature 

* seemed to echo the brightness of my 
thoughts. The heights of Mérix 
were bathed in the rosy hues of 
morning; in the sky.appeared the 
first golden threads of the sun; in 
the plain the slight fragrance of the 
dew, perfumed breezes, and the war- 
wing of the birds. 

We saluted in passing the little 
cross where the brother and sister 
took such a tender adieu of each 
other, where Eugénie preserved so 
long the impression that the horse’s 
foot made in the plastic soil. One 
Christmas Eve, going to midnight 
Mass, she gathered, in her simple 
piety, some branches covered with 
hoar-frost from the bushes which grow 
along this road, which she wished to 
place before the Blessed Sacrament— 
a scene which she described with so 
much freshness and charming grace: 

“We all went to midnight Mass, 
papa in advance—the night was su- 
perb. Never had there been a more 
seautiful midnight, so much so that 
papa put his head out from his man- 
tle several times to look at the firma- 
ment. The ground was covered with 
hoar-frost, but we did not feel the 
cold, and then the air was warmed 
in front of us by the torches which 
our servants carried to light the way. 
It was charming, I assure you, and 
I only wish you could have been 
with us, going to church along these 
roads bordered with little bushes, as 
white as if they were all in bloom. 
The hoar-frost makes beautiful flow- 
ers. We sawa branch so lovely that 
we wished to make a bouquet for 
the Blessed Sacrament, but it melted 
in our hand. All flowers are short- 
lived. I regretted my bouquet: it 
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was sad to see it melt, and dissolve 
drop by drop.” 

Going along, Mlle. de Guérin told 
me of the last sickness and death of 
her sister. Two years before, her 
health became seriously affected : jt 
was in vain that the physician sent 
her to the waters of Cauterets, to 
seek the strength which would never 
more return. 

She felt her end approaching; but 
she did not tremble; in her complete 
resignation, there was no place for 
fear. As she watched the span of 
life gradually diminish, she seemed 
to fold within herself, like the sensi- 
tive plant; wrapped around her the 
mantle of holy recollection, in which 
great souls envelope themselves at 
the approach of* that supreme con- 
templation which she foresaw. She 
talked but little, prayed much, and 
smiled rarely. Her little room had 
become the cell of a religious; she 
lived there cloistered, only leaving it 
to go tochurch. Prayer was her re- 
creation, the Holy Eucharist 
food. 

“T wish to die after having re- 
ceived the holy communion,” said 
she a short time before her death, 
They noticed that she looked often 
toward Andillac, where she was go- 
ing so soon to dwell. The swallow 
is compelled to fly away on the eve 
of winter; tke winter of death was 
approaching. 

She took cold going to Mass on 
the Epiphany, and returned home 
with a fever, which increased rapid- 
ly. Inflammation of the lungs super- 
vened, which hurried her to the por- 
tal of death in a few days. After 
having received the holy Viaticum, 
“TI can die now,” sighed she with a 
celestial smile. “ Adieu, my dear 
Marie!” And as she felt the tears 
tremble in her eyes, at seeing her so 
overcome with grief, she embraced 
her, and said, while turning her head 


her 
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away to conceal her emotion, “ Ah! 
do not let us be sad!” as if she was 
afraid of weakening the generosity 
of her sacrifice. 

Such was the appointed end of 
Mile. Eugénie de Guérin. She died 
lke a saint, “as the angels would 
die, if they were not immortals,” said 
one of her friends. 

We arrived at Andillac. 

« Mosou Ritou” —M. le Curé—“ is 
he in the rectory ?” asked Mile. de 
Guérin in patois of the old servant, 
as she entered with the familiarity 
of an habituée. 

M. l'Abbé Massol welcomed us cor- 
dially, and conversed with me about a 
project which he had had in view for 
some time of rebuilding the church 
of Andillac with the offerings of the 
admirers of Eugénie de Guérin. The 
encouraging sympathy which he had 
received led him to hope that he 
would very soon be able to accom- 
plish his purpose, which will be the 
honor of the tomb of this pious young 
girl, and her aureola by choice: this 
was indeed the only glory that she 
desired. * 

The actual church of Andillac is 
really nothing more than aruin. Its 
tottering belfry, roof falling in from 
age, cracked and crumbling walls, 
present the picture of desolation. It 
is necessary to descend several steps 
in order to enter this other Bethle- 
hem, whose sombre, decayed, and 
humid aspect sends a chill to the 
heart. Nothing less than the most 
ardent faith, or Eugénie’s happy im- 
agination, could enable a person to 


*On my return to Canada, a small collection 
was taken up among the admirers of Eugénie, 
which amounted to five hundred francs, and 
which has been sent to Mile. de Guérin. 

His Holiness Pius 1X., whom we count among 
the admirers of the virgin of Cayla, and desig- 
nated by him ina letter as the d/essed Eugénie, 
has deigned to accord his apostolic benediction, 
and a plenary indulgence, to all the benefactors 
of Andillac, Their names are inscribed in the 
archives of the parish, and the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass is offered for them four times a year. 
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breathe in what seems more like a 
charnel-house than a church, or 
cause a ray of brightness and poetry 
to enter there. 

I whispered to Mile. Guérin that I 
was going to say Mass for the illus- 
trious dead of her family ; and I had 
the happiness of giving the holy 
communion to the sister of Eugénie. 
A quarter of an hour passed in 
thanksgiving on the prie-dieu where 
she used to kneel left an impression 
never to be forgotten; angel, she 
conversed here with the angels, with 
the Spouse of virgins; she unfolded 
here to the wind of eternity those 
wings of light which detached her 
every day more and more from the 
earth, and which have finally trans- 
ported her to the bosom of our 
Lord. 

On leaving the church, Mlle. de 
Guérin silently opened the gate of 
the cemetery. I was face to face 
with the beloved graves. The morn- 
ing sunlight flooded this garden of 
the dead, as if to remind me of that 
other invisible light which illumines 
the other shore of life that never 
fades. A shaft of white marble, the 
only monument in the cemetery, 
marks the grave of Maurice. We 
read distinctly the mournful date, 
Fuly 19, 1839. At the side to the 
right is a simple wooden cross, one 
© its arms supporting a crown of 
immortelles, with this inscription en- 
closed ina medallion: Zugénie de Gué- 
rin, May 31, 1848. In the rear were 
two iron crosses, one of them mark- 
ing the grave of M. Joseph de Gué- 
rin, Eugénie’s father, and the other 
that of Erembert. They died a year 
apart, 1850 and 1851. 

I remained a long time on my 
knees beside the grave of Eugénie, 
in the same place where, overwhelm- 
ed by a nameless grief, she wept tor- 
rents of tears, where she probed that 
terrible mystery of death, fathomless 
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as her sorrow; and whence she rose 
at last, crushed for ever, but resigned, 
with this sublime cry of a Christian, 
“ Let us throw our hearts into eter- 
nity!” She sleeps now by the side 
of that dear Maurice for whom she 
often wept, until the day when they 
will rise together never more to be 
separated. 

Before leaving, Mile. de Guérin 
gathered a bouquet of roses and im- 
mortelles rom her sister’s grave, 
placed it in my hands, and went out, 
without uttering a word. 

Adieu, sweet and dlessed Eugénie / 
The glory which you did not seek 
has sought you, but the aureola 
which shines over your mausoleum 
need not alarm you modesty or your 
humility. It is pure as your soul, 
sweet as your nature, religious as 
your thoughts, benevolent as your 
life. Already it has illumined more 
than one soul, and strengthened 
more than one heart. It will do 
more: it will rebuild this temple, 
whence will arise in your honor the 
hymn of gratitude. /ertransiit bene- 
Suciendo / 

On my return to Cayla, I thanked 
my kind hosts for their gracious hos- 
pitality, commended myself to the 
prayers of Marie, the holy, and re- 
sumed the route to Toulouse. 

I have brought you several souve- 
nirs from Cayla, some drawings, one 
of Eugénie’s autographs, a few flow- 
ers, and a bunch of immortelles, 
which will be relics for you. 

To M. L’AsBe L., Quebec. 


DATES. 


“M. Joseph de Guérin died in 1851, 
age 70 years, 

“‘ Madame Joseph de Guérin, née Ger- 
trude de Fontenilles, died in 1819. 

“ Erembert, born January, 1803, died 
December 16, 1850. 

“ Eugénie, born January 25, 1805, died 
May 21, 1848. 

“ Marie, born August 30, 1806. 


“Maurice, born August 10, 1818, died 
July 19, 1839.” 


LATER. 
December 20, 186g, 

SINCE my return to Canada, seve. 
ral pleasant little parcels have been 
sent me from Cayla, among them 
three different views of the chateau, a 
map of the parish of Andillac, a pho- 
tograph of the church, and of the 
cemetery in which are the graves of 
Maurice and Eugénie, the likenesses 
of Maurice, Marie, and Caroline de 
Guérin. 

The only picture which exists of 
Eugénie is a simple pen-and-ink 
sketch, scarcely outlined, which was 
sent me by the editor of Eugénie’s 
works, M. Trébutien. 

Among these precious souvenirs 
from Cayla, I must also mention an 
unpublished letter from Henry V., 
Count de Chambord, and another 
from Cardinal de Villecourt, without 
counting those addressed to me by 
Marie de Guérin, several of which 
would not do discredit to the collec- 
tion of Eugénie’s. I will only cité 
from one of them a short passage 
in which she alludes to our young 
Canadian Zouaves : 

“Tam so edified to see the devo- 
tion of the Canadians to our Holy 
Father the Pope. Your young men 
leave for Rome, as did the crusaders 
of old, for Palestine, at this word, 
God wills it. Let us hope that this 
plenitude of generosity will not be 
without a happy result. Already 
they have given an exaiaple at Men- 
tana ; if necessary they will repeat it. 
. 0 « oe Letter dated Fanuary 
30, 1868. 


LETTER FROM HENRY V., COUNT DE 
CHAMBORD. 


Frousporr, June I9, 164. 
I recollect, mademoiselle, having 
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read several years ago, with much in- 
terest, some remarkable extracts from 
the works of M. Maurice de Guérin, a 
young writer cut down in the flower 
of his age and talents. I could not, 
then, fail to welcome with a peculiar 
satisfaction the book of Mlle. Eugé- 
nie de Guérin, faithful mirror in 
which is so constantly reflected the 
twofold affection that filled her life— 
the love of God and her tenderness 
for her brother, sweet lesson and 
touching example of that ardent, 
lively, and resigned faith: which, in 
‘the midst of the sorrows of this 
world, only finds consolation in 
looking toward heaven, where those 
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whom we love here below, separated 
from us in;an instant by death, are 
united again;never more to be parted. 
I must gnot ‘defer any longer saying 
to you how much I appreciate this 
gift, and, above all, the pious motive 
which prompted it—as well as the 
expressions of devotion and attach- 
ment with which it was accompa- 
nied, in your name, as well asin that 
of your sister-in-law. To M. Trébu- 
tien and his daughter I beg you 
will also express my gratitude. 
Accept for yourself, with many 
thanks, the assurance of my very 
sincere sentiments. HENRI. 
To MLLE. MARIE DE GUERIN. 
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ITALIAN “ UNIFICATION” IN 1861. 


THE land which Improvisatore’s throng 
With one light bound would “ freedom” improvise, 
Freedom by England dragged from raging seas 

Through centuries of wrestling right and wrong. 

The gamesters crowned, their loaded dite downflung, 
Divide their gains; * while—shamelessly at ease— 
Gold-spangled fortune, tinselled to the knees, 

Runs on the tight rope of the state new-strung ! 

O liberty, stern goddess, sad and grave, 

To whom are dear the hearts that watch and wait, 

The hand laborious, strenuous as the glaive, 

The strong, staid head, the soul supreme o’er fate, 

With what slow scorn thou turn’st, incensed of mien, 

From mimic freedom’s operatic scene! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


* Napoleon got Nice and Savoy; Victor Emanuel, the Papal States. Every wise and religious 


man must desire that Italy should be free. 


The greatest enemy to true and Jermanent freedom is 


that false freedom which divorces itself from justice that it may wed itself to fortune. 
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THE HOUSE OF YORKE., 


CHAPTER IX. 


TWO YEARS AFTEh 


A HEAvy heart is a wonderful as- 
sistant in acquiring repose of man- 
ner, it weighs so on the impulses and 
desires, and thus keeps them in or- 
der—fortunately for Mrs. Jane Row- 
an. On the whole, she behaved very 
well in her new situation, and did 
not fret herself nor the family too 
much. By the gentleman of the 
house and his daughter she was not 
treated as a hired servant, but as Mr. 
Williams’s sister might have been 
treated, if he had had one to take 
charge of his establishment. With 
the sister-in-law, Mrs. Bond, and the 
servants, it was otherwise. The for- 
mer was one of those persons who 
merit pity, from the fact that they 
can never feel the delight of a gene- 
rous emotion. She worshipped the 
guinea’s stamp, but the preciousness 
of fine gold she knew not: for her, 
the guinea might as well have been 
made of copper. If she had been 
born to a servile estate, she would 
have remained there, and adorned 
her position ; but she had been asso- 
ciated with persons of respectability 
and even of eminence. The advan- 
tages of this association she showed 
in that the arrogance with which she 
treated her supposed inferiors was 
cold and quiet, and her subservience 
to her acknowledged superiors had 
an air of personal fondness. 

This woman’s greatest fear was 
lest some one should marry her bro- 
ther-in-law, in Consequence of which 
she labored incessantly to remove 
from him all dangerous acquaintan- 


ces: her second source of terror was 
that her niece might be captivated 
by some ineligible person, and the 
result was that every hovering mon- 
sieur and professor who assisted in 
educating the young woman was 
watched as if he had been a pick- 
pocket. Helen Williams used to 
complain bitterly to the housekeep- 
er of this espionage, and Mrs. Bond 
used as strenuously to invoke the 
aid of the housekeeper in watching; 
so that the unfortunate woman was 
between two fires, and scorched pro 
and con. But the great trial of her 
life was the servants, Over these 
potentates she was supposed to ex- 
ercise some authority, and for some 
of their doings she was held respon- 
sible; but the fact was that they 
laughed her to scorn. As to com- 
manding them, Mrs. Rowan would 
as soon have thought of command- 
ing the lancers or the cadets, and 
indeed the lancers or the cadets would 
quite as soon have thought of obey- 
ing her. But through all these mean 
annoyances, thanks to sorrow, the 
quieter, she walked with a gentle 
patience which saved her from se- 
rious hurt, 

Happily, the person on whom her 
fortunes most depended put her quite 
at ease in his regard. Mr. Williams 
was moderately kind, not expressive- 
ly polite, and did not scruple to make 
her useful. He had also certain ha- 
bits which soothed her sense of infe- 
riority, since she did not consider 
them polite: he reached across the 
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table sometimes in a shocking man- 
ner to help himself, he bolted his 
food when he was in haste, he smok- 
ed a pipe in the sitting-room without 
asking leave, and, while smoking, ha- 
bitually assumed a position contrary 
to the apparent intention of nature, 
by placing his feet higher than his 
head. There were times when the 
housekeeper dared to think that she 
was almost as much a lady as Mr. 
Williams was a gentleman. But she 
liked him all the better for his defi- 
ciencies. She liked him, too, for the 
interest he took in her son. 

In the fall, Mr. Williams and Ma- 
ior Cleaveland had entered into part- 
nership, and enlarged their shipping 
interests, and the former had said to 
Mrs. Rowan of Dick, “If the boy 

mtinues to do well, we must give 
him a ship.” 

The mother’s heart beat high. In 
two years Dick would come back, 
andthen perhaps Mr. Williams would 
remember his promise. That her son 
would deserve such favor she never 
Young Mr. Rowan had 
the power of inspiring every one who 
knew him with entire confidence. So 
the mother set herself to endure and 
count away the months to the com- 
ing home of her son. The winter 
melted, and spring came—six months 
nearer! The summer glowed, and 
grew chilly into autumn—only a year 
longer! A second winter wore itself 
away—but six months left! and what 
you can have back again in six 
months, you touch already. Six 
months is only twenty-four weeks ; 
and, while you are counting them, the 
four have slipped away. What sig- 
nifies five months? One sleeps 
through nearly a third of them, which 
leaves three months of conscious 

Hearts do not count frac- 
Three months—and now they 
begin to drag. It is July, and that 
month has so many days, and the 


Se 
doubted. 
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days have so many hours in them, 
and the hours are so long. You be- 
gin to fancy that heat dilates time as 
well as metals, You say that it is 
just your luck that the only time in 
the year when two months in succes- 
sion have thirty-one days should be 
precisely this time. Good-by to Ju- 
ly! I would have spoken you more 
courteously, O month of Cesar! had 
you not stood between my friend and 
me. Not Cesar’s self may do that! 
Two months now; but much may 
happen in that time: kingdoms have 
been lost and won in less. Fade, O 
summer flowers! for ye can bloom 
again when love is dead. Hasten, 
O fruitful autumn! and bring the 
harvest long waited for. The weeks 
grow less, and only one is left; but 
you dare not rejoice; so much may 
happen in a week! Days roll round 
with an audible jar, as if you heard 
the earth buzz on her axis, and only 
one is left. OO God! how much may 
happen in a day! The pendulum 
swings entangled in your heart-strings, 
the minutes march like armed men. 
Merciful Father! hearts have broken 
in a minute. Yes; but hearts that 
were sinking have grown glad in a 
minute, shall grow glad, Deo volente. 
The terrible zf that held his skeleton 
finger up before the face of your 
hope, that drove sleep from your 
eyes, that weighed upon you cease- 
lessly, shall fade to a shadow, and 
the shadow shall disappear in sun- 
shine—Deo volente / 

The sea was smooth—perhaps the 
prayers of the mother had smoothed 
it; the sky was sunny—it may have 
been for that mother’s sake ; and one 
blessed tide that came running up 
the harbor, ripple after ripple falling 
on the shore like breathless messen- 
gers, brought a ship in from the 
East with a precious freight for the 
owners, and for Mrs. Rowan a freight 
more precious than if the ship had 
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been piled for her mast-high with 
gold. 

A young man’s handsome bronzed 
face looked eagerly through the rig- 
ging, and saw a carriage drawn up 
close to the wharf, a man standing 
beside the open door of it, and a 
woman’s pale face leaning out. The 
pale face turned red as he looked, 
and his mother’s hands were stretch- 
ed toward him. 

“QO Dick! my own boy!” 

“ Jump right in and go home with 
your mother,” said Mr. Williams. 
“T want to see the captain.” 

And this reminds us that we are 
before our story. Several notable 
incidents had occurred in Mrs. Row- 
an’s life before that happy day. One 
was that, on the first of September, 
just a month before, Mr. Williams 
had asked her to be his wife. The 
two were sitting together after tea, 
Helen having gone to a concert with 
her aunt. Mrs. Rowan was hem- 
ming handkerchiefs for Mr. Williams, 
and thinking of Dick, wondering 
where he was and what he might be 
doing just at that moment, and Mr. 
Williams was glancing over the Zve- 
ning Fost, and thinking of himself 
and his companion. 

If the President of the United 
States, at that time General Taylor, 
had sent Daniel Webster as his am- 
bassador to invite Mrs. Rowan to 
preside over the White House for 
him, she could not have been more 
astonished. 

There was nothing amazing in the 
manner of the proposal, however. 
Mr. Williams had just been reading 
an editorial on the “ Wilmot provi- 
so,” and, having finished it, took 
his pipe from his mouth, glanced 
across the table on which his elbow 
leaned, and said quietly, “ I’ve been 
thinking that we may as well get 
married, as we shall probably always 
live together. Helen and Dick will 
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some time build nests of their own, 
and they won’t want either of us, | 
shall treat you as well as I always 
have, and I hope you will be sat. 
isfied with that, and I shall do some. 
thing for Dick. I’m rather in loye 
with the fellow. I really cannot see 
why you should object, though | 
give you credit for being surprised, 
If you had expected me to ask you, 
I should have disappointed you, 
Suppose we should be married before 
Dick gets home, for a pleasant sur. 
prise for him !” 

Mrs. Rowan had dropped her work, 
and sat staring at Mr. Williams, to 
see if he were jesting. 

“TIT am in earnest,” he said. 
“ How does the idea strike you ?” 

“It strikes me”—she stammered 
faintly, and stopped there. 

‘So I perceive,” was the dry com- 
ment with which he put his pipe be- 
tween his lips again. “ Take time. 
Don’t be in a hurry to answer; I 
am not a frantic 
ty.” 

Mrs. Rowan sat with her hands 
clasped on the pile of handkerchiefs 
in her lap, and tried to think. It 
would be good for Dick, it would be 
better for Dick, it would be best f 
Dick. 


lover of twen- 


On Dick’s account, she could 


not dream of refusing; indeed, she 


would not have presumed to refuse, 
even had there been no Dick in the 


case. But, for all that, Mr. Wil- 
liams’s last sentence rang in her ears, 
and made her eyes fill. Once upona 
time—so long ago !—she was young 
and pretty, and then there was some- 
body handsomer, better educated, 
more talented than this man, who was 
a frantic lover of twenty when he ask- 
ed her to be his wife. Ifshe had known 
better then, been more earnest and 
serious, that blossom day of her life 
had borne good fruit, perhaps, instead 
of an apple of Sodom, and her hus- 
band might have been still living. 
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If she had loved him less weakly, 
she might have saved him. 

“Well?” said Mr. Williams, hav- 
ing given her ten minutes by the 
clock. 

She started, and came back to the 
present. In the pain of the past she 
was momentarily strong. “I sup- 
pose you know best for yourself,” she 
said quietly ; “and Ihave no objec- 
tion for Dick’s sake.” 

Mr. Williams had been alittle afraid 
ofascene, and her quiet and the tears 
inher eyes touched him. “I don’t 
believe you will be sorry for it, Jane,” 
he said kindly. “ T have heard that 
you have had one sad experience, 
and I can promise you that you shall 
have nothing like that from me.” 

A slight shadow, almost a frown, 
passed over her face. “You are 
very kind,” she said in a cold voice. 
«But as to the past, no one is to 
blame but me. I stand by the man 
I married when I was a young girl. 
[loved him then and always, and I 
hope to meet him again. He was 
too good for me.” 

“All right !” replied the merchant 
cheerfully, but with some surprise. 
He had not thought that the widow 
possessed so much spirit. “ We need 
not disagree about him. We can 
enter into a partnership for the rest 
of our lives. As to the other world, 
I'll ask for no mortgages on that. 
If you run away with Mr. Row- 
an when we get there, I won’t run 
after you. May be somebody else 
will be claiming me. I’m satisfied, 
ifyou are. We are too old for sen- 
timent.” 

So saying, he turned again to the 
Evening Post, and pursued his read- 
ing. 

Too old for sentiment! She look- 
ed at him with eyes in which, for a 
moment, a high and shining wonder 
dilated. Why, if Richard had lived 
and prospered, and she had made 


him happy, she could have run to 
meet him with roses of joy in her 
cheeks, though she were half a cen- 
tury old. She could have been as 
watchful of his looks and tones, as 
quick to tune her own by them, as 
when she was a girl. Too old for 
sentiment! Well, it takes all sorts 
of people to make a world, she 
thought. 

An hour of silence passed, the wo- 
man sewing, the man reading. At 
ten o’clock Mrs. Rowan rose to go 
to bed. Mr. Williams looked up. 
“ Let’s see, this is September first,” 
he said. “Suppose we call in the 
parson about the tenth ?” 

She stopped—she and her breath. 

“You know we need not bother 
about a bridal tour,” he said. “ And 
I think we may as well keep our 
own counsel. When it is all over, 
I’ll introduce you to Mrs. Bond as a 
new sister-in-law. Don’t be afraid: 
I will make her keep the peace. I 
am a justice, you know.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Rowan. 
“ Do as you like.” 

There was no more said that 
night; but the next morning Mr. 
Williams gave the widow a short 
lecture on the manner in which he 
wished her to conduct herself toward 
those about her. “You are too 
humble and yielding,” he said. “ Of 
course, I do not expect you to change 
your character; but, recollect, you 
have me tostand by you. If Sarah 
Bond should annoy you, stand your 
ground. If the servants are impu- 
dent, dismiss them. If anything 
whatever happens displeasing to you, 
tell me the minute I get home, and 
I will set the matter right.” 

With that he went. 

An hour after, a carriage drew up 
at the door, and a woman came into 
the house, and asked to see Mrs. 
Rowan. She was a woman of middle 
age, and looked nervous and worried. 
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“T am Miss Bird, Miss Clinton’s 
companion,” she announced. ‘“ Miss 
Clinton wants to see you right away. 
She has sent the carriage for 
you.” 

“Who is Miss Clinton ?” Mrs. 
Rowan asked; “and what does she 
want of me ?” 

The companion looked at her in 
astonishment. Not know who Miss 
Clinton was! But it must be true 
that she did not, or she would not have 
presumed to ask the other question. 
“ Miss Clinton is one of the first 
ladies in Boston,” Miss Bird said, 
with quite a grand air. “ When you 
go to her, she will probably tell you 
what she wants.” 

“Cannot she come to see me?” 
Mrs. Rowan asked. 

This last piece of assumption was 
from the future Mrs. Williams, not 
from Mr. Williams’s housekeeper. 

“Why, what can you be thinking 
of ?” the woman cried. “ Miss Clin- 
ton must be eighty years old, if not 
ninety. I am not sure but she is a 
hundred.” 

Having ventured so much, after a 
slight pause, Miss Bird went on. 
“ And she is like cider, the older she 
grows, the sourer she grows.” 

“ Oh! then, I will go,” Mrs. Row- 
an said atonce. “I didn’t know she 
was so old.” 

She did not hurry, however. She 
arrayed herself deliberately from head 
to foot, and came down to find Miss 
Bird pacing the entry in a fever of 
impatience. 

“ Dear me! do come!” exclaimed 
that frightened creature, and uncere- 
moniously pulled Mrs, Rowan into the 
carriage. ‘“ Drive for your life!” she 
called out then to the coachman. 

“Is anything the matter with Miss 
Clinton ?” inquired Mrs. Rowan anx- 
iously. 

“Oh! bless us!” sighed the com- 
panion. “Something is always the 
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matter with Miss Clinton when she 
has to wait.” 

They reached the house—a large, 
old-fashioned one in a most respecta- 
ble locality—entered, and went up. 
stairs to a sunny parlor with windoys 
looking into a garden. The fow 
walls of this room were entirely coy- 
ered with pictures, the central places 
being occupied by four portraits of 
a lady, the same lady, painted jn 
different costumes, and at differen 
ages. It was a* handsome face, not 
without signs of talent. The origi- 
nal of these portraits sat in an arm- 
chair near one of the windows. The 
silvery curls of a wig clustered about 
her wrinkled face, a scarlet India 
shawl was wrapped around her tall, 
upright form, and her small hands 
glittered with rings. On a table at 
her elbow were her hand-bell, eye- 
glasses, scent-bottle, snuff-box, and 
bonbonniere. 

As the two entered the room, the 
old lady snatched her glasses, and 
put them up with a shaking hand, 
‘So you have got here at last!” she 
cried out. “ Have you been taking 
Mr. What’s-his-name’s housekeeper 
a drive on the Mill-dam, Bird ?” 

“TI was obliged to wait for Mrs. 
Rowan,” Bird said meekly. “She 
will tell you.” 

“I came as soon as I was ready, 
ma’am,” interposed Mrs. Rowan. “I 
did not want to take the trouble te 
come at all. If you have no busi- 
ness with me, I will go home again.” 

Miss Clinton turned and stared at 
the speaker, noticing her for the first 
time. 

“TI have business with you,” she 
said in a sharp voice, after having 
looked the widow over deliberately. 
“Come here! Bird, bring a chair, 
and then go out of the room.” 

Bird obeyed. 

“ T want to know about that Yorke 
girl,” the old lady began, when they 
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were alone. “If you wish to be- 
friend her, you had better tell me all 
you know. As for Amy Arnold, she 
deserves to be poor. I will not give 
her a dollar. She was always a sen- 
timental simpleton, with her fine 
ideas. Not but fine ideas are good 
in their place: I always had them, 
but I had common sense too. I 
kept my sentiments, as I keep my 
rings and brooches, for ornament ; 
that is the way sensible people do ; 
but she must pave the common way 
with hers. Fancy a girl with abso- 
lute beauty, and money in expecta- 
tion, if she behaved herself, marrying 
a poor artist because, forsooth, they 
had congenial souls! Congenial fid- 
dlesticks! If I had had the power, 
I would have shut her up till she 
came to her senses. I am thankful 
to be able to say that I did box her 
ears soundly. Fortunately, the fel- 
low died in a year, and Mr. Charles 
Yorke took pity on her. Charles 
Yorke is a respectable man, but I 
am not fond of him. I was fond of 
Robert till he treated Alice Mills so. 
Though, indeed, it was an escape for 
Alice; for he would have broken her 
heart. Robert didn’t know enough 
to love a plain woman, 

“The little Pole knew how to 
make him behave himself. I rather 
liked that girl, and I would have 
done something for them if Alice 
had not been my friend. What is 
the child like? Tell me all about 
her.” 

The door opened. “I won't see 
anybody!” Miss Clinton screamed, 
waving the servant away. ‘Then, as 
he was going, she called him back. 
“Who is it? Alice Mills? The very 
one I want! Show her in!” 

Mrs. Rowan looked with eager in- 
terest at this visitor, and saw a lady 
of medium size, graceful figure, and 
plain face. Was she plain, though ? 
That was the first impression; but 
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when she had taken Miss Clinton’s 
hand, and kissed her cheek tenderly, 
putting her other hand on the other 
cheek, in a pretty, caressing way, 
and had asked sweetly of the old 
lady’s health, Mrs. Rowan found her 
beautiful. So still and gentle, and 
yet so bright, was she, all harmony 
seemed to have entered the room 
with her. Even Miss Clinton’s harsh 
face softened as she looked up at 
her with a gaze of fondness that had 
something imploring in it, and clung 
to her hand a moment. 

“You have come in good time, 
my dear,” she said then, in a voice 
far gentler than she had spoken with 
before. “This is the person who 
had charge of Robert Yorke’s daugh- 
ter.” 

The lady had seated herself close 
to Miss Clinton’s side, with a hand 
still resting on the arm of her chair. 
At this announcement she turned 
rather quickly, but with instinctive 
courtesy, and looked searchingly at 
Mrs. Rowan. Then she went to 
take her hand. “I had a letter from 
Edith to-day,” she said, “and she 
mentioned you very affectionately. 
I thought when I read it that I would 
go to see you.” 

“ Ahem!” coughed Miss Clinton 
harshly. “Come here, Alice! I 
have sent for Mrs. What’s-her-name 
to tell us all about the child, so you 
are saved the trouble of going to 
her.” 

Mrs. Rowan’s impulse had been 
to kiss the gentle hand that touched 
hers, but this interruption checked 
her. Miss Mills went back to her 
seat, and the catechism began. It 
was not a pleasant one. More than 
once the widow thought that “ one 
of the first ladies in Boston” was a 
very rude and impudent old woman; 
but for the sake of that sweet face, 
which seemed to entreat her forbear- 
ance, she answered civilly. 
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The questioning ended. “ Now 
you may go,” said Miss Clinton, and, 
turning her back on Mrs, Rowan, be- 
gan to talk to her friend. 

“O my friend! how can you?” 
exclaimed Miss Mills reproachfully. 
“You are so kind, Mrs. Rowan,” 
rising to take leave of her. “Iam 
glad to have seen you.” 

Mrs. Rowan’s face was crimson. 
What would Dick say to see his mo- 
ther so treated ? and what would Mr. 
Williams say ? 

“Why, Alice, she is that John 
Williams’s housekeeper,” the old wo- 
man said, when Mrs. Rowan had 
gone. 

“And what are you?” was the 
question which rose almost to the 
younger lady’s indignant lips. But 
she suppressed it, and only showed 
her disapproval by sitting silent a 
moment. 

“Did you expect me to get up 
and make a court courtesy ?” pursu- 
ed Miss Clinton. “Why, I wouldn’t 
do that for you, my dear. And why 
should I not tell her to go? I had 
no more to say to her, and I dare 
say she was glad to get away. If 
people fell in love with me as they 
do with you, you soft creature! then 
I might be sweeter with them; but 
they hate me, and so I can afford to 
be sincere. It saves trouble, be- 
sides.” 

“If every one practised that sort 
of sincerity, we should soon lapse 
into barbarism,” was the quiet reply. 

“If you only came here to lecture 
and scold me, you had better have 
staid away,” the old woman cried, 
beginning to tremble. 

The other said nothing, only sat 
and looked steadily at her. With 
Alice Mills, charity was a virtue, not 
a weakness. She beheld with pain 
and terror this woman, whose whole 
Jife had been one of utter selfishness, 
who was going down to the grave 


with no love in her heart for God 
nor her neighbor. She knew that 
she was the only one who dared to 
speak the truth to Miss Clinton, and 
therefore she dared not be silent, 
She knew that she was the only one 
in whom the lonely old sinner be. 
lieved, or whom she could be influ. 
enced by; and it was one of the 
prayerful studies of her life how best 
to use that power. To yield to pity, 
and refrain from reproof, would be 
to encourage faults which had be. 
come habitual; so, instead of coax- 
ing and soothing, she only waited 
for submission, not to herself, but to 
right and justice. The time for Miss 
Clinton’s conversion was so short, 
and the progress had been so slow, 
this friend was almost tempted to 
despair. “ Final impenitence ” seem- 
ed to be written in those hard old 
eyes, on that bitter old mouth. 

Miss Clinton scolded, then com- 
plained, then bemoaned herself, final- 
ly submitted. “ You know, Alice, 
I have got so in the habit of order- 
ing people about, and most people 
are so slavish, I do not think,” she 
said, wiping her eyes. 

That was all her friend asked—a 
sense of having done wrong. Then 
came the time for soothing, and for 
bright and cheerful talk. 

After such a regimen, it might 
reasonably be supposed that Miss 
Clinton would treat her next visitor 
with decent civility; and the imme- 
diate happy result of the lesson was 
that for that day Bird escaped fur- 
ther abuse. 

When, a fortnight later, Miss Mills 
told the old lady that Mr. Williams 
and Mrs. Rowan were married, Miss 
Clinton was astounded. “ That ac- 
counts for her turning so red when I 
told her to go,” she said. “ Well, 
well, I must be polite to Bird. For 
anything I know, she may be en- 
gaged to John C. Calhoun.” 
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Mr. Calhoun was one of the old 
lady’s idols. 

“Married his housekeeper!” she 
pursued dreamily. “What a pot- 
pourri society is becoming! Though 
now I think of it, John Williams 
came from nothing,” 

“ We all came from nothing, dear,” 
said the other softly, “ and soon we 
shall return to nothing.” 

Yes, Mrs. Rowan was married, 
and quite at home in her new char- 
acter. Mrs. Bond had been met in 
open field, challenged, engaged, and 
routed. At present she was at home 
nursing her wounds; but we may 
confidently expect that in time she 
will hand in her submission to the 
powers that be. They were quite 
willing to wait: their impatience 
was not devouring. ‘Their minds 
were pleasantly occupied about this 
time by several things. Dick’s re- 
tun was the principal joyful event. 
Besides that, Major Cleaveland was 
visiting them. He had come up to 
superintend the refurnishing of his 
town-house for the reception of a 

His marriage was to take 
place in a week or two at Seaton, 
and his partner, with his new wife 
and step-son, were invited to go 
down and be present at the cere- 
mony. Mrs. Rowan-Williams had 
hesitated very much about accepting 
the invitation, but it was urged by 
the bridegroom-elect; Mr. Williams 
was disposed to go, Dick looked his 
desire to go, Edith had written a 
coaxing letter, and even Hester 
Yorke had sent a very pretty note, 
hoping that they would come. So 
it was decided that they should go. 

Why should Hester Yorke’s invi- 
tation be of special consequence, 
does any one ask? Having been 
put off as long as was possible, the 
truth must be told at last, though 
with great dissatisfaction. Miss Hes- 
ter Yorke is to be the bride. Instead 
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of fixing his affections on Melicent, 
who was twenty years his junior, or 
Clara, who was twenty two, nothing 
would satisfy this man but Hester, 
the youngest, and Hester he won. 

But it was a good while beture he 
won the father and mother. Mr. 
Yorke consented first, rather ungra- 
ciously, but Mrs. Yorke did not 
yield till the last minute, and then 
only to her husband’s solicitations. 

“If Hester is satisfied to marry a 
man old enough to be her father,” 
he said, “we may as well consent, 
The age is the only objection.” 

“Hester is satisfied now,” the 
mother said anxiously ; “ but she is 
only a child. We do not know how 
it will be ten years hence, when her 
character will be more developed. 
She will then be twenty-eight, and 
he fifty. “Oh! I have no patience 
with these ridiculous widowers!” 
And the lady wrung her hands. 

* You misjudge Hester, my dear,” 
the husband said, “She has devel- 
oped all she ever will. She is no 
pomegranate in the bud, but a cherry 
fully ripened. Have you never ob- 
served that whatever is hers is al- 
ways perfect in her eyes? She is 
ready now to maintain to the world 
that this is the most beautiful house 
that ever was built; that rat-holes 
are an advantage ; that our furniture 
is the more desirable for being worn; 
that our roses are finer than any 
others, our vines more graceful, our 
birds more musical. Why, my dear, 
she thinks that I am a beauty!” 

A soft little laugh rippled over 
Mrs. Yorke’s lips. “So do I!” she 
said. 

“ That is because you look at me 
with such beautiful eyes,” replied the 
gentleman gallantly. It was not of- 
ten that his personal appearance was 
complimented. “ But, to return: 
Hester will be the same to her hus- 
band. Once married to him, she 
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will be absolutely convinced that 
there is not to be found his equal. I 
have no fear but that, ten years hence, 
if Major Cleaveland should be placed 
by the side of the most magnificent 
man on earth, Hester would main- 
tain boldly that her husband was the 
superior. No; I anticipate no trou- 
ble for a long while. The only dis- 
agreeable view I take is, that when 
Hester is fifty, the golden middle age 
for a healthy woman, she will be 
nursing a childish old man of seven- 
ty-four, instead of having an equal 
friend and companion.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed the wife, 
“T cannot possibly weep over what 
may happen thirty-two years 
hence.” 

And so the matter was settled ; and 
now the Major was doing his utmost 
in honor of the event. The house 
in Seaton had been already put in per- 
fect order, and the house in town was 
now, as we see, beingadorned. They 
were to come there immediately, af- 
ter a quiet wedding at Hester's 
home. 

When Major Cleaveland returned 
to Seaton, a week after the wedding, 
he carried two offerings from Mrs. 
Rowan, one for the bride-elect, the 
other for Edith. MHester’s present 
was quite simple, a package of pho- 
tographic views taken in the city of 
Peking, and, seen through a stereo- 
scope, almost as good as a visit to 
that city. But Dick’s offering to 
Edith was an extravagant one: it 
was a Maltese cross set with eme- 
ralds. 

This gift created a warm discussion 
in the Yorke family, who were almost 
unanimous against Edith’s accepting 
it. Carl was especially indignant. 
“ Edith is almost a young lady,” he 
said; “and the fellow is presuming 
in sending her such a present. If 
he does not know better, he should 
be taught.” Even Mrs. Yorke was 


disposed to be strict. But when 
they had all spoken, it was found 
that Edith had a voice. 

They were in the sitting-room with 
Major Cleaveland, who had just ar. 
rived, and Mrs. Yorke was in the 
centre of the group. She had open. 
ed the box, and held the cross up 
glittering against her white hand, 
Edith had not touched it. She stood 
beside her aunt’s chair, and listened 
while the discussion went on. Her 
eyes were cast down, and she seem. 
ed perfectly quiet ; but, while she lis. 
tened, into her usually pale cheeks a 
color grew, deepening from pink to 
a glowing crimson, 

*T shall not refuse Dick’s present,” 
she said decidedly, when they came 
to a pause; and as she spoke up 
went her eyelids. Finding that Dick 
had no other friend but her, that he 
had enemies, perhaps, that his feel- 
ings were not to be counted, instant. 
ly she came to the rescue. As her 
glance flashed swiftly around the cir- 
cle, it was as though a blade ha¢ 
been swung before their eyes. 

“ But,,my dearest Edith,” began 
Melicent, and then went over the 
whole argument again in her mos 
suave and convincing manner. 

“T know it all,” Edith replied 
firmly. “I know what people con- 
sider proper about presents ; but this 
is not a common case. I would not 
take that cross from Carl, nor from 
any other gentleman. But Dick is 
like no one else to me, and he shall 
not be hurt nor offended. He took 
pains to get the present, and thought 
a good deal about it, and brought it 
over the ocean for me, and was in 
hopes that I would be pleased; and 
I will not disappoint him.” 

Mrs. Yorke took the girl’s hand 
affectionately, the disputed jewel 
dropping in her lap. “I would not 
hurt his feelings for the world, my 
love,” she said. “ Leave it all to me. 
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| will explain to him so that he 
cannot be offended.” 

« Aunt Amy, no one in the world 
can explain between Dick Rowan 
and me,” said Edith, withdrawing 
her hand. “You have been good 
to me, all of you, and I love you, and 
will obey you when it is right. But 
this isn’t right: it is only what peo- 
ple who know nothing about it think 
proper. Dick was good to me first 
of all Mamma used to have him 
take care of me when I was a tiny 
little girl; and, after mamma died, he 
did everything for me. If I wanted 
anything, he got it for me if he 
could; and if I broke his playthings 
and tore his books, he never scold- 
ed me. I remember once I hit him 
with a stick, and almost put his eye 
out; and when I cried, he kissed me 
and said, ‘I know you didn’t mean 
to, dear,’ before his eye had stopped 
aching. That was the way he al- 
ways did. And afterward, when the 
children laughed at me, because I 
was poor and queer, and they threw 
mud and stones at me here in the 
streets of Seaton, Dick fought them, 
he alone against the whole. And I 
sever cried but he comforted me. 
( could not tell all that he did for 
me, though I should talk a week. 
I won’t turn him off now. If he 
wanted to die for me, I’d let him; for 
itwould be more than cruel to refuse. 
So, Aunt Amy, please to give me the 
cross. I am going to wear it always.” 

They were all silent at this first 
outbreak of her who had often won 
from Carl the greeting of Coriolanus 
to his wife, “My gracious silence, 
hail!” No one had the heart to re- 
fuse any longer, whatever might be 
the consequences of yielding. 

Edith took the chain, and hung it 
about her neck, looking down on the 
cross a moment as it rested on her 


bosom, ‘Green means hope,” she 
said, 
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Carl left the room. No one else 
said anything. Her address had struck 
too near home. They might forget 
the time when she had been poor and 
homeless, but she was not obliged 
to; and they could not in con- 
science quite disentangle her from her 
past. 

“ Dearest Aunt Amy, do smile 
again!” Edith entreated, putting her 
arms around Mrs, Yorke’s neck. 
“You are not displeased with me! 
Don’t you remember you told Dick 
that ingratitude is the vice of slaves ?” 

“Dear child, you do as you will 
with me,” her aunt sighed; and so 
the dispute ended. 

One day of the next week, as the 
steamer came ploughing up the Nar- 
rows into Seaton Bay, Mrs. Williams 
and her son sat in a corner of the 
deck by themselves. Mr. Williams, 
slightly seasick, was below. There 
were not many passengers that day, 
and no one seemed to have recog- 
nized these two. They sat leaning 
on the rail and looking off over the 
water. It could scarcely be expect- 
ed that they would not feel some 
emotion on such a return to their 
native town after such a departure, 
and Dick held his mother’s trembling 
hand tight in his, which, indeed, was 
scarcely steady. 

A low, sandy island lay before them, 
and seemed to toss on the surface of 
the bay. “I wish I could go over 
there before we go home again,” the 
mother whispered, looking up wist- 
fully into her son’s face. 

“ No!” heanswered. “ We shall be 
commented on and watched suffi- 
ciently as it is. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. It is a shame and 
disgrace. I cannot have it dragged 
up again.” 

He spoke firmly, and his mother 
was silenced. She feared her son in 
his rare moods of sternness. They 
awed her far more than his earlier 
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passions had, Those she had under- 
stood, and could soothe; but now he 
was growing out of her knowledge. 
Besides, she did not dream what an 
ordeal his meeting with Edith’s fami- 
ly was to be to him. To her sim- 
plicity, Hester’s invitation and Edith’s 
allowed intercourse with them seem- 
ed an entire adoption; but he knew 
better. On the whole, it was a time 
above all when he least desired to be 
remembered of his father. 

As they neared the wharf, they 
saw Major Cleaveland standing 
there, with a tall, slim girl beside 
him. She wore a black riding-cap 
and feather, and a glimpse of scar- 
let petticoat showed as she gathered 
up her riding-skirt. The disengaged 
hand was flung out with a quick 
welcoming gesture as she saw 
them, and a flush went over her 
face. 

Mr. Rowan drew back to let Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams land first, and 
waited till his mother had received 
the first greeting. Then he took 
Edith’s hand, and looked down at her 
as she looked up at him. Her eyes 
sparkled, and she breathed quickly 
with joy. There was not, he saw, a 
cloud over the delight with which 
she met him. 

“ Dick,” she said ecstatically, after 
a minute, “ I think that you are per- 
fectly splendid !” 

In the old times they had used each 
other’s eyes for mirrors: why not 
now P 

“You do!” said the young man, 
tossing his head with a slight laugh. 
“ Thank you !” 

“ But you have grown,” she pur- 
sued, contemplating him with great 
admiration. “And have not I 
grown tall ?” 

She stood back blushingly to be in- 
spected. 

“You're a pretty fair height,” 
Dick said with an air of moderation. 


“Come, they’re waiting for us. Js 
this your pony ?” 

He lifted her to the saddle, then 
stepped into the carriage, and she 
rode alongside. He looked at her, 
and every nerve in him vibrated with 
triumph. She wore his cross on her 
bosom! They had not thought how 
much he had dared to mean by that, 
“ If they let her take the cross, they 
will let her take me,” he had said. 
If the gift had been refused, he would 
never have seen Edith again. 

“Tt is most beautiful,” she said, 
catching his glance. “TI got Father 
Rasle to bless,it, and I wear it all 
the time.” s 

Presently Edith began to take no- 
tice of Mrs. Williams; and as she 
looked, her wonder grew. Mrs, 
Rowan had possessed only a wisp 
of faded hair: Mrs. Williams had a 
profuse and shining chevelure. Mrs. 
Rowan’s teeth had been few and far 
between: Mrs. Williams’s smile dis- 
closed two unbroken and immacu- 
late rows of ivory. But for the lin- 
gering lines in the forehead, and the 
kind eyes, and the simple ways, Edith 
would scarcely have recognized her 
old friend. 

It was time for an early dinner 
when they reached the house, and 
Edith was to stay all day, and be 
hostess. It had been agreed that, 
under the circumstances, no hospita- 
ble cares could be expected from 
their host. His visitors were to use 
his house as a hotel, and do quite as 
they pleased in it. But in the after- 
noon, Major Cleaveland insisted that 
Mr. Rowan should go with him and 
call upon Hester, who wished to 
thank him without delay for the 
pretty present he had sent her. Dick 
would much have preferred remain- 
ing where he was; but he went, and 
was received with the utmost cor- 
diality by all but Carl, who was not 
visible. 
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But Carl came up in the evening 
to escort Edith home, and had then 
«the honor of making Mr. Rowan’s 
acquaintance” in a remarkably cool 
and ceremonious fashion. 

“Mother thought you had better 
come home early, Edith, because we 
must all be up early in the morn- 
ing,” he said, after a little very polite 
and very constrained talk. “ Be- 
sides,” he added, with a slight smile, 
“I believe Patrick does not allow his 
horse to be out after nine o’clock. 
He lent him to me very grudg- 
ingly.” 

The night was one of perfect si- 
Jence as the two rode homeward 
under the stars, and they were not 
talkative.  Scarcely a word was 
spoken till they had crossed the 
bridge, and were riding up North 
Street. Then Edith spoke in a low 
voice : 

“ Are you tired, Carl ?” 

“No, thank you. Are you?” 

“No.” 

Then there was silence for a while, 
till Edith began again : 

“Carl, do not you think that Mrs. 
Williams is pleasant ?” 

“T did not observe,” he replied 
coolly. “I scarcely heard her speak. 
Ido not doubt that she is pleasant 
to you.” 

“Oh! you talked with Mr. Wil- 
liams,” she said. “Did you like 
him ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

Another silence. They had turn- 
ed from the public road, and were 
being enclosed in the forest. 

“How did you like Dick Rowan, 
Carl?” The question came with a 
faint sense of strain in the voice, and 
it was not answered immediately. 

“IT hope you will not expect me 
to be as fond of him as you are,” he 
said presently. “He may be like a 
brother to you, but to me he is a 
stranger.” 
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“ But what do you think of him ?” 
she persisted. 

“ He is very handsome,” Carl said 
in a quiet tone, “and he looks like 
an honest fellow. I have no fault to 
find with him.” 

They turned up the avenue, alight- 
ed, and went up the steps together. 

“ Carl,” said Edith wistfully, “are 
you troubled about anything ?” 

“ What should trouble me, child ?” 
he asked, with a touch of kindness 
in his voice. 

“TI do not know,” she sighed. 
‘Then are you vexed with me about 
anything ?” 

“No, Edith,” he said, “I have 
no reason to be vexed with any one 
but myself. Good-night, dear!” 

She echoed the good-night, and 
went up-stairs, not nearly so happy 
as she had expected to be that night. 

The next morning the marriage 
took place. For Hester’s sake we 
will say that the bride was lovely, 
and the wedding a pretty one. But 
we will not further celebrate Major 
Cleaveland’s anachronistic nuptials. 

The Williamses were to leave town 
in the evening. They dined at the 
Yorkes’, and went away immediately 
after dinner. Edith was to walk 
down to the hotel with him, and stay 
there till the stage-coach should come 
for him. 

“ And we will walk the very long- 
est way, Dick,” she said. “I have 
hardly had a chance to speak to you 
yet. We have plenty of time, for 
they have to go up after their va- 
lises.” 

While Edith ran up-stairs for her 
hat, Mr. Rowan took leave of the 
others, and Mrs, Yorke walked out 
into the portico with him. The lady 
seemed to find difficulty in uttering 
something which she wished to say. 
But when she heard her niece com- 
ing, she spoke hastily. “Mr. Row- 
an, Edith is but a child!” 
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His face blushed up. “I do not 
forget that, Mrs. Yorke,” he said; 
“ but also, I do not forget that she is 
a child I have many a time carried 
in my arms.” 

“ A very headstrong young man!” 
thought Mrs. Yorke, as she watched 
the two go down the steps together. 

They went up the road, to strike 
into East Street, instead of down; 
and as the road, after passing the 
house, ceased almost entirely, they 
soon found themselves in a narrow 
forest track. Over their heads hung 
the splendid crimson and gold cano- 
py of maples and beeches mingled, 
and vines ran through every glowing 
tone from garnet-black up to rose- 
color, or hung in deep purple masses. 
The mountain-ash bent to offer its 
clusters of red berries, and there was 
no tiniest shrub nor leaf but had its 
gala autumn dress. A blue mist 
showed faintly through the long for- 
est reaches, and rich earth-odors rose 
on the moist air. 
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The immense conversation which 
was to have been held seemed to 
be forgotten; scarcely a word was 
said till they came out into the east- 
ernroad, Then Edith pointed across 
the way, and said, “ Is it not lovely ?” 
and they stopped a moment to 
look. 

There was a tract of low swampy 
land there silvered over with mist, 
that seemed scarcely to rise a foot 
above it. Through this mist showed 
a fine emerald-green thick with pink 
and purple blooms, and over it swam 
a yellow-bird, in smooth undulations, 
as if it floated on a tide. 

The two stood there for some time 
in silence, till that picture was per- 
fectly painted on the memory of each, 
Then they walked on into the vil- 
lage. In a few minutes after they 
reached the hotel, the coach came 
down from Major Cleaveland’s with 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams in it, the fare. 
wells were said, and they were 
gone. 


CHAPTER X, 


A DESPAIRING CHAPTER. 


AFTER all, no person’s story can 
be truly told without beginning at 


the creation of the world. Not that 
we would invoke Darwinian aid, or 
inquire into the family peculiarities 
of the sponge—* O philoprogenitive 
sponge!” Nor would we intimate 
that the soul is as passive to circum- 
stances as a rudderless ship to wind 
and wave, but assert rather that it is 
like the steamer, the great struggling 
creature, with a will at heart. But 
circumstances are strong, even very 
old circumstances, and our ancestors 
have a word to say, not as to our 
final destination, but as to the road 
by which we shall reach it, Coarser 
natures get their bent after the man- 


ner commemorated by the Moham- 
medan legend: some Eblis of an an- 
cestor spurned their clay with his 
foot when the angels had kneaded 
it, and the dent is long in filling out; 
but finer souls are strung like the 
wind-harp, and from the long line- 
gale of ghosts preceding them is 
stretched now and then a viewless 
finger, which sets vibrating some si- 
lent inherited chord. Is it a vanish- 
ing and perpetually recurring strain 
of a Gregorian chant, breaking aw- 
fully into the pauses of a godless 
life? Is it an airily riotous Bacchic 
wreathing the slow minims of a cho- 
ral? Catch up the strain and re- 
peat it as you will, all your life shall 
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be a palimpsest with Ze Deum lauda- 
mus written largely over the fading 
erors; still the merit of good-will 
jsnot all your own. Or trip as your 
dutiful measure may, tangled in that 
wild song; the fault is not all yours. 
Many a Cassius may claim indulgence 
on the score of some rash inherited 
humor. 

Does the reader perceive that we 
are trying to excuse somebody ? 

The truth is, Carl has disappoint- 
edus.s We meant him to be an ex- 
quisite and heroic creation, perfect 
in every way; and we had a right to 
expect that our intentions would be 
realized ; did not we make him our- 
self? But just as the clay model 
was finished, and we were compla- 
cently admiring it, into our afler 
stepped the grand antique mother, 
Nature. She came with a sound of 
scornful sweet laughter, which seem- 
ed to roll cloud-wise under her feet, 
and curl up around the strong and 
supple form, and wreathe the wide 
slope of hershoulders. “ Look you,” 
she said, and pointed her finger, a 
little shaken with merriment, “ that 
isnot the way J make men. There 
areno muscles in those limbs, there 
is no sight under that brow, there is 
no live heart beating in that narrow 
chest. You have left no chance for 
asoul to get into your manikin.” So 
saying, she stretched her finger yet 
further, and mockingly pushed it 
through the skull of our model ; then 
disappeared, leaving all the air be- 
hind her tremulous with mirth. 

Let us hurry over the present of 
this Carl with a hole in his head, out 
of which all his ideal perfections are 
escaping, but into which his true soul 
may some day enter. Outwardly he 
is studying law, inwardly he is study- 
ing chaos, What books Mr. Grif- 
feth gave him to read, we know not ; 
but we do know that the sentences 
were like smooth, strong fingers un- 
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tying from him many of the restraints 
of his former education. With Theo- 
dore Parker, he could call the sacred 
Scriptures the “ Hebrew mythology,” 
and describe baptism as “ being ec- 
clesiastically sprinkled with water ;” 
and having got so far—“ What,” said 
he, “is the use of Mr. Theodore Par- 
ker?” and so dropped him. The 
conversations Mr. Griffeth held with 
him we know little of, but may pre- 
sume that they were not profitable. 
We only know that they were fre- 
quent. The two were constantly to- 
gether, more constantly than suited 
Mr. Yorke, who lost faith in the mi- 
nister. “He has no pity,” he said. 
“ He seems to have studied theology 
only to see how many sins he can 
commit without losing his soul.” But 
this disapprobation of his step-father’s 
had no effect on the young man, 
who was perfectly infatuated with his 
new friend. This quiet life of Carl’s 
had produced a mental stagnation, 
from which arose all sorts of mias- 
mata. He dimly knew them as such, 
but that did not prevent his breath- 
ing and poisoning himself with them. 
Perhaps he also suspected that Mr. 
Griffeth’s wings would melt off if he 
were exposed to a strong and search- 
ing light; but the companionship 
was fascinating, and Carl fancied that 
he had found his like. It was not 
so; they were alike only as sharp 
six and flat seven are; they had 
identical moods; but Carl stooped 
to where his new friend rose. 

One of the fine things the young 
man learned was the use of opium. 
“Tt makes you feel like a god 
while it lasts,” says Mr. Griffeth, 
“ puts you into a perfectly Olympian 
state. But I warn you,” he added, 
with a tardy touch of conscience, “ it 
does not last long, and from Olym- 
pia you sink to Hades.” 

“And then,” says Carl, “you go 
about as Dante did, with your hands 
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folded under your mantle, and people 
stand aside, and whisper about you. 
I will take the dark with the bright.” 

So saying, he measured out the 
drops, and drank them with the in- 
vocation : “ Come, winged enchant- 
ment, and bear me wherever thou wilt.” 

Reader, didst thou ever see one 
dear to thee made tipsy with liquor ? 
and dost thou remember the mingled 
pain, and pity, and contempt with 
which thou didst look on his abase- 
ment? A man, a king of the earth, 
a brother of saints, a friend of the 
Crucified, a child of the Most High, 
grovelling thus! 

One comfort, nature, and not we, 
made this man fall so. O better 
comfort! he is earning mountain- 
loads of self-contempt, which shall 
one day be paid with interest. 

Only a few other items have we to 
record at this time. The young ladies 
had made their proposed literary 
venture—Melicent with signal fail- 
ure, Clara with partial success. Pub- 
lishers had twenty-five different rea- 
sons, each better than the last, why a 
volume of European travels would 
not be at that particular time a for- 
tunate venture, and were unanimous- 
ly unable to say at what future pe- 
riod the prospect would be brighter. 
Miss Yorke was not entirely blind. 
She perceived that her book was a 
failure, and withdrew it. Whether 
she contemplated any other work, 
her family did not know. She main- 
tained a profound silence on the sub- 
ject. They suspected, however, that 
she wasstudying outanovel. Clara’s 
first story, read with great applause 
to the family at home, was modestly 
offered to a respectable second-class 
magazine, and accepted, with a re- 
quest for more. So Miss Clara oc- 
cupies the proud position of being 


independent in the matter of pocket. 
money, and an occasional benefactor 
to the others. 

Of more consequence to us is the 
fact that Father Rasle is now set. 
tled in Seaton, and building a church 
there. Something else is also being 
built in Seaton—a “ Native Ameri. 
can” society, alias Know-nothing, 
This society excited much attention 
and enthusiasm, especially in Mr, 
Griffeth’s congregation, and among 
their friends. All the young men 
joined it. It seemed precisely to 
suit the genius of Seaton. 

Against this party Mr. Charles 
Yorke fought with all his strength, 
It was contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, he persisted ; it had no- 
thing in common with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The views 
and aims of the party were narrow 
and bigoted, and their leaders were 
ignorant demagogues. 

But all that he gained by his de- 
nunciations was unpopularity, and 
the party prospered yet more. Ithad 
not only the young and the infidel 
for active members; it had a sly 
encouragement from Mr. Griffeth, a 
cool approval from Doctor Martin, 
and an earnest help from the Rev. 
Mr. Conway, the gentleman whom 
we left in a soiled state half-way 
from Bragon to Seaton. He had 
preached the next Sunday with ac- 
ceptance to his congregation, and 
was now settled among them. We 
may remark that he has not yet for- 
given Mr. Griffeth the mistake about 
the pulpit, nor will he be convinced 
that it was a mistake. In conse- 
quence of this obduracy, the two 
ministers live in a state of feud, in 
which their congregations take part, 
to the slight disedification of old- 
fashioned people. 
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THE SERIAL LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


CoNSIDERING the number of perio- 
dicals at present published in Great 
Britain, the extent of their aggregate 
circulation, and the range and varie- 
ty of topics discussed in their pages, 
their effect on the public mind of 
that country for good or evil can 
scarcely be overestimated. A maga- 
ne holds a middle place between 
the legitimate literature of books and 
the ephemeral and generally ill-di- 
gested effusions of newspapers, and 
appeals, especially to the middle 
classes, aS 1t Were, 1N science, taste, 
and art. Business men who have 
not time to read long histories or 
elaborately compiled scientific works, 
and indolent ones who have not in- 
dustry enough to do so, seek infor- 
nation or pleasure in perusing their 
periodicals, while the traveller as he 
is hurried along over the ocean or 
the railroad, and the overwrought 
student as he closes his ponderous 
folio or lays aside his pen, alike 
find recreation and relief in the light- 
et and more mirthful contributions 
which, judiciously dispersed, usually 
grace the pages of our monthly and 
semi-monthly press. Books, too, of 
late have accumulated to such a 
fearful extent that the bibliographer 
finds it impossible to read even a 
moiety of them to ascertain their va- 
lue, and so is forced to form his opinion 
of them second-hand by accepting 
the dicta of the industrious reviewer, 
whose decision, when judiciously and 
intelligently given, thus becomes of 
the utmost benefit to authors and 
readers, 

Of late years the number and va- 
tety of English magazines have 
greatly increased, and we presume 


the patronage bestowed on them has 
kept pace with their growth. We 
would be glad to be in a position to 
say that, in liberality of spirit, fair- 
ness and originality, the improvement 
is equally apparent; but such is not 
the case, and in this respect forms a 
marked contrast to the progress which 
distinguishes a similar class of pub- 
lications in this and some European 
countries. Propriety of expression 
and artistic construction of senten- 
ces, which have always characterized 
the composition of English writers, 
even of second or third order of abi- 
lity, remain, but much of the force, 
mental grasp, and wide range of view, 
as well as profound and exact know- 
ledge, which once distinguished their 
criticisms and essays, are wanting. 
We are aware that the generation of 
able men whose genius once illumi- 
nated the columns of Blackwood, Fra- 
ser, Household Words, etc., has pass- 
ed away; but why have they left us 
no literary heirs, no worthy succes- 
sors, to fill their places and wield their 
trenchant pens? Has the English 
mind deteriorated, or is it that Eng- 
lish public taste has become so cor- 
rupted by the unwholesome sweets 
of the Trollopes, the Braddons, and 
like sensationalists, that it rejects the 
salutary food presented it by more 
serious and natural writers? We 
can hardly believe that this latter is 
the efficient cause; for before the era 
of Griffin, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
and many other favorite authors, se- 
veral of whose admirable novels and 
essays first reached the public through 
the magazines, the taste of the mass- 
es was even more vitiated by the ro- 
mances of the last century, hundreds 
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of which were sure to be found on 
the shelves of every circulating libra- 
ry in the country. Neither can we 
properly attribute this “dearth of 
fame” to a want of adequate pecu- 
niary reward; for we are assured that 
encouragement in this respect is suf- 
ficiently ample, and, compared with 
that of a generation ago, might be 
called munificent. Weare, therefore, 
forced to the conclusion that there 
is an actual present deficiency of men- 
tality among the majority of English 
writers—another indication, perhaps, 
of that decay of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, so-called, in England which has 
been so long and so pertinaciously 
asserted by her rivals. It is certain- 
ly true that the spirit of money-get- 
ting is more and more engrossing the 
attention of the people; and, while 
other and younger nations, like Rus- 
sia, Germany, and the United States, 
are rapidly growing into immense 
proportions, both artistic and literary 
as well as politically, England, wrap- 
ped up mentally in her own self-con- 
ceit, as she is geographically shack- 
led by the four seas, is sinking into 
comparative provincialism. 

The tone and temper of her writ- 
ers when treating foreign subjects, 
we submit, amply prove this, were 
all other evidence wanting. Their 
views of the affairs of other nations 
lack fairness, amplitude, and, not un- 
frequently, truthfulness, and always 
seem like those of men who look 
upon the broad outer world through 
the wrong end of a spy-glass. Can 
anything be more unjust than the 
following passage, which we find en 
passant in an article on France in 
the May number of Blackwood ? 


“There is, however, one cause of hope- 
lessness as regards France, and for the 
life of me I do not see how it is to be en- 
countered. Here are the people who not 
only asserted that they were the politest 
and most civilized, but the bravest and 


boldest in Europe, now exhibiting them. 
selves not only as utterly degraded and 
debased, but actually as destitute of cour. 
age as of morals.” 


Apart from the want of generosity 
exhibited by the writer above in thus 
ungraciously stigmatizing an unfortu. 
nate ally, his estimate of her condi. 
tion is exceedingly unfair, and, as he 
professes in the article to have been 
a frequent visitor to her shores in by. 
gone days, we must attribute his ob. 
liquity to something else than igno- 
rance. In her recent struggle, France 
showed nothing like cowardice ; but, 
on the contrary, her children, veter- 
ans and recruits, exhibited a courage 
and heroism-worthy of her proudest 
days of military glory. Her signal 
and rapid overthrow was due to oth- 
er causes than the want of bravery 
of her soldiers. Within the space of 
about two hundred days, her bad- 
ly organized, poorly equipped, and 
generally indifferently commanded 
troops fought seventeen pitched bat- 
tles and one hundred and sixty-five 
general engagements against three- 
quarters of a million of the best dis- 
ciplined troops in Europe. Of the 
merits of the quarrel we have noth- 
ing to say, but we feel assured that 
the troops of Kaiser William would 
feel little complimented at being told 
that their splendid victories were 
gained over a demoralized and cow- 
ardly nation. As to France being 
destitute of morals, the contrary is 
the fact. It is true that Paris, like 
London and other large centres of 
population, contains much that is 
immoral and unholy ; but Paris is no 
longer France, and those best ac- 
quainted with the whole country al- 
lege that religion was never more se¢- 
curely enthroned in the hearts of the 
people, nor her ministers so much 
respected, as at the present moment. 

American questions are treated by 
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our transatlantic contemporaries in 
, manner somewhat different. Oc- 
casionally they speak of us in impar- 
tial and even complimentary terms, 
but generally in a vein of lofty pa- 
yonage, such as an indulgent and 
much-enduring father might be sup- 
posed to use to his erring but not al- 
together godless offspring. If we 
exhibit a leaning toward Russia, we 
are forthwith admonished to beware 
of encouraging despotism; if we re- 
calour ancient friendship with France, 
we are likely to be reminded that with 
England we are the same in lan- 
guage, blood, and religion ; but, ifthere 
isa treaty favorable to the “ mother- 
country ” to be concocted, or a Euro- 
pean coalition adverse to the interests 
of our mother aforesaid apprehend- 
ed, Shakespeare, Milton, and Newton 
are resurrected and become our joint 
inheritance, and Great Britain and 
the United States are instantly declar- 
ed to be two, and the only two, “ free 
governments in the universe ” having 
acommon interest and a common des- 
tiny. Occasionally this maternal sur- 
veillance is varied by an allusion to our 
social or topographical peculiarities, 
really ludicrous from its very absurdi- 
ty, while it shows, with all this assump- 
tion of superiority, how very inaccu- 
rate is the knowledge of our kind re- 
lations. In a late article on the de- 
struction of the ancient forests, a writ- 
er in the Fortnightly Review grave- 
ly protests against “the further de- 
struction of scenery unique in Great 
Britain, and, if represented in Ame- 
rica at all, but imperfectly represent- 
ed by the oak openings of Michi- 
gan.” Now, if an American were 
to talk of the extensive prairies 
of Caermarthenshire or the pictur- 
esque mountains of Kent, his igno- 
trance of the physical peculiarities of 
even those small subdivisions would 
be apt to evoke the severe censure 
of our London critics. 
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Again, in their reviews of Ameri- 
can works, the English magazines, 
whether through design or from want 
of knowing better, usually fall into 
serious error in respect to the consti- 
tuent elements of our population. 
They affect to regard the American 
mind simply as a mere emanation of 
that of England, weakened, it is true, 
by time and distance, but still worthy 
of some consideration. How such 
a patent fallacy can be tolerated in 
that country, our nearest European 
neighbor as we are her best custo- 
mer, is incomprehensible. We have, 
it is true, generally adopted what was 
good in her civil polity at the time 
of the Revolution, and the majority 
of us speak her language as our na- 
tive tongue; but we are no more 
English than we are German, Irish, 
French, or Spanish in our origin, tem- 
perament, habits of thought, or de- 
velopment of genius. We are all 
these combined, as well as something 
more which only the free spirit of a 
republic can call into being, and, if 
modesty would permit us, we could 
say with truthfulness that there is con- 
tained within that word “ American” 
all the best elements of every Euro- 
pean race. ‘The latest instance of this 
self-deception we recently noticed in 
Saint Paul’s Magazine, in what was 
otherwise a very excellent notice of 
Hawthorne’s works. 

But America has the advantage of 
the practical arguments of material 
prosperity and rapidly developing 
esthetic tastes on her side, and is 
fast becoming indifferent to adverse 
criticism. With less fortunate coun- 
tries, like Ireland, for instance, the 
case is altogether different. The 
English magazine writers, when at a 
loss for an illustration or “an awful 
example,” never hesitate to draw on 
the history or pretended history of 
the sister kingdom for the required 
materials. We have before us some 
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dozen periodicals published in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, the majority of 
the articles in which are either on Irish 
topics or contain allusions to the af- 
fairs of that unfortunate and misgov- 
erned people, and that, too, as it may 
be supposed, in no very partial or 
eulogistic terms. This unrelenting 
hostility to a weak nation, while it 
may do very well for placemen and 
land-agents who live by the griefs and 
afflictions of others, is unworthy the 
chivalrous spirit which should distin- 
guish the true knight of the quill. 
We fear, however, that Burke’s say- 
ing with regard to the chivalry of the 
middle ages is equally applicable to 
our own times, and that the free lan- 
ces of the English metropolis, who 
will fight in any and every cause, are 
more in demand than the earnest 
searchers after truth and the honest 
correctors of public morals. 

We argue this from two facts: It 
is not unusual for the same person to 
be employed in writing for two or 
more publications altogether opposed 
in aim and character ; and, secondly, 
from the total absence of anything 
like religious sentiment in nearly the 
entire periodical press, if we except 
those published in the direct interests 
of Protestantism, and in those it de- 
generates into absolute bigotry. We 
do not say that all the magazines 
are positively immoral, but they cer- 
tainly are negatively so, and in this 
respect probably more dangerous to 
the well-being of society. Take their 
method of treating some late publi- 
cations which have been much spok- 
en of, for example. We find that 
Darwin’s elaborately nonsensical the- 
ory of the origin of the human race is 
handled with as much delicacy and 
seriousness as if the reviewers had 
gtave doubts in their own minds as 
to whether their ancestors had or 
had not been monkeys, or at least 
as if they considered it an open ques- 
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tion not yet definitely settled; while 
the blasphemies of Renan, instead of 
eliciting condemnation and reproof, 
are carefully and quietly reproduced 
and laid before the reader with a 
gentle caution against their novelty, 
Still, the prevailing tone of the Eng- 
lish magazines can scarcely be said 
to be actively anti-Catholic or un- 
christian. It partakes more of pa- 
ganism in a modified form, which, 
while not openly violating the laws 
of society, practically ignores the in- 
terference of Providence in the affairs 
of men, like the Universalist preacher 
whose highest eulogy, as pronounced 
by a friend, was that he was perfect- 
ly neutral in politics and religion. 
The short prose fiction sketches in 
which the English periodicals abound 
and which in artistic merit far excel 
ours, are based on the same inamiable 
sentimentalism—a sort of polite in- 
differentism, by which the heroes and 
heroines are made to walk through 
life unconscious that there is a Being 
to whom the fall of a sparrow is not 
unknown, and who directs the desti- 
ny of nations as well as individuals, 
Fiction, if not the best, is certainly a 
very effective medium of communi- 
cating correct ideas and pure morali- 
ty to the young, and, while it should 
be read sparingly, cannot in this 
age be altcgether dispensed with; 
and’ therefore it is that too much 
care cannot be taken to see that it is 
not only free from grossness, but that 
it is actively and primarily permeat- 
ed by the spirit of religion. Where 
this is not observed, as we regret to 
find in the case of the English ma- 
gazines, mere style of composition, 
felicity of diction, and power of de- 
cription count for nothing. They 
are simply evidences of the perver- 
sion of the gifts of God, which ought 
always and in all places to be used 
for the greater glory and honor of 
the Giver. 
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MEMOIR OF FATHER JOHN DE BREBEUF, S.J. 


WELL acquainted as was Father 
Brébeuf, from long study and intel- 
ligent observation, with the character 
and customs of the Hurons, he knew 
thoroughly how to propitiate their 
favor and regain their respect. His 
manly and courageous bearing dur- 
ing the prevalence of the fever, and 
his undaunted coolness and fearless- 
ness of death in the midst of the late 
persecution, had won for him the 
admiration of all the nobler spirits in 
the tribe. In December, 1637, he 
gave a grand banquet, to which were 
invited the chiefs and warriors of the 
country. He there addressed his 
assembled guests on the necessity of 
embracing the true faith. In Janu- 
ary of the next year, the head chief 
of the Hurons, or Aondecho, as he 
was called, returned the compliment 
by giving a similar banquet, to which 
Father Brébeuf was invited; . when 
he came to the banquet, the chief 
presented him to the assembly, not 
as a guest, but as the host of the 
occasion, addressing them thus: 
“Not I, but Echon, assembled you ; 
the object of the deliberation I know 
not; but be it what it may, it must, I 
am convinced, be of great moment. 
Let all then hearken attentively.” 
The ever-ready and zealous mission- 
ary then addressed the assembly 
on the same subject—the true 
faith. He followed this up with an- 
other banquet in February, where 
his address was followed by the 
evident but silent conviction of his 
hearers. At its close, the Aonde- 
cho arose, and exhorted his warriors 
and subjects to yield themselves to 
the counsels of the fathers. The 
deep guttural expression of approval, 


ho! ho! ho! resounded on all sides, 
and the grateful missionaries made 
their joyful thanksgiving by chanting 
the hymn of the Holy Ghost. Then, 
with one acclaim, the chiefs and 
warriors adopted Father Brébeuf 
into their tribe, and created him one 
of the chiefs of the land—a dignity 
which invested him with the power 
of summoning assemblies of the peo- 
ple in his own cabin. 

In the spring of 1638, the fever 
began to disappear from the country. 
Now, too, the first Christian mar- 
riage was solemnized, The wife of 
Joseph Chiwattenwha had been bap- 
tized in March, and the two were 
united together in holy matrimony by 
Father Brébeuf on St. Joseph’s Day. 
Peter Tsiwendaentaha united with 
them in approaching the holy com- 
munion. 

The public duties of the mission 
occupied the entire time of Father 
Brébeuf. The abandonment of 
Ihonitiria, in consequence of the 
recent scourge, caused Fathers le 
Mercier, Ragueneau, Garnier, Jogues, 
Pijart, and Chatelain to remove that 
mission to Teananstayaé, the resi- 
dence of Louis de Sainte Foi. But 
they felt great fears about that place, 
since its chief had shortly before in- 
stigated the warriors to canvass the 
murder of the missionaries at Ossos- 
sané. But Father Brébeuf, with 
characteristic courage and zeal, went 
to the village, and as a chief of the 
nation summoned a council of the 
chiefs and warriors. The mission 
was formally announced on the spot, 
and we shall soon see the fathers 
offering up the Holy Mass at Tean- 
anstayaé. The year before, an Iro- 
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quois prisoner had received baptism 
there from the hands of Father Bré- 
beuf; and now nearly a hundred 
prisoners, condemned to death, were 
instructed and baptized by the mis- 
sionaries on the eve of their execu- 
tion. About this time an entire 
tribe, the Wenrohronons, abandoned 
by their allies, the Neutrals, came 
and threw themselves upon the hos- 
pitality of the Hurons. They were 
wasting away from the effects of the 
recent plague, and the fathers at 
Ossossané rushed to their relief. 
They nursed their sick, instructed 
and baptized their dying, many of 
whom expired with the waters of 
baptism fresh upon their brows. The 
Hurons themselves were moved in 
favor of a religion capable of produc- 
ing such heroic examples; and on 
the 11th of November, St. Martin’s 
Day, one entire family, and the 
heads of two others, were baptized in 
health. On the Feast of the Imma- 
culate Conception, others were con- 
verted and baptized, numbering in 
all thirty ; so that at Christmas there 
was assembled, around that rude but 
holy altar in the wilderness, a sincere 
and fervent little congregation of 
Christians, adoring and offering their 
gifts to the infant Saviour. 

The missionaries were now distri- 
buted in sets of four, consisting of 
three of the earlier and one of the 
recently arrived fathers, at the va- 
rious points through the country 
where missions were located. Many 
new missions were opened, and the 
flying visits to villages whose mis- 
sions had been broken up by the 
persecution were renewed. Among 
the new missions now opened was the 
one already alluded to at Teanansta- 
yaé, or St. Joseph’s, whose commence- 
ment on New Year’s Day was cheered 
with fifty baptisms. The indefati- 
gable Brébeuf was its founder, and 
with him were associated Father 
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Jogues, whose Indian name was 
Ondesson, and Father Ragueneau. 
The most perfect system, both as re- 
gards the internal regulation of the 
affairs of the mission-house and its 
inmates, and the external labors of 
the fathers, was introduced by Fa- 
ther Brébeuf, which enabled them to 
perform an almost incredible amount 
of missionary labor. Among the 
natives, an aged chief named Onde- 
horrea, who was now a Christian, 
was of great assistance to them in 
their labors. He had once repulsed 
the fathers from his bed of illness, 
and, having called in the sorcerers, 
he then rejected them, and recalled 
the fathers, who were at once at his 
side. He was soon sufficiently in- 
structed to be baptized, and at the 
moment that the saving waters touch- 
ed his forehead, he arose suddenly in 
perfect health, to the amazement of 
all. He ever afterwards showed his 
sincerity as a Christian, and his gra- 
titude to the fathers, by remaining 
their constant friend and faithful 
assistant. 

A curious affair now arose, which 
will convey to us some idea of the 
trials with which those devoted mis- 
sionaries had to contend. A woman 
living in a little village near Ossos- 
sané, as she was passing along one 
night, saw the moon fall upon her 
head, and immediately change into 
a beautiful female, holding a child in 
her arms. The apparition declared 
herself to be the sovereign of that 
country and all the nations dwelling 
therein, and required that her sover- 
eign power should be acknowledged 
by each nation’s making a present 
or offering. The apparition desig. 
nated the offering which each nation 
should bring, not omitting the French, 
who were required to present blue 
blankets. The woman was taken ill, 
and demanded that the order of the 
divinity should be complied with for 
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her recovery. A council was ac- 
cordingly held at Ossossané, to which 
the missionaries were invited. They 
attended, and were bold enough to 
oppose so wicked a homage to a 
jalse deity. But all was in vain, for 
the whole country was in a ferment 
of excitement. ‘The most abomina- 
ble orgies known to savage life were 
celebrated in honor of this new god- 
dess, and men were hurrying in all 
directions to procure the required 
presents. Soon all the offerings were 
collected together, except the blue 
blankets of the French, and the mis- 
sionaries were called upon to do 
homage in the manner required of 
them. They resolutely refused com- 
pliance with such a requisition, and, 
as may be well imagined, they im- 
mediately became the objects of 
general indignation. Amid threats 
and imprecations, and the glare of 
the uplifted tomahawk, those coura- 
geous priests refused to let a blanket 
go from their cabin, except upon 
condition of the immediate cessation 
of all that was going on, and the dis- 
missal of the woman. ‘These terms 
were rejected, the orgies were con- 
tinued, and peril surrounded the 
fathers at every step; still they 
could not be induced to yield the 
points. Fortunately for the mission- 
aries, however, the apparition paid 
the woman another visit, and releas- 
ed the French from the unholy tri- 
bute. 

In September, 1639, new mission- 
aries arrived. Unfortunately, an In- 
dian in one of the canoes of their 
flotilla was infected with the small- 
pox, and that disease was thus intro- 
duced into the country. The mala- 
dy began to spread with fearful 
rapidity, and, as usual, the origin of 
this evil, as of all others, was attri- 
buted to the missionaries. Persecu- 
tion was at once renewed, the cross 
was violently dragged down from 
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their houses, their cabins were in- 
vaded, their crucifixes torn from 
their persons, one of them was cruel- 
ly beaten, and all were threatened 
with death. So great was their peril 
at one time that they calmly pre- 
pared themselves for martyrdom. 
They were finally ordered peremp- 
torily from the town. In the midst 
of these persecutions, the heart of 
Father Brébeuf was consoled with a 
vision: the Blessed Virgin, as the 
Mother of Sorrows, came to console 
her son and to confirin his courage ; 
she appeared to him with her heart 
transfixed with swords. At once his 
resolution was taken; he remained 
at his post of danger and of care, 
and continued his missionary labors. 

In consequence of these repeated 
persecutions, and the constant expo- 
sure of the fathers to the renewal of 
them by the malice of the medicine- 
men, it was determined to erect a 
missionary residence apart from the 
villages and their vicious population, 
which might prove a safe retreat for 
the fathers in time of trouble, and a 
convenient place for instructing the 
catechumens and others well dispos- 
ed to receive the faith. During the 
years that Father Brébeuf was at 
Ossossané, displaying the most hero- 
ic zeal and disinterested charity, he 
had met with the blackest ingratitude 
from the persons whom he had fed 
by depriving himself of nourishment, 
and on one occasion he was ignomi- 
niously beaten in public. The other 
fathers had suffered similar indigni- 
ties and maltreatment. While glory- 
ing, like the saints, in these sufferings 
for the sake of God and his church, 
he yet saw the necessity, for the sake 
of the mission, of a separate resi- 
dence. It was this necessity that 
originated St. Mary’s on the river 
Wye. 

In the various missions whose es- 
tablishments we have mentioned, there 
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had been baptized up to the summer 
of 1640 about one thousand persons: 
of these two hundred and sixty were 
infants, and though some of them 
were restored to health, by means 
apparently miraculous, most of them 
went in baptismal purity to swell the 
ranks of the church triumphant in 
heaven. It was about this time that 
Father Brébeuf ceased to be superior 
of the mission, and was succeeded 
by Father Jerome Lalemant. The 
Jesuit, ever true to his institute, pass- 
ed from command to obedience with 
the gladness and alacrity known only 
to the humble soldiers of the cross. 
His career as superior, arduous and 
glorious, was also abundant in fruit 
to the church. He was indeed the 
father of the Huron mission. Our 
eloquent Bancroft, in speaking of his 
and his companions’ labors to intro- 
duce Christianity among the aborigi- 
nes of our continent, says that St. 
Joseph’s chapel, wherein, “in the 
gaze of thronging crowds, vespers 
and matins began to be chanted, and 
the sacred bread was consecrated by 
solemn Mass, amazed the hereditary 
guardians of the council-fires of the 
Huron tribes. Beautiful testimony 
of the equality of the human race! 
the sacred wafer, emblem of the di- 
vinity in man, all that the church of- 
fered to the princes and nobles of the 
European world, was shared with 
the humblest of the savage neophytes. 
The hunter, as he returned from his 
wild roamings, was taught to hope 
for eternal rest; the braves, as they 
came from war, were warned of the 
wrath that kindles against sinners a 
never-dying fire, fiercer far than the 
fires of the Mohawks; and the idlers 
of the Indian villages were told the 
exciting tale of the Saviour’s death 
for their redemption.” 

Father Brébeuf, already the found- 
er of so many missions, now starts 
out with unabated ardor to open 
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others. Accompanied by Father 
Chaumonot, he advanced into the 
country of the Neutrals, naming the 
first town he entered “ All Saints.” 
He pushed onward to the Niagara, 
to the residence of Tsoharissen, the 
chief whom all the Neuter towns 
obeyed. Hither the calumnies of 
some hostile Hurons had preceded 
him, and represented Echon as the 
most terrible of sorcerers. The two 
missionaries were repulsed on ali 
sides, and in their retreat from place 
to place were pursued by the arrows 
of their enemies. Still they perse- 
vered, and they succeeded in visiting 
eighteen towns, preached the Gospel 
in ten of them, and announced for 
the first time the words of truth to 
at least three thousand souls. Dur- 
ing these labors, the keen eye of 
Brébeuf saw the importance to New 
France of an occupation of the Nia- 
gara by missions and trading posts; 
the travels of the missionaries would 
be greatly shortened, the warlike Iro- 
quois restrained, the Hurons saved 
from a war of extermination, and the 
whole interior continent opened to 
European civilization and the faith 
of Christ. The plan of Father Bré- 
beuf received little attention at court: 
a neglect which decided the fate of 
empires. We cannot determine pre- 
cisely how far Father Brébeuf ad- 
vanced into the country; only one 
town received the missionaries, which 
they called St. Michael’s. They, 
however, approached as far into the 
Iroquois country as was possible; still 
Bancroft says it is uncertain that he 
ever stood upon the territory of our 
republic. 

But the hostile Hurons, not con- 
tented with tke furious persecution 
they had raised against the fathers in 
their own country, pursued them into 
their new mission. Two Huron de- 
puties soon arrived, and proclaimed 
a tempting reward for such as would 
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deliver the country from those de- 
yoted men. While the council was 
engaged in debating the question of 
his expulsion or death, Father Bré- 
beuf was making his examen of con- 
science in the cabin where he Iedged, 
and suddenly he beheld a fearful 
spectre: the figure held three darts, 
which were successively hurled against 
him and his companion, but were 
averted by an unseen hand. Pre- 
saging evil from the vision, the two 
fathers made their confessions to each 
other, and, thus prepared to die, they 
went to rest. They afterward learn- 
ed from their post, who returned to 
the cabin late at night, that theses- 
sion of the council was long and 
stormy ; three times the young braves 
had insisted on butchering them on 
the spot, but were restrained by the 
achems. But now, such was the 
state of the feeling aroused against 
them, that they could not advance a 
step in safety. Turned from every 
shelter, and encountering death at 
every step, they wandered as outcasts 
over the country. Believing that 
their longer continuance was only 
calculated to increase the savage ha- 
tred of the people against them, and 
retard the introduction of the faith, 
the fathers retreated to the Neuter 
town which they had named All 
Saints. Here they wintered and spent 
the time in instructing the people. 
In the spring, they advanced as far 
as Teotongniatou, or St. Williams, 
where a charitable woman gave them 
a shelter. While thus lingering, Fa- 
ther Brébeuf arranged his Huron 
dictionary to the Neuter dialect, in 
which he had made considerable pro- 
gress in four months. No sooner 
had the ameliorating influences of 
spring rendered travelling just possi- 
ble, even to such travellers as those 
who had been accustomed for years 
to brave every hardship, than Father 
Brébeuf and his companions started 
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on one of the most extraordinary 
journeys on record. Already spent 
with fatigues and privations, and pur- 
sued by danger, Father Brébeuf had 
to remain six days in the woods, 
sleeping on the snow, and without a 
covering or shed over his head. The 
cold was so intense that the trees 
themselves did split with a noise like 
the crack of a rifle. A special Pro- 
vidence protected him, for he exhi- 
bited no evidence that he had been 
cold orexposed. Loaded with the pro- 
visions which he was compelled to car- 
ry, as there were no relays on the way, 
he travelled two days across a lake 
of ice; and while thus struggling 
onward, his heart and eyes lifted up 
to heaven, he fell upon the ice. His 
portly frame gave such violence to 
his fall that he was unable to rise 
from the ice. After a long time he 
was lifted up by one of his compan- 
ions, and then found that his extre- 
mities were palsied, and he could 
not lift his feet from the ground. Be- 
sides, his collar-bone was broken. 
He bore the last in silence, as it was 
not apparent. This fact was only 
discovered two years later by the 
surgeon who attended him at Que- 
bec. In vain his companions beg- 
ged the privilege of drawing him the 
remaining thirty-six miles of the 
journey in a sled, and at other times 
to assist him on the way; he declin- 
ed all their generous offers, and la- 
bored onward, scarcely able to drag 
one foot after the other. It was thus 
he crossed the level country, and 
when he came to the mountains, he 
crept up on his hands and feet, and 
allowed himself to stide down on the 
opposite side, retarding his too rapid 
descent with his bruised and aching 
hands. Thus he completed his jour- 
ney, which for love of suffering, pa- 
tience, and humility compares with 
some of the most heroic achievements 
recorded of the saints. His com- 
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panions went forward on other la- 
bors, but Father Brébeuf, while wait- 
ing for the next flotilla bound for 
Quebec, determined to take what he 
styled his “ repose ”—a repose busily 
spent in making important arrange- 
ments for the missions, which his su- 
perior knowledge of everything re- 
lating to them enabled him alone to 
effect. 

On the passage to Three Rivers, 
Father Brébeuf was accompanied by 
Sondatsaa, an exemplary catechu- 
men, and a party chiefly Christians 
or catechumens, ‘They arrived at 
Three Rivers after a narrow escape 
from the murderous blades of the 
Mohawks, who were lying in wait 
for them. Finding it impossible for 
Fathers Ragueneau and Menard to 
reach their missions in Huronia with- 
out a strong guard, Father Brébeuf 
proceeded with Father Ragueneau 
and Sondatsaa to Sillery, in order to 
obtain succor forthem. Here, moved 
by the entreaties of all, and especially 
of Sondatsaa himself, and having com- 
pleted his instruction, Father Brébeuf 
consented to baptize that zealous con- 
vert. ‘The ceremony was performed 
at Sillery, on the 27th of June, with 
great pomp, and in the presence of a 
concourse of Indians. The Chevalier 
de Montmagny was godfather to the 
convert, who received the Christian 
name of Charles. He now returned, 
a Christian, to his own country, bear- 
ing in his little flotilla the two fathers 
destined for the Huron mission. While 
Father Brébeuf was dwelling at Sil- 
lery, the next flotilla of Hurons that 
came bore its usual freight of calum- 
nies against Echon. They now ac- 
cused him of being colleagued with 
the Iroquois for the destruction of the 
Hurons. This renewal of calumny 
checked, for a time, his success; but 
he continued his preparations and 
arrangements for the Neuter mission 
and his endeavors to convert his per- 
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secutors to the faith. He endeavored 
to persuade some of these Hurons to 
remain and winter with him, in order 
to receive instructions. Two of them, 
who were left behind in the chase, 
were induced to remain, and Father 
Brébeuf, after the usual instruction 
and probation, had the consolation 
of receiving these into the one fold 
of the One Shepherd. He also suc- 
ceeded in gaining a number of other 
Huron converts. Father Nimont, 
struck with the happy results of his la- 
bors, resolved to detain him another 
winter at Sillery. It was during this 
summer that Father Jogues came to 
Sillery for supplies. Here these future 
martyrs met in the prosecution of their 
noble labors ; but soon the unconquer- 
able Brébeuf saw his saintly compan- 
ion set forth on his perilous mission 
over the country infested by the Iro- 
quois, to carry relief to the Huron 
missionaries. Himself was soon to 
follow. 

In the spring of 1643, Father Bré- 
beuf proceeded to Three Rivers, 
where he was cheered by tidings 
of Father Jogues. That holy mis- 
sionary, in returning from Sillery to 
bring succor to his companions in 
Huronia, had fallen a captive into 
the hands of the fierce Iroquois, and 
his fate was the object of intense 
anxiety. Father Brébeuf now learned 
that he was still living. The bold 
and generous Brébeuf arranged 
with a Huron, who was going out, to 
wait for letters to Father Jogues at 
Fort Richelieu; the father, bearing 
the letters, penetrated as far as the 
fort, but the courage of the Huron 
messenger failed; he had passed and 
was afraid to return, and the Jesuit 
was compelled to retrace his steps 
without succeeding in conveying a 
word of comfort and encouragement 
to his captive brother. In the spring 
of 1644, Father Bressani also, in en- 
deavoring to reach Huronia, fell into 
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the hands of the Iroquois. But the 
Huron missionaries must be succored 
at every hazard, and Father Brébeuf 
was now chosen for this perilous en- 
terprise. Setting out in the summer, 
with an escort of twenty soldiers given 
to him by the governor, he reached 
the Huron missions in safety on the 
7th of September. The Huron mis- 
sion had ever been the dearest object 
of Father Brébeuf’s heart. Restored 
now to his chosen vineyard, he de- 
voted himself to the task of convert- 
ing those tribes with a zeal and an 
energy worthy of his former glorious 
career. Year after year he continued 
his heroic labors; and, though our 
pen cannot follow him, step by step, 
through the trials, sacrifices, and ex- 
ertions which his seraphic love in- 
spired him to encounter, they were 
recorded in minutest detail by angelic 
pens in heaven. Success crowned 
the efforts of Father Brébeuf and his 
companions, Persecution ceased, and 
the whole country was becoming con- 
quered to the faith. In August, 1646, 
Father Gabriel Lalemant, full of zeal 
and courage, was joined with Father 
Brébeuf'in the mission of St. Ignatius, 
which embraced the town of St. Louis 
and some smaller villages. By this 
time, the horrid superstitions of the 
country had given way to the pure 
and holy rites of Catholic worship, 
and the cross, so lately despised, 
feared, and hated, had now become 
the object of love and veneration. 
Father Bressani writes: “The faith 
had now made the conquest of the 
entire country.” “We might say 
they were now ripe for heaven; that 
naught was needed but the reaping- 
hook of death to lay the harvest up 
in the safe garner-house of paradise.” 
“ Religion seemed at last the peaceful 
mistress of the land.” 

Allusion has several times been 
made to the visions from on high 
which were mercifully sent to warn 
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Father Brébeuf of danger impend- 
ing, or to sustain him under the ex- 
traordinary afflictions, persecutions, 
and sufferings which at times seemed 
to exceed even his remarkable powers 
of endurance. Some of these have 
already been described. To the Pro- 
testant and non-Catholic mind, these 
miraculous communications to the 
saints are but the imaginings of mor- 
bid and diseased intellects. Park- 
man, in his Yesuits in North America, 
relates the following visions of Father 
Brébeuf only to classify them as psy- 
chological phenomena: “It is,” he 
says, “scarcely necessary to add that 
signs and voices from another world, 
visitations from hell and visions 
from heaven, were incidents of no 
rare occurrence in the lives of these 
ardent apostles. To Brébeuf, whose 
deep nature, like a furnace white-hot, 
glowed with the still intensity of his 
enthusiasm, they were especially fre- 
quent. Demons, in troops, appeared 
before him, sometimes in the guise of 
men, sometimes as bears, wolves, or 
wild-cats. He called on God, and 
the apparitions vanished. Death, like 
a skeleton, sometimes menaced him; 
and once, as he faced it with an un- 
quailing eye, it fell powerless at his 
feet. A demon, in the form of a 
woman, assailed him with the temp- 
tation which beset St. Benedict among 
the rocks of Subiaco; but Brébeuf 
signed the cross, and the infernal siren 
melted into air. He saw the vision 
of a vast and gorgeous palace, and a 
miraculous voice assured him that 
such was to be the reward of those 
who dwelt in savage hovels for the 
cause of God. Angels appeared to 
him, and more than once St. Joseph 
and the Virgin were visibly present 
before his sight. Once, when he was 
among the Neutral nation, in the win- 
ter of 1640, he beheld the ominous 
apparition of a great cross slowly ap- 
proaching from the quarter where lay 
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the country of the Iroquois. He told 
the vision to his companions. 

“« What was it like ? how large was 
it ?’ they eagerly demanded. 

“¢ Large enough,’ replied the priest, 
‘to crucify us all.’ 

“To explain such phenomena is 
the province of psychology and not 
of history. Their occurrence is no 
matter of surprise, and it would be 
superfluous to doubt that they were 
recounted in good faith and with a 
full belief in their reality. In these 
enthusiasts we find striking examples 
of one of the morbid forces of human 
nature ; yet, in candor, let us do honor 
to what was genuine in them—that 
principle of self-abnegation which is 
the life of true religion, and which is 
vital no less to the highest forms of 
heroism.” 

Bancroft, alluding to the same sub- 
ject, and to the life, austerities, and 
self-sacrifice of Father Brébeuf, says: 
“The missionaries themselves pos- 
sessed the weaknesses and the virtues 
of their order. For fifteen years en- 
during the infinite labors and perils 
of the Huron mission, and exhibiting, 
as it was said, ‘an absolute pattern 
of every religious virtue,’ Jean de 
Brébeuf, respecting even the nod of 
his distant superiors, bowed his mind 
and his judgment to obedience. Be- 
sides the assiduous fatigues of his of- 
fice, each day, and sometimes twice 
in the day, he applied to himself the 
lash ; beneath a bristling hair-shirt he 
wore an iron girdle, armed on all sides 
with projecting points; his fasts were 
frequent; almost always his pious 
vigils continued deep into the night. 
In vain did Asmodeus assume for 
him the forms of earthly beauty ; his 
eye rested benignantly on visions of 
divine things. Once, imparadised in 
a trance, he beheld the Mother of him 
whose cross he bore, surrounded by 
a crowd of virgins, in the beatitudes 
of heaven. Once, as he himself has 
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recorded, while engaged in penance, 
he saw Christ unfold his arms to em- 
brace him with the utmost love, pro- 
mising oblivion of his sins. Once, 
late at night, while praying in the si- 
lence, he had a vision of an infinite 
number of crosses, and, with mighty 
heart, he strove, again and again, to 
grasp them all. Often he saw the 
shapes of foul fiends, now appearing 
as madmen, now as raging beasts; 
and often he beheld the image of 
death, a bloodless form, by the side 
of the stake, struggling with bonds, 
and at last falling, as a harmless 
spectre, at his feet. Having vowed 
to seek out suffering for the greater 
glory of God, he renewed that vow 
every day, at the moment of tasting 
the sacred wafer; and as his cupidi- 
ty for martyrdom grew into a passion, 
he exclaimed, ‘ What shall I render 
to thee, Jesus my Lord, for all thy 
benefits? I will accept thy cup, 
and invoke thy name: and in sight 
of the Eternal Father and the Holy 
Spirit, of the most holy Mother of 
Christ and St. Joseph, before angels, 
apostles, and martyrs, before St. Ig- 
natius and Francis Xavier, he made 
a vow never to decline an opportu- 
nity of martyrdom, and never to re- 
ceive the death-blow but with joy.” 
In the eye of Catholic faith, these 
visions and special revelations are 
but the fruits and blessings of a re- 
vealed and supernatural religion. 
While they do not fall to the lot of 
us ordinary Christians, nor are they 
necessary helps in the little we ac- 
complish for God and his church, 
it is difficult to conceive how the 
saints and martyrs could have per- 
formed their sublime actions, or met 
their cruel and unjust deaths for 
God’s sake with a smile—sacrifices so 
far above and even repugnant to our 
nature—without the aid of these su- 
pernatural supports. The dedication 
of himself to martyrdom, and the 
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heroic courage and joy with which he 
met his appalling fate, could only be 
achieved in the bosom of a church 
believing in miracles, and presenting 
to her children the crown of martyr- 
dom as the highest reward attain- 
able by man. The visions of Father 
Brébeuf, like other miracles, depend 
wholly upon the evidence and cir- 
cumstances by which they are suppor- 
ted to entitle them to belief. It was 
not his habit to disclose them ; it was 
only when commanded by his su- 
periors that he committed them to 
writing. ‘They thus rest upon his 
solemn written words, and upon their 
perfect agreement in many instances 
with contemporaneous facts transpir- 
ing beyond his sight and knowledge. 
To suppose him to have been delud- 
ed would be to contradict every 
quality of mind and character so 
universally attributed to him by all 
Protestant historians. 

Father Brébeuf’s aspirations for 
the crown of martyrdom were pro- 
phetic of his appointed and glorious 
end. But to him all historians have 
attributed the most practical views 
in relation to the Indian missions, 
and the coolest and wisest manner 
of dealing with them. There was no 
mere sentimentality in his nature. 
He addressed his powerful energies 
and resources to the actual conversion 
of the Indians to Christianity, and we 
have seen how great were the results 
he achieved. But now, alas! a dark 
cloud was seen gathering over the 
happy Christian republic of the Hu- 
rons. Already, during the winter of 
1649, the fierce Iroquois hordes, num- 
bering upwards of one thousand, had 
secretly passed over a space of six 
hundred miles of Huron forests, and 
on the sixteenth of March they appear- 
ed suddenly before the town of St. 
ignatius, while the chiefs and war- 
riors were absent on the chase, and 
the old men, women, and children 
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were buried insleep. Strongly as the 
place was fortified, this overwhelm- 
ing force carried it by storm, and 
murdered its unsuspecting inhabi- 
tants. Three only escaped, half-nak- 
ed, from the slaughter, and gave the 
alarm to the village of St. Louis, 
where the fathers were then laboring, 
Here preparations were at once 
made to offer a gallant but unequal 
resistance. The women and children 
were sent over forty miles of ice and 
snow to seek a shelter in the cabins 
of the Petuns. The chiefs exhorted 
the fathers also to fly, since they could 
not go to the war. But Father Bré- 
beuf, with all the heroism of his great 
soul, answered that there was some- 
thing more necessary than fire and 
steel in such a crisis; it was to have 
recourse to God and the sacraments, 
which none could administer but 
they—that he and his companion, 
the gentle Lalemant, would abandon 
them only in death. The two fa- 
thers, says Father Bressani, “now 
hurried from place to place, exhort- 
ing all to prayer, administering the 
sacraments of penance and baptism 
to the sick and the catechumens, in 
a word, confirming all in our holy 
faith. The enemy in fact remained 
at the first fork only long enough to 
provide for the safe keeping of the 
prisoners and the safety of those left 
as a garrison to guard them. After 
this they marched, or rather rushed, 
directly upon St. Louis. Here none 
were now left but the old and sick, the 
missionaries, and about a hundred 
braves to defend the place. They 
held out for some time, and even re- 
pulsed the enemy at the first assault, 
with the loss of about thirty killed, 
but the number of the assailants be- 
ing incomparably greater, they over- 
came all resistance, and, cutting 
down with their axes the palisades 
which defended the beseiged, were 
soon in possession of thetown. Then 
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putting all to fire and steel, they con- 
sumed in their very town, in their very 
cabins, all the old, sick, and infirm 
who had been unable to save them- 
selves by flight.” 

What contrasts the events of his- 
tory present! While this relentless 
slaughter was at its height, and the 
worst passions of the fiercest of hea- 
thens were let loose, the scene of 
blood, fire, and death was relieved 
by the presence of Christian heroes 
the most gentle, merciful, and self- 
sacrificing. ‘They stood in the breach 
to the last stroke of the enemy, en- 
couraging the dying Christians to 
fortitude and hope, the wounded to 
patience, and the prisoners to cour- 
age and perseverance in the faith. The 
palisades of St. Louis finally were 
cut away. The infuriate Iroquois 
swept in, and the whole surviving 
garrison, warriors and priests, were 
all made prisoners together. The 
savages rejoiced especially at the 
capture of such a prisoner as Father 
Brébeuf, whom they immediately 
showed signs of torturing, when a 
generous Oneida chief, more magna- 
nimous than the rest, purchased him 
from his captors for a large price in 
wampum. It seemed as though he 
was about to be-deprived of his cov- 
eted crown; but no! the victors re- 
tracted their bargain, and Father Bré- 
beuf was again seized by his enemies. 
He and Father Lalemant were strip- 
ped, bound fast, and cruelly beaten, 
and their nails were torn out. But 
lest some change in the tide of war 
should deprive them of their prison- 
ers, the latter were all sent, closely 
bound and tightly secured, to St. Ig- 
natius, Here, as they entered the 
town, they were beaten and bruised 
by the rabble with sticks and clubs. 
The large and conspicuous frame of 
Father Brébeuf attracted a double 
share of blows on his already bruised 
and lacerated head andbody. In the 
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midst of these cruelties, he was forgetful 
of himself, and anxious only that his 
Christian Hurons, who were now his 
fellow-prisoners, should be encourag- 
ed and consoled in their extreme 
danger. From the stake to which 
he had been tied, beholding them 
assembled for the torture, he lost 
sight completely of his own greater 
calamitiés and sufferings, and thus 
he addressed them: “ My children, 
let us lift up our eyes to heaven in 
the worst of our torments; let us 
remember that God beholdeth all 
we suffer, and will soon be our re- 
ward exceeding great. Let us die 
in this faith, and hope from his good- 
ness the accomplishment of his pro- 
mises. I pity you more than myself, 
but support manfully the little tor- 
ment that yet remains. It will end 
with our lives; the glory which fol- 
lows will have no end.” How great 
must have been his consolation when 
he heard their heroic answer, a con- 
vincing proof that Indians may be 
truly converted to Christianity, and 
possess the constancy to die in the 
faith. “ ’Tis well, Echon,” they cried, 
“our souls will be in_ heaven, 
while our bodies suffer on earth; en- 
treat God to show us mercy; we shall 
invoke him to our latest breath.” 
Enraged at his exhortations and un- 
flinching zeal, even in death, some 
Hurons adopted by the Iroquois 
rushed upon him and burned his 
flesh with a fire which they kindled 
near him, they cut off his hands, 
and while Father Lalemant’s flesh 
was cut and punctured with awls 
and other sharp instruments, and hot 
irons placed under his armpits, they 
led him forth to torture and death 
before the eyes of Father Brébeuf, 
in order to add to the agonies of the 
latter. As Father Brébeuf continued 
to speak and to exhort his Christians, 
and to threaten the vengeance of 
heaven upon their persecutors, thev 
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cut off his lower lip and nose, and 
thrust a red-hot iron down his throat. 
Even after this, when he saw his su- 
perior, the gentle Lalemant, led out 
to death, he called out to him with 
a broken voice in the words of St. 
Paul, “ We are made a spectacle to 
the world, to angels, and to men.” 
Throwing himself at Father Brébeuf’s 
feet, Father Lalemant was ruthlessly 
torn away, and in a few moments he 
was enveloped in flames at the stake, 
and his gentle soul preceded that of 
the intrepid Brébeuf to heaven. Turn- 
ing next upon Father Brébeuf, they 
threw a collar of red-hot axes around 
his neck, which seethed and burned 
their way into his flesh; he stood, 
in the midst of such agonies, erect 
and motionless, apparently insensible 
to pain, intent only on vindicating 
the faith he had so long and faithful- 
ly announced. His tormentors were 
awed by his constancy, which seem- 
ed to them a proof that he was more 
than man. But they again taxed 
their ingenuity for new tortures. An 
apostate Huron, who had been a 
convert of Father Brébeuf in the 
Huron mission, and had since been 
adopted by the Iroquois, was the 
first to signalize the zeal of the rene- 
He proposed to pour hot 
water on the head of Father Brébeuf, 
in return for the quantities of cold 
water he had poured on the heads 
pf others in baptism. The sugges- 
/ tion was received with fiendish joy, 
and soon the kettle was swung. 
While the water was boiling, they 
added fresh cruelties to their victim’s 
sufferings. They crushed his mouth 
and jaw with huge stones, thrust heat- 
ed iron and stones into his wounds, 
and with his own eyes he beheld 
them devour the slices of flesh which 
they cut from his legs and arms. 
Let us not cut short the appalling 
story ; for surely, what a martyr bore 
a Christian may have courage to 
Three.‘ and _ bringing the scalding 
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water from the caldron, they poured 
it over his bruised head and lacerat- 
ed body amidst shouts and impreca- 
tions, and, as they did so, the high- 
priests of the occasion mockingly 
said to him: “We baptize you that 
you may be happy in heaven; for 
nobody can be saved without a good 
baptism.” By this time Father Bré- 
beut’s mouth and tongue could no 
longer articulate, but even yet by 
his erect posture, the struggling and 
brave expression of his almost expir- 
ing eye, and even by his half-formed 
words, he encouraged the Christian 
captives to perseverance, and endea- 
vored to deter the savages from tor- 
turing them by threats of heaven’s 
vengeance. Again cutting slices 
from his body and devouring them 
before his eyes, they told him that 
his flesh was good. Some of the 
renegade Hurons, more fiendish than 
even the Iroquois, again mocked him 
by saying: “You told us that the 
more one suffers on earth, the hap- 
pier he is in heaven. We wish to 
make you happy; we torment you, 
because we love you; and you ought 
to thank us for it.” They next scalp- 
ed him, and even after this they 
poured the boiling water over his 
head, repeating the torture three 
times; they cut off his feet, and 
splitting open his stalworth and gen- 
erous chest, they crowded around 
and drank with exultation the warm 
blood of the expiring hero. His 
eye, firm and expressive to the last, 
was now dimmed in death, and at 
last a chief tore out his noble and 
brave heart, cut it into a thousand 
pieces, and distributed it to the sa- 
vage cannibals that crowded around 
to receive a share of so exalted and 
unconquerable a victim. Thus per- 
ished of earth, while crowned of 
heaven, the illustrious Brébeuf, “ the 
founder of the Huron mission— 
its truest hero, its greatest martyr.” 

The Iroquois, now glutted with 
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putting all to fire and steel, they con- 
sumed in their very town, in their very 
cabins, all the old, sick, and infirm 
who had been unable to save them- 
selves by flight.” 

What contrasts the events of his- 
tory present! While this relentless 
slaughter was at its height, and the 
worst passions of the fiercest of hea- 
thens were let loose, the scene of 
blood, fire, and death was relieved 
by the presence of Christian heroes 
the most gentle, merciful, and self- 
sacrificing. They stood in the breach 
to the last stroke of the enemy, en- 
couraging the dying Christians to 
fortitude and hope, the wounded to 
patience, and the prisoners to cour- 
age and perseverance in the faith. The 
palisades of St. Louis finally were 
cut away. The infuriate Iroquois 
swept in, and the whole surviving 
garrison, warriors and priests, were 
all made prisoners together. The 
savages rejoiced especially at the 
capture of such a prisoner as Father 
Brébeuf, whom they immediately 
showed signs of torturing, when a 
generous Oneida chief, more magna- 
nimous than the rest, purchased him 
from his captors for a large price in 
wampum. It seemed as though he 
was about to be-deprived of his cov- 
eted crown; but no! the victors re- 
tracted their bargain, and Father Bré- 
beuf was again seized by his enemies. 
He and Father Lalemant were strip- 
ped, bound fast, and cruelly beaten, 
and their nails were torn out. But 
lest some change in the tide of war 
should deprive them of their prison- 
ers, the latter were all sent, closely 
bound and tightly secured, to St. Ig- 
natius, Here, as they entered the 
town, they were beaten and bruised 
by the rabble with sticks and clubs. 
The large and conspicuous frame of 
Father Brébeuf attracted a double 
share of blows on his already bruised 
and lacerated headandbody. Inthe 


midst of these cruelties, he was forgetful 
of himself, and anxious only that his 
Christian Hurons, who were now his 
fellow-prisoners, should be encourag- 
ed and consoled in their extreme 
danger. From the stake to which 
he had been tied, beholding them 
assembled for the torture, he lost 
sight completely of his own greater 
calamitiés and sufferings, and thus 
he addressed them: “ My children, 
let us lift up our eyes to heaven in 
the worst of our torments; let us 
remember that God beholdeth all 
we suffer, and will soon be our re- 
ward exceeding great. Let us die 
in this faith, and hope from his good- 
ness the accomplishment of his pro- 
mises, I pity you more than myself, 
but support manfully the little tor- 
ment that yet remains. It will end 
with our lives; the glory which fol- 
lows will have no end.” How great 
must have been his consolation when 
he heard their heroic answer, a con- 
vincing proof that Indians may be 
truly converted to Christianity, and 
possess the constancy to die in the 
faith. “’Tis well, Echon,” they cried, 
“our souls will be in _ heaven, 
while our bodies suffer on earth; en- 
treat God to show us mercy; we shall 
invoke him to our latest breath.” 
Enraged at his exhortations and un- 
flinching zeal, even in death, some 
Hurons adopted by the Iroquois 
rushed upon him and burned his 
flesh with a fire which they kindled 
near him, they cut off his hands, 
and while Father Lalemant’s flesh 
was cut and punctured with awls 
and other sharp instruments, and hot 
irons placed under his armpits, they 
led him forth to torture and death 
before the eyes of Father Brébeuf, 
in order to add to the agonies of the 
latter. As Father Brébeuf continued 
to speak and to exhort his Christians, 
and to threaten the vengeance of 
heaven upon their persecutors, thev 
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cut off his lower lip and nose, and 
thrust a red-hot iron down his throat. 
Even after this, when he saw his su- 
perior, the gentle Lalemant, led out 
to death, he called out to him with 
a broken voice in the words of St. 
Paul, “We are made a spectacle to 
the world, to angels, and to men.” 
Throwing himself at Father Brébeuf’s 
feet, Father Lalemant was ruthlessly 
torn away, and in a few moments he 
was enveloped in flames at the stake, 
and his gentle soul preceded that of 
the intrepid Brébeuf to heaven. Turn- 
ing next upon Father Brébeuf, they 
threw a collar of red-hot axes around 
his neck, which seethed and burned 
their way into his flesh; he stood, 
in the midst of such agonies, erect 
and motionless, apparently insensible 
to pain, intent only on vindicating 
the faith he had so long and faithful- 
ly announced. His tormentors were 
awed by his constancy, which seem- 
ed to them a proof that he was more 
than man. But they again taxed 
their ingenuity for new tortures. An 
apostate Huron, who had been a 
convert of Father Brébeuf in the 
Huron mission, and had since been 
adopted by the Iroquois, was the 
first to signalize the zeal of the rene- 
gade. He proposed to pour hot 
water on the head of Father Brébeuf, 
in return for the quantities of cold 
water he had poured on the heads 
of others in baptism. The sugges- 
tion was received with fiendish joy, 
and soon the kettle was swung. 
While the water was boiling, they 
added fresh cruelties to their victim’s 
sufferings. They crushed his mouth 
and jaw with huge stones, thrust heat- 
ed iron and stones into his wounds, 
and with his own eyes he beheld 
them devour the slices of flesh which 
they cut from his legs and arms. 
Let us not cut short the appalling 
story ; for surely, what a martyr bore 
a Christian may have courage to 
Three.‘ and __ bringing the scalding 
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water from the caldron, they poured 
it over his bruised head and lacerat- 
ed body amidst shouts and impreca- 
tions, and, as they did so, the high- 
priests of the occasion mockingly 
said to him: “We baptize you that 
you may be happy in heaven; for 
nobody can be saved without a good 
baptism.” By this time Father Bré- 
beut’s mouth and tongue could no 
longer articulate, but even yet by 
his erect posture, the struggling and 
brave expression of his almost expir- 
ing eye, and even by his half-formed 
words, he encouraged the Christian 
captives to perseverance, and endea- 
vored to deter the savages from tor- 
turing them by threats of heaven’s 
vengeance. Again cutting slices 
from his body and devouring them 
before his eyes, they told him that 
his flesh was good. Some of the 
renegade Hurons, more fiendish than 
even the Iroquois, again mocked him 
by saying: “You told us that the 
more one suffers on earth, the hap- 
pier he is in heaven. We wish to 
make you happy; we torment you, 
because we love you; and you ought 
to thank us for it.” They next scalp- 
ed him, and even after this they 
poured the boiling water over his 
head, repeating the torture three 
times; they cut off his feet, and 
splitting open his stalworth and gen- 
erous chest, they crowded around 
and drank with exultation the warm 
blood of the expiring hero. His 
eye, firm and expressive to the last, 
was now dimmed in death, and at 
last a chief tore out his noble and 
brave heart, cut it into a thousand 
pieces, and distributed it to the sa- 
vage cannibals that crowded around 
to receive a share of so exalted and 
unconquerable a victim. Thus per- 
ished of earth, while crowned of 
heaven, the illustrious Brébeuf, “ the 
founder of the Huron mission— 
its truest hero, its greatest martyr.” 

The Iroquois, now glutted with 
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carnage, and apprehensive of the 
approach of a superior force, retired 
to their own country. The fathers 
from St. Mary’s came to St. Ignatius 
to bestow the last honors upon the 
earthly remains of their martyred 
companions. It was with difficulty 
they discovered their burned and 
mangled bodies among the mass of 
slain the victorious Iroquois had left. 
Their precious remains were solemn- 
ly and sorrowfully carried to St. 
Mary’s, and affectionately and reli- 
giously interred. A portion of Fa- 
ther Brébeuf’s relics: were subse- 
quently carried to Quebec. A silver 
bust, containing the, head of the 
martyr, was presented by his family 
to the Canadian mission, and is still 
reverently preserved by the convent 
of hospital nuns in that city. So 
great was his reputation for sanctity 
that it became a familiar and pious 
practice in Canada to invoke his in- 
tercession. There are well-attested 
cases recorded of the wonderful in- 
tervention of heaven in favor of 
those who invoked his aid as a saint 
in heaven. 

Among the many virtues which 
adorned the life and character of 
Father Brébeuf may be particularly 
mentioned his ardent love of holy 
poverty and suffering, his purity of 
soul, his singleness of purpose, his 
profound obedience and humility, 
his. zeal and courage, his love of 
prayer and penitential austerities, and 
his generous longing for the salvation 
of souls. “The character of Bré- 
beuf,” says Bancroft, “was firm be- 
yond every trial: his virtue had been 
nursed in the familiar sight of death. 
Disciplined by twenty years’ service 
in the wilderness work, he wept bit- 
terly for the sufferings of his con- 
verts, but for himself he exulted in 
the prospect of martyrdom.” “Thus,” 
writes Mr. J. G. Shea in his History 
of the Catholic Missions, “about four 


o’clock in the afternoon, after three 
hours of frightful torture, expired 
John de Brébeuf, the real founder 
of the [Huron] mission, a man such 
as the Catholic Church alone can 
produce; as a missionary, unequalled 
for his zeal, ability, untiring exer- 
tion, and steady perseverance; as a 
servant of God, one whose virtues 
the Rota would pronounce heroic; 
patient in toil, hardship, suffering, 
and privation; a man of prayer, of 
deep and tender piety, of inflamed 
love of God, in whom and for whom 
he did and suffered all; as a martyr, 
one of the most glorious in our an- 
nals for the variety and atrocity of 
his torments.” ‘ He came of a noble 
race,” says Parkman, “the same, it 
is said, from which sprang the Eng- 
lish Earls of Arundel; but never had 
the mailed barons of his line con- 
fronted a fate so appalling with so 
prodigious a constancy. ‘To the last 
he refused to flinch, and his death 
was the astonishment of his murder- 
ers,” 

Praise has become exhausted on 
such a subject. Would that we might 
hope for some national good from 
the sublime lesson he has taught us! 
The red men are our brothers. The 
most precious blood of a God-man 
was poured out for them as for us; 
and God’s martyrs have joyfully 
given their noble lives for their sal- 
vation. Might not a Christian na- 
tion, in its power and goodness, yea, 
in its justice, save at least the poor 
remnant of them from further slaugh- 
ter; and say to the ever-ready and 
zealous missionaries of the Catholic 
Church: “Go, christianize and save 
our brothers; we will not slay them 
more; there is land enough for us 
and for them; we confide them to 
your heroic charity. We will protect 
you and them in the peace and good- 
will of the Gospel. Go, save our 
brothers ” ? 
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THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 


NEXT to written and well-authen- 
ticated historical annals, the clearest 
insight that can be afforded us of the 
civilization, polity, and social condi- 
tion of the nations of antiquity is de- 
rived from the study of ancient laws 
and customs, when their authenticity 
is guaranteed by existing contempo- 
rary authorities, and they bear in them- 
selves the intrinsic evidence of adap- 
tability to time, place, and circum- 
stance, so easily recognized by the anti- 
quarian and the philologist. Were it 
possible to conceive the total destruc- 
tion of this republic with all its ma- 
terial monuments and historical lit- 
rature, nothing being left for poste- 
rity but our books of law, the phi- 
losophical student a thousand years 
hence would be able to form a pret- 
ty correct and comprehensive idea 
of the state of society at present ex- 
isting and of the nature of the insti- 
tutions under which we have the 
good fortune to live. From the 
large number of statutes regulating 
the intercourse of man and man, he 
would deduce the fact that we were 
a commercial and ingenious people ; 
from our laws relating to real estate, 
he would necessarily argue that its 
ownership was general and its trans- 
mission from one to another a mat- 
ter of everyday occurrence; and 
from the few restrictions imposed on 
its possession or sale, that the facilities 
for its acquisition were comparatively 
easy and unrestricted; while from 
the care that has been taken by our 
national and local legislatures to 
guard the life, liberty, and prosperity 
of the citizen, he would naturally con- 
clude that our right to the enjoyment 


of these inalienable rights formed the 
corner-stone of the edifice of our gov- 
ernment. 

In the same manner, we of this 
century, looking back to a country 
so old as Ireland, one of the most 
antique of the family of European 
nations, by examining the laws fram- 
ed in the early days of her dawning 
civilization, can picture to ourselves, 
even without the aid of history, the 
genius of her inhabitants, and form 
comparatively accurate opinions of 
how much or how little intelligence 
and natural sense of justice and the 
“eternal fitness of things” were ex- 
hibited by them in their efforts to re- 
gulate and organize society. Strange 
to say, we are partly indebted for 
this opportunity to the English gov- 
ernment, never very generous in its 
patronage of Irish interests, though 
of course the principal credit is due 
to that noble band of Irish scholars, 
formerly headed by the late lament- 
ed O’Curry, Petrie, and O’Donovan, 
who by their antiquarian lore, pro- 
found knowledge of their vernacular, 
and untiring industry, have recon- 
structed from the scattered and al- 
most illegible manuscripts deposited 
in various libraries the body of the 
laws of ancient Ireland, and have 
presented them to the world in the 
language in which they were origi- 
nally written, with the elaborate 
glosses of after-years, accompanied 
by an accurate English translation. 
This long-desired work bears the ap- 
propriate and principal title of Sex- 
chus Mor, or great law, and contains 
all the laws that were enforced in 
Ireland from the fifth to the seven- 
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teenth centuries, if we except a small 
portion of the island which was 
occupied by the Anglo-Norman co- 
lony from the invasion till the reign 
of James I. That it was admirably 
adapted to the wants and disposi- 
tions of the people, we can judge 
by the affection and tenacity with 
which the natives so long clung to 
it, in despite of all the efforts of the 
invaders to induce them by force or 
fraud to adopt that of the conquer- 
ors, and that it was more liberal and 
equitable than the harsh restrictions 
of the feudal system is proved from 
the alacrity of the Anglo-Norman 
lords who resided without the 
“pale” in conforming to it in prefer- 
ence to their own enactments. 

Like most of her other blessings, 
Ireland owed the possession of this 
excellent and merciful code to the 
Catholic Church, for it was in the 
eighth or ninth year of the ministra- 
tion of her great apostle and at his 
instance that it was framed as we at 
present find it, purified from all the 
grossness of paganism, and freed 
from the uncertainty and doubt 
which always attach to mere tradi- 
tion. Up to his time, law in Ireland 
had been administered at the dis- 
cretion of Brehons or judges, and, 
being preserved only in the poems 
of the bards and o//amhs (professors) 
was deficient in those essential quali- 
ties of all human legislation, exact- 
ness and uniformity. That there 
were learned and wise lawgivers in 
Ireland before the introduction of 
Christianity, we know from history 
and from the introduction to and 
the text of the Senchus itself, in 
which frequent mention is made of 
decisions and writings, but they were 
necessarily the exponents of that 
limited sense of justice which the 
human mind, unaided by religion, 
is capable of comprehending. The 
propagation of the faith in Europe 


created a complete and permanent 
revolution in the laws cf each coun- 
try successively visited with the light 
of the gospel, and while the darkness 
of paganism vanished before it, the 
municipal laws which upheld idola- 
try were either totally abrogated or 
modified so as to conform, as much 
as possible, to the benign spirit of the 
church. The immediate occasion of 
the revision of the Irish laws is stat- 
ed to have been the deliberate mur- 
der of one of St. Patrick’s servants 
by a relative of the reigning sover- 
eign, but the real cause, no doubt, 
was the desire of the saint to root out 
of the judicature of the people all 
traces of paganism as effectually as 
he had erased it from their hearts. 
Accordingly, by virtue of his high 
office, he summoned a convention 
of the learned men of the country, a 
few years after his arrival, and pro- 
ceeded to execute his important re- 
forms. His principal assistants, we 
are informed, were Laeghaire, mo- 
narch of all Ireland, Corc, and Dai- 
ri, two subordinate kings, whom we 
may suppose represented the tempo- 
ral authority of the nation, and with- 
out whose countenance and support 
it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to enforce the new code; 
Rossa, Dubhtach, and Fergus, those 
poets and professors whose duty it 
had been to preserve and perpetuate 
the legal traditions of their race and 
the decisions of the Brehons; and 
two ecclesiastics, Saints Benen and 
Cairnech. The former of these bi- 
shops, afterward known by the name 
of Benignus, was one of St. Patrick’s 
earliest and favorite converts, and 
eventually his successor in the pri- 
matial see of Armagh, and the latter, 
a Briton from Wales, was remarka- 
ble alike for his piety and extensive 
learning. Thus sustained by the 
civil arm, and assisted by the advice 
and knowledge of men well versed 
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in the common and canon law, 
the saint, in addition to his other 
apostolic labors, succeeded in leay- 
ing to the people he loved so well a 
harmonious and Christian code, the 
spirit of which, like that of all his 
teachings, sank deep in the popular 
heart, and defied the efforts of time 
and the ruthlessness of man to era- 
dicate it. 

While this code remained the rule 
of guidance for tne mass of the peo- 
ple, it was sacredly preserved by the 
Brehons, who, though not empowered 
to alter it in any respect, added ela- 
borate commentaries explanatory of 
its general or obscure provisions; but 
when the country was divided into 
counties by the conquerors, and their 
system took the place of the nation- 
al one, the manuscripts of the an- 
cient laws were scattered through 
the country, in England and on the 
Continent, whither they were brought 
by the exiles. 

As early as 1783, Edmund Burke, 
ever mindful of the fame of his 
native country, suggested the pro- 
priety of collecting and _ publish- 
ing in English or Latin those re- 
markable remnants of former great- 
ness and wisdom, but it was not till 
the year 1852 that the English gov- 
ernment, at the repeated solicitation 
of several distinguished and influen- 
tial Irish gentlemen, consented to 
lend its aid to the great work, which 
from its very magnitude was beyond 
the ability of any individual or vo- 
luntary association to accomplish. 
In that year, at the special instance 
of Doctors Todd and Greaves, both 
eminent Protestant clergymen, a 
commission was issued appointing 
them and several other well-known 
scholars “ to direct, superintend, and 
carry into effect the transcription and 
translation of the ancient laws of 
Ireland, and the preparation of the 
same for publication,” etc., with pow- 
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er to employ proper persons to exe- 
cute the work. ‘The persons select- 
ed by the commissioners were Dr. 
O’Donovan and Professor O’Curry, 
both thoroughly qualified to perform 
sO momentous and laborious a labor, 
and whose conscientious discharge 
of the duties so assigned them ended 
only at their much lamented deaths. 
With the patience and zeal of true 
antiquarians, they set about tran- 
scribing the various ss. relating to 
the old laws, deciphering the half- 
obliterated characters of the earlier 
centuries, and rendering the peculiar 
phraseology of the Gaelic into mo- 
dern English, They were succeeded 
by W. N. Hancock, LL.D., professor 
of jurisprudence in Queen’s College, 
3elfast, and the Rev. Thaddeus O’Ma- 
hony, professor of Irish in the Dublin 
University, under whose auspices the 
two volumes already in print were pre- 
pared for publication, having first re- 
ceived the sanction and approval of 
the commission. Withsuch endorse- 
ment, we do not wonder that, speak- 
ing of the authenticity of the Senchus 
Mor, O’Curry should have said in 
one of his admirable lectures on Irish 
history, “I believe it will show that 
the recorded account of this great 
revision of the body of the laws of 
Erin is as fully entitled to confidence 
as any other well-authenticated fact 
in ancient history.” 

The principal materials used by 
the distinguished translators are thus 
described in the preface to the first 
volume : 


“T, A comparatively full copy among 
the manuscripts of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. - B39; 1% 

“TI, An extensive fragment of the first 
part, 432, of the Harleian manuscripts in 
the British Museum. 

“III. A large fragment of the latter 
part among the manuscripts of Trinity 
College, Dublin, H. 2, 15. 

“TV. A fragment among the manu- 
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scripts of Trinity College, Dublin, H. 3, 
18.” 


Of the capacity of the gentlemen 
above-mentioned to faithfully tran- 
scribe and translate these valuable re- 
lics of past legislation there can be 
no doubt, nor of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the records them- 
selves. They are not, of course, the 
originals as written in the fifth cen- 
tury, but are accurate copies, as far 
as they have been saved from de- 
struction, made centuries ago by the 
Brehons and ollamhs, and handed 
down by them from father to son, 
for the Brehon order was hereditary, 
and from generation to generation, 
until the beginning of the Seventeenth 
century. Besides this, by their pecu- 
liar wording and reference to con- 
temporaneous events and opinions, 
they bear the undoubted impress of 
great antiquity, and of having been 
intended for the government of a 
primitive people, who had little or no 
intercourse with the outside world. 
We have thus before us for the first 
time a complete body of written fun- 
damental laws, collected and per- 
fected over fourteen hundred years 
ago by a segregated and peculiar 
race, occupying a remote part of Eu- 
rope, the only part, in fact, of the 
civilized portion of that continent 
that never echoed to the tread of a 
Roman soldier, or bowed before the 
edicts of an imperial Cesar. In 
reading over the laws of that unique 
and ancient people, so unlike all we 
know of the Roman and Anglo-Sax- 
on jurisprudence, we find, not with- 
out some regret, we must confess, 
that the halo of exalted virtue and 
unsullied purity with which the poet- 
ic fancy of subsequent historians and 
poets led them to surround their pa- 
gan ancestors, vanishes like the mists 
of a summer morning, but we dis- 
cover also that the epithets, barbar- 
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ous, ignorant, and unlettered, so free- 
ly bestowed on them by the venal 
scribes of the dominant race, rest on 
no foundation whatever save on the 
malice or deficiency of knowledge 
of the Anglo-Norman authors. In 
truth, the Irish of the pagan era 
seem to have had nearly all the vir- 
tues and failings of their posterity of 
to-day, the former being brought 
more actively into play under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, and the lat- 
ter repressed by the unlimited autho- 
rity of the Catholic Church and the 
judicious regulations of the Senchus, 

We find this more particularly the 
case in studying the laws regulating 
the domestic relations of the family, 
which, being the unit of which socie- 
ty is but an aggregate, is the most 
vital and important part of all human 
enactments. Ample provision is made 
for the mutual protection of husband 
and wife, and the reciprocal rights 
and duties of parent and child are 
clearly and minutely defined; but 
we observe with regret that much of 
this portion of the code is occupied 
with provisions for the distribution of 
property on the disagreement or se- 
paration of married people, and for 
other domestic infelicities of a more 
criminal nature. The prohibition of 
an offence in a statute does not ne- 
cessarily imply the frequency of the 
commission of the crime itself; but 
so much pains are taken to point out 
the rights and disabilities of persons 
cohabiting without the sanction of 
lawful wedlock that the conviction 
is forced upon us that they were not 
by any means unnecessary. As an 
offset to this, however, we find that 
a lawful wife was treated with the 
greatest indulgence, being in many 
ways the equal of her husband, and 
in this respect the Senchus presents a 
marked contrast to all the other Eu- 
ropean legislation of that time, by 
which woman was held little better 
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than a slave, and generally at the 
mercy of her father or husband, even 
in some instances to the taking of 
her life. We feel certain that our 
strong-minded sisterhood who are 
so manfully battling for social and 
political equality will be gratified to 
learn that a portion of their princi- 
ples, at least, were fully recognized 
fourteen centuries ago, and for their 
edification we quote the following 
passage from the expressed wisdom 
of our ancestors : 


“In the connection of equal property, 
if with equal land and cattle and house- 
hold stuff, and if their marriage state be 
equally free and lawful, the wife in this 
case is called the wife of equal rank. 
The contract made by either party is not 
a lawful contract without the consent of 
the other, except in cases of contracts 
tending equally to the welfare of both; 
such as the alliance of co-tillage with a 
lawful tribe when they (the couple) have 
not the means themselves of doing the 
work of ploughing ; the taking of land; 
the collection of food; the gathering 
for the festivals; the buying of breed- 
ing- cattle; the collecting of house- 
furniture; the collecting of litters of 
pigs ; the buying of stacks and other ne- 
Each of the two par- 
ties has the power to give refection and 
feast according to their respective digni- 


cessaries. 


In case of separation, adequate 
protection was thrown around the 
wife’s rights of property. If her pro- 
perty were equal to that of her hus- 
band at the time of marriage, she took 
an equal moiety of the collective 
lands, goods, and chattels, and, in 
case of dairy produce and the pro- 
ceeds of the loom, two-thirds. If 
the property had originally belonged 
wholly to the husband, the wife was 
entitled to one-third on her separa- 
tion, and if it had been her own be- 
fore marriage, to two-thirds. Whe- 
ther these provisions extended to 
their mutual claims after death, we 
are not informed by the glossators, 
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but it is not improbable that they 
were, thus creating estates not un- 
like the more modern dower and 
courtesy of the English law. This 
equality of married persons was still 
further extended in the right of each 
to the disposal or guardianship of 
their offspring, and in their authority 
to demand in return the assistance 
of their children in poverty or de- 
crepitude. 

The relations between parent and 
child were the subjects of careful 
and minute legislation. The father 
was obliged to see that his daughter 
was educated in a manner becoming 
her rank, and, when at a marriage- 
able age, to procure her ahusband of 
suitable means and family. In return, 
she was to give him one-third of her 
first marriage gift (coibhche), and a 
certain proportion of other gifts re- 
ceived after her nuptials. Should the 
father be dead, his son, succeeding 
him as heir, was also obliged to as- 
sume the same responsibility, and re- 
ceived from his sister a proper equiva- 
lent at her marriage. The mother’s 
duty to her son was similar to that 
of the father to his daughter, he be- 
ing required to assist her in her pov- 
erty or old age, and in conjunction 
with the daughter to provide, if nec- 
essary, for both his parents, an obli- 
gation imposed even on grandchil- 
dren. That the father should espe- 
cially have care of the daughter and 
the mother of the son is something 
very contrary to the modern ideas of 
domestic discipline, but it doubtless, 
in a primitive state of society, had 
the advantage of equalizing the 
stronger and weaker elements of the 
family, giving to the woman the be- 
nefit of manly protection, and to the 
rougher masculine nature a gentler 
and more humanizing influence. 

Fosterage, though not unknown 
in other countries, was so general in 
ancient and medizval Ireland as to 
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give it a character almost peculiar to 
that island. 

It is known to have been of very 
ancient origin, and to have originat- 
ed in the natural relations that ex- 
isted between the sept or tribe and 
its chief, which was one of mutual 
rights and duties; for, observes the 
Senchus, “every head defends its 
members, if it be a goodly head, of 
good deeds, of good morals, exempt, 
affluent, capable. The body of 
every head is his tribe, for there is 
no body without a head. The head 
of every tribe, according to the peo- 
ple, should be the man of the tribe 
who is most experienced, the most 
noble, the most wealthy, the wisest, 
the most learned, the most truly 
popular, the most powerful to oppose, 
the most steadfast to sue for profits 
and be sued for losses.” It will thus 
be easily understood, particularly by 
the citizens of a republic, that the 
authority of a chief, thus qualified, 
depended to a great extent on the 
affection and good-will of his consti- 
tuents; and, in order to create more 
close relations between himself and 
them, it was customary for him to 
send his children at an early age to 
be nursed and trained by some fa- 
mily of his sept. The children thus 
placed under tutelage were regarded 
with equal, if not greater, affection 
by the foster-parents than their own. 
The existence of this custom may 
still be traced in Ireland, and well- 
authenticated instances of the most 
self-sacrificing devotion on the part 
of the natural child of the foster- 
parent to his foster-brother or sister 
form the theme of many of our best 
Irish stories and historical romances. 
The foster-parent for the time being 
stood in the place of the actual pa- 
rent, and was obliged to feed, clothe, 
and educate the foster-child for a 
certain number of years, males till 
they had attained the age of seven- 


teen, and females fourteen years, 
and the children were expected in 
return to compensate, succor, and in 
some cases support their foster-pa- 
rents, as if they were their actual pro- 
genitors. 

The statutes regulating fosterage 
occupy a large portion of the Sen- 
chus, so far as published, and affords 
us a fuller and more accurate know- 
ledge of the social habits and condi- 
tion of the Gaelic people in and be- 
fore the fifth century than any other 
portion of the collection, or even all 
the histories of Ireland extant which 
profess to treat of that remote epoch. 
Fosterage, we are told, was of two 
sorts, for affection and compensation, 
When the latter, the fosterage price 
was regulated according to the rank 
of the chief, and varied from three 
cows in the case of the son of an 
Og-Aire, or lowest chief, to thirty 
cows for the son of a king. ‘The 
services to be rendered for their pay- 
ments, being food, raiment, and edu- 
cation, were proportioned to the 
amount, and seem to have been the 
subject of much elaborate legislation, 
not easily reconcilable to our modern 
notions. For instance, in the matter 
of food, Dr. O’Donovan renders a 
very ancient commentary on the first 
clause of the law of fosterage as fol- 
lows : 


“What are their victuals? They are 
all fed on stirabout ; but the materials of 
which it is made, and the flavoring with 
it, vary according to the rank of the par- 
ents of the children. The children of 
the inferior grades are fed to bare sufli- 
ciency on stirabout made of oatmeal on 
buttermilk or water, and it is taken with 
stale (salt) butter. The sons of the chief- 
tain grades are fed to satiety on stirabout 
made of barley-meal upon new milk, 
taken with fresh butter. The sons of 
kings are fed on stirabout made of wheat- 
en meal upon new milk, taken with ho- 
ney.” 


According to one authority, every 
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foster-child should be provided with 
two suits of clothing, in color and 
quality according to the rank of 
his father—blay, yellow, biack, and 
white colored clothes for the inferior 
grades, red, green, and brown for 
the sons of chieftains, and purple 
and blue for princes. According to 
another, the distinction of rank was 
indicated in the following manner : 


“Satin and scarlet are for the son of 
the king of Erin, and silver on his scab- 
bards, and brass rings on his hurling- 
and tin upon the scabbards of 
the sons of chieftains of the lower rank, 
and brass rings upon their hurling:sticks. 

And brooches of gold having 
crystal inserted in them with the sons of 
the king of Erin and of the king of a 
province, and brooches of silver with the 
sons of the king of a territory.” 


sticks ; 


The course of instruction to be 
pursued by the foster-children was 
likewise regulated by the degree of 
the dignity of their parents. The 
sons of the “ lower classes ” were to 
be employed in “the herding of 
lambs, and calves, and kids, and 
pigs, and kiln-drying and combing, 
and wood-cutting,” while the girls 
were expected to learn the use of the 
guern, or hand-mill for grinding grain, 
the useful household art of making 
bread, and winnowing corn, etc. ; the 
young chieftains were to be taught 
horsemanship, shooting, swimming, 
and chess-playing, and their sisters, 
sewing, cutting-out, and embroidery. 
We have thus placed before us in all 
its simplicity, and upon the best au- 
thority, the modes of living prescrib- 
ed for the youth of both sexes in 
Ireland at the time of its conversion 
to Christianity—a record valuable to 
the historian and the antiquarian, dis- 
sipating alike the poetic imaginings 
of too partial Celtic chroniclers and 
the voluntary misrepresentations of 
the Anglo-Norman writers. It may 


be objected that such limited views 
VOL. XIII.—41 
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of education argued little for the 
civilization of the race who entertain- 
ed them ; but when we recall the con- 
dition of Western Europe at the time 
the Senchus was composed, we may 
well be surprised at the sound sense 
and practical wisdom so often found 
in its pages. Nor must it be suppos- 
ed that the labors of the child end- 
ed with the performance of the tasks 
thus assigned him. ‘There existed 
another and correlative species of tu- 
telage called literary fosterage, which 
is thus defined in the “law of social 
connections” : 


“The social connection that is consid- 
ered between the foster-pupil and the li- 
terary foster-father is, that the latter is to 
instruct him without reserve, and to pre- 
pare him for his degree, and to chastise 
him without severity, and to feed and 
clothe him while he is learning his pro- 
fession, unless he obtains it from another 
person, and from the school of Fenius 
Forsaidh onward this custom prevails ; 
and the foster-pupil is to assist his tutor 
in poverty and to assist him in his old 
age, and the honor price of the degree 
for which he prepares him and all the 
gains of his art while he is learning it, 
and the first earnings of his art after 
leaving the house of his tutor, are to be 
given to the tutor.” 


In addition to this excellent and 
equitable plan of intellectual culture, 
we also find in the law of tenures 
that the sons of tenants holding 
church lands were entitled to receive 
instruction from the holders of the 
benefices, which, we may presume, 
were not necessarily altogether of a 
spiritual nature. We thus find that 
fosterage constituted one of the most 
important elements of society, and, 
though much condemned by subse- 
quent and partial writers, contained 
within itself most of the duties and 
responsibilities which we now divide 
among corporations and individu- 
als under different names. The 
importance which ancient Irish law- 
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givers seemed to attach to this crude 
but not altogether unsuccessful at- 
tempt to define the relations of pa- 
rent and child, employer and em- 
ployed, master and scholar—ques- 
tions still raised in this enlightened 
age—is shown in the number of the 
statutory enactments originally made, 
and the elaborate and critical glosses 
afterward appended to them, the whole 
not unworthy the notice of the mo- 
dern legislator. 

The land tenure has always been 
a subject of doubt and difficulty in 
Ireland, and the laws of the Senchus 
appear to us as little satisfactory and 
as hard to be understood as that re- 
cently passed in the British Parlia- 
ment under the supervision of Mr. 
Gladstone. It seems to us, from the 
careful examination of the different 
statutes relating to it, that each chief 
held the whole of the land of his 
tribe in his own name, not, however, 
in his own right altogether, but partly 
as trustee of his tribe, and in this 
respect the Irish system differs ma- 
terially from the feudal, which for 
centuries prevailed in all parts of 
Europe, except in the country of 
which we are writing. The tenants 
were divided into two classes, those 
who held by saerrath or daerrath, 
terms for which we can find no equi- 
valents in the English language. The 


first class received from their chief, 


upon taking the land, and without 
security, sufficient cattle to stock the 
same, for which they were obliged to 
return an annual rental in kind, or, at 
the chief’s option, its value in personal 
service and labor, such as working on 
his dun or rath, and following him in 
his wars. This species of tenure, 
except in the case of those who held 
immediately from the king, could at 
pleasure be turned into holding by 
daerrath, by which the tenant gave 
security for the stock received, and 
was exempt from personal and mili- 


tary service, The rents and their 
manner and time of payment varied 
according to circumstances, but al- 
ways subject to the above restrictions, 
and were, of course, the exclusive pro- 
perty of the landlord or chief for 
the time being. The restrictions on 
the alienation of land, or rather of 
the good-will of it—for in fact the 
fee did not rest in the individual, but 
in the tribe as represented by its 
chief—were many and onerous, in- 
cluding forfeiture and other penalties, 
and were generally directed to the 
exclusion of members of neighboring 
or hostile tribes. The agrarian por- 
tion of the ancient code, in fact, while 
far superior in point of liberality to 
that of many of the then existing 
nations, resembled more the laws 
that govern our Indian reservations 
than those of any enlightened country 
of the present day. It was full of 
fatal and mischievous errors, and to 
its baleful operation have been ascrib- 
ed many of the evils which centuries 
before and after the Anglo-Norman 
invasion afflicted Ireland. By jeal- 
ously confining the occupancy of a 
certain district to one particular tribe 
or family, it engendered a feeling of 
faction, and what might be called 
parish patriotism, which unfortunately 
have outlived the cause that gave 
them birth, and, by persisting in con- 
sidering the tribal land as indivisible, 
it destroyed that high sense of in- 
dependence and spirit of enterprise 
which can only be felt and maintain- 
ed by him who owns his own farm 
and calls no fellow-man master. 
The laws relating to distress, or 
the form of collecting claims, such 
as debts, tributes, forfeitures, etc., 
are the least attractive and instruc- 
tive portion of the work, and for 
dense obscurity and incomprehen- 
sibleness can only be compared to 
our own Code of procedure. We 
gather, however, from them that all 
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civil claims and damages for injuries 
were collectable by a short process 
of the seizure of the goods and chat- 
tels of the defendant, and the reten- 
tion of the same on the premises of 
the plaintiff, or, as in the -case of 
cattle, in the public pound. After 
the expiration of a certain number 
of days, if the defendant did not 
replevin his property or disprove his 
opponent’s claim, the goods became 
the absolute property of the creditor. 
With a humanity, however, which 
many suppose to be the growth of 
our century, the plaintiff should ex- 
haust first the property upon the 
possession of which the subsistence 
of the defendant’s family did not 
immediately depend, and even some 
articles of primary necessity were al- 
together exempt from seizure. Im- 
prisonment for debt, however, par- 
tially existed, and, when the debtor 
had no goods and did not belong to 
the class of freemen, he was arrested 
and compelled to labor for the cre- 
ditor until the demands of the latter 
were fully satisfied. 


Algerine Locket. 3 


Such, in brief, is a résumé of the 
laws contained in the two volumes 
of the Senchus Mor already publish- 
ed, and which we hope soon to hear 
of occupying a position on the 
shelves of every library of reference 
in the country. Much yet remains 
of the ancient Code of St. Patrick* 
to be given to the world before the 
entire work is completed, and we are 
assured that this will be done at an 
early day, and in as scholarly a man- 
ner as the portion before us. We 
shall look eagerly for its appearance, 
not for its practical value as a legal 
study, but as a picture of a remote 
but interesting era and race, and as 
an additional evidence of how much 
the world owes to the Catholic Church 
even in the civil and political affairs 
of life. The science of true govern- 
ment has been a plant of slow but 
sure growth, and, while we enjoy so 
many of its fruits in our favored land, 
we must not forget that the seeds 
were planted with so much suffering 
and labor by the apostolic men who 
have gone to their rest centuries ago. 
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I. 

In the sunshine of a May morning 
stood an old gray house, with a porch 
draped in woodbine and sweetbrier. 
A mass of wisteria climbed to the 
very chimneys, and on the lawn a bed 
of red and golden tulips swayed with 
the soft breeze. A wren was build- 
ing in an acacia and singing, while 
a young girl watched his work and 
sang also, trying with her fresh sopra- 
no voice to catch his melody. 


ALGERINE LOCKET. 


The old house was the homestead 
of Holly Farm, and the young girl 
was Sybil Vaughan, the heroine of a 
very short story. 

“Sybil looks charming in white,” 
thought Miss Mildred, sitting at the 
window of the green parlor with her 
mending-basket beside her ; “ and the 
locket is quite becoming.” 

It was before the day when every 


* The Senchus Mor was sometimes known as 
Cain Patraic, or Patrick’s Law. 
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one began to wear medallions, and 
the one that hung by a quaint twist- 
ed chain from Sybil’s neck was a 
locket of rich enamel, brought to her 
from Algeria by a midshipman cou- 
sin, and quite unlike our gewgaw 
from the Palais Royal. 

As we have said, Miss Mildred sat 
at the window of the green parlor, 
raising her eyes now and then from 
her work to watch her pretty niece, 
her adopted daughter. During the 
seventy years of her life, she had sat 
at that same window almost every 
morning since she was old enough 
to work a sampler, or to read a paper 
in the Spectator or a chapter of 
£velina to her mother and younger 
sisters. 

In her girlhood, Holly Farm had 
been a lonely place, remote from 
town and village. The trees, now 
rising luxuriantly around the house, 
were then, like her, in their youth, 
and revealed whatever might be 
passing in the lane below the lawn. 
At a period of life when young peo- 
ple gaze abroad in vague expectation 
of some wonderful arrival or event 
that shall alter the current of exis- 
tence, Mildred Vaughan had turned 
longing eyes toward this lawn hour 
after hour, and she had thought her 
morning’s watch well rewarded if the 
old doctor had trundled by in his 
high-topped chaise and nodded to 
her in friendly greeting. 

With a capacity for painting that 
in these days of potichomania, decal- 
comania, and the rest would have 
passed for originality, if not genius, 
she had received one quarter’s lessons 
in oil-painting, and by dint of study- 
ing a few beautiful family portraits 
had acquired a keenness of perception 
that made her hunger for the world 
of art. With an earnest love for 
books, she had been obliged to 
devote her time to the care of her 
younger brothers and sisters. And 


so, out of her monotonous life, she 
had brought into old age an exagge. 
rated idea of the value of learning 
and luxury, with a belief in possibili- 
ties and a regret for what might have 
been generally supposed to belong 
exclusively to youth. ; 
This sounds more melancholy than 
it really was. Miss Mildred had 
kept her ideal of happiness fresh and 
vivid, and that is in itself a source 
of keen enjoyment. And, being a 
devout and trusting soul, she had 
framed for herself a prayer out of 
the thwarted aspiration of her heart 
and mind: “I thank thee, Lord, 
that there are joys so beautiful on 
earth, and I thank thee that they are 
not for me. Thy will is dearer to 
me than the realization of any dream.” 
Every one loved to come to Miss 
Mildred for sympathy. She believ- 
ed in the reality and the durability 
of their joy, in the depth and in the 
cause of their grief. She did not say 
to the mother who had lost her little 
baby, “He is saved from sorrow 
and sin.” She did not say to the 
young widow, “ You have had the 
best part of life ; later come trial and 
vexation of spirit.” She knew that 
in bereavement the balm often en- 
ters with the sting ; that the stainless 
beauty of the thing we lose is our 
only earthly consolation for its loss. 
A great change had come to Holly 
Farm since the time when the doc- 
tor’s visit was an important event. 
The sweep of meadow-land west of 
the house now served as camping- 
ground for the —th Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, in which 
young Henry Vaughan held a second 
lieutenancy. Drumming and fifing, 
the arrival of carriages full of gayly 
dressed people to visit the camp, 
the music of the regimental band on 
moonlight evenings, such was the 
course of daily life on green slopes 
which cattle and sheep had once 
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possessed without dispute, nibbling 
the grass and drinking from the river 
in all contentment. 

Indeed, Miss Mildred’s standard 
of events had so naturally changed 
in that course of seventy years that, 
when the little white gate swung 
open, and a young man in uniform 
walked across the lawn, she merely 
said to herself: “ That must be Cap- 
tain Adair coming to see Harry. He 
walks better than any man I ever 
saw. The maid’s hanging out 
clothes; I do hope Sybil will have 
sense enough to come and speak to 
him instead of letting him knock.” 

Sybil had the amount of sense re- 
quisite for the emergency. She led 
the way into the green parlor, and, 
leaving Captain Adair with her aunt, 
went to announce the arrival to her 
brother, who was trying on his new 
uniform, and blushed to be caught 
admiring the epaulettes before a 
mirror in the library. There was no 
need of apology. Sybil was in full 
sympathy with the occasion, and 
returned to the parlor feeling as 
proud of her brother’s military outfit 
as he of the beauty of the sister lean- 
ing on his arm, 

It wasa pleasant meeting. Adair’s 
frank and sympathetic manner had 
won its way through Miss Mildred’s 
reserve; and his familiarity with the 
world and its ways secured him an 
easy victory over his young lieuten- 
ant. Sybil was less impressionable 
than the other two. Her manners 
were gentle and courteous to all, but 
it was not easy to penetrate her likes 
and dislikes, or to find out their 
cause. Justa trifle uninteresting, she 
was, poor Sybil, like many nicely 
poised young persons before they 
have enjoyed or suffered keenly. 
The very finish of her beauty, of her 
lovely manners, of her pleasant voice 
and accent, left nothing to be desir- 
ed—no suggestion of anything be- 
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yond. Buta soul so brave, so pure 
and honest as hers deserved to be 
developed, and the occasion for de- 
velopment came, 


Il. 


ADAIR’S LETTERS TO HENRY 
ALLEYNE, 


Camp EVERETT, May, 1861. 


I HAD an adventure yesterday that 
should have fallen to your lot, my 
dear Alleyne, not to that of a prosaic 
dog like me. 

Hearing that my second lieuten- 
ant lived near the camp, and that he 
could not enter upon his duties for 
a day or two, I took it into my head 
to go and see what stuff he was made 
of, for, Alleyne, I am awfully inte- 
rested in Company B, and in every 
creature connected with it. How 
could I ever have lived in that bore of 
a city, or slept within four walls, or 
used a silver fork! “ Going off at 
half-cock, as usual,” yousay ? Well, 
perhaps that is better than never go- 
ing off at all, But to return to my 
story. 

I went through a shady lane, lead- 
ing from the camp to Vaughan’s 
house. (Vaughan is the second lieu- 
tenant and owner of the camping- 
ground.) As I drew near the gate, I 
heard a woman’s voice singing. A lit- 
tle further on came a gap in the trees, 
and I took a reconnoissance—such 
another I can never hope for during 
my military career. A low-spreading 
stone house, covered with vines, stood 
among fine old trees. Great bunch- 
es of blue blossoms draped the walls, 
and on the velvety lawn were clus- 
ters of brilliant flowers. Beneath a 
tree, honor bright, Alleyne, if ever 
angels do appear in white gowns with 
broad rose-colored sashes, it was an 
angel that stood beneath that tree, 
answering a bird with a voice as 
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fresh, an expression as natural as his 
own. I stood there looking and lis- 
tening—it was really very fascinating 
-—until I suddenly remembered my 
errand. Then I pushed open the 
gate, and, walking across to the porch, 
lifted the bright brass knocker. But 
the rival of the wren, without letting 
me wait the coming of some crea- 
ture of baser clay, came from among 
the trees, and asked if I wished to 
see Mr. Vaughan. 

Now, I had wished to see Mr. Vau- 
ghan, and as it would not do to say 
on so short an acquaintance that my 
wishes were too completely satisfied 
by the vision before me to leave any 
want unfulfilled, I stoutly declared 
that I did wish to see Mr. Vaughan, 
and that I was Captain Adair. 

And then she showed your too sus- 
ceptible friend into a summer parlor, 
where the general effect was white 
and sea-green, and where there were 
hanging-baskets of flowers surround- 
ed by vines and soft moss, and where 
an elderly lady in a lavender dress, 
with white lawn apron and kerchief, 
sat sewing, and where portraits of 
rosy-fingered dames and periwigged 
gentlemen gazed on us from the 
walls and read our destinies—mine 
must have been too plainly legible 
on my ingenuous countenance. And 
the old lady received me very cour- 
teously, and the maiden went to find 
her brother, and, when the brother 
came, he looked like his sister, and 
surely never before was lieutenant 
greeted by his superior officer with 
such ineffable tenderness. And we 
dined, so far as I could judge, off 
dishes of topaz and crystal, heaped 
high with ambrosia, and soon after 
dinner I returned to Camp Everett, 
aad met the colonel going his rounds. 

“You come from young Vaughan’s, 
I see,” he said. -“ What impression 
did he make upon you ?” 

“ Charming, highly delightful, very 
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promising,” I replied, with a happy 
combination of diffidence and child- 
like openness of manner. 

He gave me a look out of his 
shrewd old eyes. “So attractive a 
person will be an acquisition to the 
regiment,” he remarked, and let me 
pass on to my tent. 

I am half-asleep. Good-night! 

RoBERT ADAair. 


Camp EVERETT, June, 1861. 

THINGs go on grandly at the camp, 
and between ourselves the colonel 
has just said that Company B is bet- 
ter disciplined than any other in the 
regiment—a compliment I’m very 
proud of, coming, as it does, from an 
old West Point martinet. 

And now for the second part ot 
my idyl. Every afternoon, Vaughan 
and I go up to his place and smoke 
awhile in the orchard. Then, by 
accident—it is wonderful, the unerr- 
ing accuracy of accident at times— 
we appear at the east window of the 
green parlor, and there are Miss 
Vaughan and her niece, sewing or 
drawing, and sometimes Miss Sybil 
sings, to the accompaniment of a 
charming Pleyel piano, canzonets of 
Haydn in a style as fine, as pure, as 
exquisite as the composition. She 
—Sybil, I mean—has never danced a 
German or heard Faust/ Duly 
shielded by the presence of aunt or 
brother, she is sometimes taken to 
hear the MVozze di Figaro or to see 
Hamlet, or to’ some other unexcep- 
tionable afternoon entertainment. I 
smile sometimes to see her absolute 
ignorance of life, and wonder that, 
in a village not twenty miles distant 
from a city where the world runs 
riot, this being has sprung into wo- 
manhood, unconscious of the exis- 
tence of anything less spotless than 
herself. 

This guarded life has given to her 
manners a certain high breeding that 
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would keep one at a distance but for 
her kind, frank nature. No one can 
yenture to fancy himself distinguished 
above others. 

Do you know what this makes me 
feel? That hitherto, and I am near- 
ly twenty-five years old, I have look- 
ed at women with a coxcomb’s eyes. 
Any day, any hour, I feel ready to 
throw myself on her mercy, but an 
instinct tells me that her love must 
be won by something better than pro- 
fessions. When I have suffered in 
the cause she loves well enough to 
give her only brother to defend it, 
then I will speak. 

Noblesse oblige—I see that in a cer- 
tain lofty sense this is the motto of 
her life, and it shall be mine. Do 
you remember what our dear old 
philosopher used to say in the scien- 
tific school? “The better you be- 
gin, the harder is the work before 
you.” And when we asked what he 
meant, he only said, “ Noblesse ob- 
” It is true, whether the xodlesse 
acts upon us in the form of intellec- 
tual strength or of spiritual gifts, or 
in the old material sense of inherited 
rank. 

Except the hour spent at Vaughan’s 
each day, and an occasional visit to 
my mother in town, I am wrapped 
up in the affairs of Company B. The 
life here is to me most fascinating. 
You would laugh to see me with a 
set of wooden soldiers before me on 
the little table in my tent, studying 
manceuvres, extricating my company 
from the most astounding and un- 
heard-of perplexities. The progress 
of my lieutenants; the health, mo- 
rals, and immorals of the company ; 
the incapacity of our bugler to draw 
the faintest sound from his instru- 
ment—in short, everything that indi- 
cates growth or decay of discipline 
in Company B, seems to me a matter 
of national importance. 

One word more about Miss Sybil 


lige. 
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Vaughan. My mother has seen her, 
and sympathizes with me. When she 
came to visit the camp, I took her 
to Vaughan’s house to rest. As we 
left Holly Farm, she gave a sigh of 
relief, and said: “ Robert, I feel as 
though I had stepped back half a 
century. When I was a girl, young 
ladies were like Miss Sybil Vaughan.” 
One more last word. In your let- 
ter you said, with an air of superior 
wisdom, plainly expressed in the tails 
of your letters: ‘“ You are in love.” 
Of course I am, and I should be 
a fool if I were not. 
Your friend, 
ROBERT ADAIR. 


Ill. 


It was June still. The laburnum 
path was all aglow with biossoms, 
and the grape-walk, just beyond, 
made a shadowy retreat toward eve- 
ning. Sybil was sitting there with 
her work lying on her lap. She had 
not sewed three stitches. Why had 
not Harry come as usual that after- 
noon to the east window to get his 
cup of black coffee? Why—O 
dear! there are so many whys in the 
case, and never an answer anywhere. 
Why was there an indefinite air of 
bustle in the camp as she looked 
down on it from her bower? Why 
was there an undefined sense of stir 
in everything ? 

She watched the sun drop nearer 
and nearer to the distant hills. The 
air was full of saffron light, and hea- 
vy with the perfume of flowers. Na- 
ture was so new and fresh in her 
June loveliness ; and life was full of 
a promise of coming beauty, as it had 
never been before to Sybil in any 
other of her nineteen Junes. That 
sense of stir was in her own soul no 
less than in external nature. 

There came the click of an iron 
heel upon the gravelled path. Sybil 
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half-rose from the bench, and then 
sank back again, Adair stood before 
her. ‘“ We are ordered off,” he said. 
“We go in an hour. I’ve but one 
moment to stay, for I promised Har- 
ry to leave him time to come and 
say good-by.” 

In the white, scared look on Sybil’s 
face he read the right to speak. 

But it had all been so hurried, she 
thought, when he was gone. Oh! for 
one of those minutes to return, that 
she might express to him a tenth 
part of the joy and pain, the hope 
and terror, that filled her heart. She 
could remember nothing clearly or 
in order, and yet she would have 
given all the other memories of her 
happy life to recall each word as it 
was spoken. He had asked her to 
give him something of her own, a 
ring, a glove, a ribbon, no matter 
what. And she had taken from her 
neck the medallion, and laid in it a 
little curl of her hair, and given it to 
him ; and she had felt his hand upon 
her head, and heard him say, “ God 
keep my sweet, innocent love!” And 
waen she lifted her head he was 
gone, and she had told him nothing. 
It could not be a dream, for on her 
left hand was the ring he placed 
there—one that she had seen him 
wear, and thought too beautiful a 
jewel for a man to have, but now she 
felt so glad that he had worn it. He 
had said this was to be the guard of 
the wedding-ring that he would place 
there as soon as he could get a fur- 
lough to come home; an¢ she had 
said—yes, thank God! she did re- 
member saying that, at least—she 
had said that no one but himself 
should take off this ring or put an- 
other in its place; yes, thank God! 
she had said it. 

Then Harry had come, too over- 
joyed at the news of her engagement 
to feel the pain of parting. That 
memory was full of turmoil; mixed, 


too, with self-reproach that all other 
emotion was so lost in her new joy 
or pain, whichever it might be call- 
ed, that Harry’s going gave her no 
uneasiness, 

The sun dropped behind the hills; 
star after star pierced through the 
darkening blue. Stillness lay on the 
valley below, so lately full of tramp- 
ing horses, and shouting men, and 
shifting lights. 

At last she heard her aunt’s voice 
calling her, and roused herself to go 
and tell her beautiful story, old as 
the human race, new as that very 
June evening. She wondered that 
Aunt Mildred understood it all so 
well. Short-sighted Sybil! it was 
you who were beginning to under- 
stand Miss Mildred. 

One August day, when a sultry 
fog held the earth in bondage, and 
scarlet geraniums blazed like red 
pools among the wilted grass, Miss 
Mildred pushed open the little white 
gate, and, with that hurried step that 
in old age so poorly simulates speed, 
hastened across the lawn, She gave 
a quick glance into the two parlors 
which were vacant, and then went 
up-stairs, grasping nervously the low 
hand-rail. In the upper hall she 
stopped, and leaned against the ba- 
lustrade to take breath, and courage, 
too. ‘Then, opening the door of Sy- 
bil’s room, she stopped on the thres- 
hold to see her lying on the floor 
with a newspaper crushed in her 
hand, A bulletin in the village post- 
office had told her all: “ Found dead 
on the field, Captain Robert Adair, 
—th Regt. Mass. Vols.” They lifted 
Sybil up and laid her on her bed. 
She did not “ strive nor cry,” but in 
that first grief it pleased God to 
measure her power of endurance. 

It was not in victory that Adair 
had fallen, but in one of those en- 
gagements where, humanly speak- 
ing, life seems thrown away. But 
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such thoughts should not disturb the 
mourners cradled in the providence 
of God. He chooses the time and 
the occasion, and what is lost in the 
current of human events he gathers 
up and cherishes. 

Weeks passed away. Letters came 
—precious in their recognition of 
Adair’s high integrity, his courage, 
his compassion; letters, too, from 
his mother, far away.in her summer 
home, acknowledging Sybil as one 
with her in love and bereavement. 
But she lay, white and listless, on her 
bed, taking little notice of anything 
except in the expression of gratitude. 
Harder than anything else for her 
aunt to bear was the pathos of Sy- 
bil’s resignation. 

There came a soft afternoon, early 
in September, when for the first time 
Sybil’s easy-chair was placed in the 
open air, under a striped awning that 
made an out-door room on the west 
side of Holly Farmhouse. Here she 
could be sheltered from the direct 
rays of the sun, and yet enjoy the 
trees and flowers. 

Great velvet bees hid their heads 
buzzing in the freshly-opened cups 
of the day-lilies; a humming-bird 
dipped his dainty beak into the 
sweet-peas, and then flashed away 
to hide himself among the nastur- 
tiums pouring in a golden stream 
over a broken tree-trunk on the 
lawn. 

Amid the glow of nature, Sybil 
looked very wan and frail. She had 
begun to think a little now, and her 
thoughts ran thus: “I am resigned 
to God’s will. I’ve not the shadow 
of a doubt that this is all right. I 
am more than willing to die; I am 
willing to live, if only there is a thread 
to hold by—a stone, a stick, a straw 
to begin to build my life upon. Other 
women have borne this and lived. 
I’ve seen them going about among 
their fellow-creatures, talking, smil- 
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ing, laughing, when others talked, 
and smiled, and laughed. I have 
no more sensibility than they. What 
I have lost was perfect; but what 
they had lost was perfect, perhaps, 
to them. I don’t rebel, but I am 
dying of pain. It goes on, and on, 
and on; if it would stop but for ten 
minutes and let me take breath, I 
think I could catch hold of something 
on earth and begin to live again. 
There’s that dear Aunt Mildred com- 
ing through the hall. Now, I wil/ 
give her a free, happy smile, and 
lighten her burden if I cannot lighten 
my own.” 

Miss Mildred held in her two hands 
a great vase of spreading golden-rod, 
which she set down on the little gar- 
den-table. Just where she had placed 
it, against a background of dark-green 
leaves, it made so beautiful a picture 
that Sybil uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure. There was a 
delighted look on her aunt’s sweet 
old face that made her think: “ Here 
is something to hold on by; here is 
something to build on, if only I am 
generous enough to try.” 

Miss Mildred arranged the cushions 
in Sybil’s chair, and then took her 
hand very gently. 

“ There is a man in the hall, dear, 
who brings you a little packet from 
Virginia. Can you see him ?” 

“Yes; at once, if youlike. Please 
let him come out here. I can talk 
to him better in the open air.” 

He came—a shy, elderly man, 
whom Sybil remembered seeing 
once at the camp. He stood awk- 
wardly, shifting his military hat from 
hand to hand, till she asked him to 
sit down near her, and said a few re- 
assuring words. Then, seeing that 
he was struggling to conquer his 
emotion, she fixed her eyes on the 
vase of flowers, trying to keep down 
the impatience struggling within 
her. 
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“« My name is Abel, lady,” he said, 
at length. ‘ May be you’ve heard 
the cap’n say as how I couldn’t play 
the bugle, at the camp below there. 
The folks all said I couldn’t learn, I 
was so old and dull; but he allus be- 
lieved everybody was good for some- 
thing, he did.” 

Sybil was leaning forward, breath- 
less to hear more. 

“‘T remember you,” she said. “ Oh! 
do goon. Tell me everything—every 
little thing about it all.” 

“Wall, you see, lady, my two boys 
they was all I had, and they jined the 
regiment, and I couldn’t live without 
em ; and I was hale and strong, and so 
I made bold for to jine, too. There 
was one place left in the regiment 
then—the bugler’s place, in Com- 
pany B—and I pled so hard, the 
cap’n he said I might try. And, 
lady, the plaguy thing used to seem 
to shut right up when I wanted to 
make it blow, and the men used to 
laugh at me, right out afore my boys. 
And Abner and John Henry they 
felt kind o’ cheap, and they kept say- 
in’ to me, ‘ Father,’ they says, ‘it 
makes us feel kind o’ bad to hear 
you tryin’ so hard and not learnin’ ; 
don’t you think you’d better give it 
up??? And says I, ‘ No, boys,’ says 
I, ‘while there’s breath in my 
body, I won’t give it up till I’ve 
conquered that crittur.’ And, lady, 
when the cap’n see me tryin’ so 
hard and allus comin’ to grief, what 
does he do but he takes hold him- 
self, and he learns all them signals, 
and he teaches on’em to me. And 
so I went to the war with my boys, 
and I nursed John Henry through a 
fever, and I kept Abner from fallin’ 
into bad company; and, lady, if I 
could have saved the cap’n’s life by 
givin’ my skin inch by inch, I’d have 
dcne it; but I couldn’t. So I just 
held his head against this old heart, 
and let him breathe his life away. 
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And I laid him down on the sod as 
tender as if I’d been his mother.” 

“ May God reward you! Did he 
suffer much ?” 

Tears, such as she had longed for, 
were pouring from her eyes. 

“No, lady; he was gone before 
the surgeons came on to the field. 
He lay quite still, without a moan or 
sigh; and, now and then, he’d say a 
word to me. I was wounded, too, 
just below the knee. I dropped 
down about six feet off from him; 
and when the retreat came, and [ 
saw as how I was left behind with 
the cap’n, didn’t I praise the Lord!” 

“What did he say to you?” 

Abel took a little packet from his 
breast, and laid it in Sybil’s hand. 
“He says to me, ‘Abel,’ says he, 
‘when you can get a furlough honor- 
able, says he—‘for you mustn’t go 
when the country needs you bad— 
you take this locket’ (a-unhookin’ 
it from his neck) ‘to Miss Sybil 
Vaughan—her that lives in the stone 
farmhouse above our old camp at 
Holly Farm—and you tell her as 
how the poor thing tried to save my 
life; and she'll see it by the great 
dent in the gold made by a bullet. 
And you tell her as how she’s to 
open it herself, and see what I put 
there. And you tell her’—I’m a 
Methodist, lady, but I'll tell you 
word for word what he said.” 

“Yes, word for word.” 

“¢Vou tell her,’ says he, ‘how I 
pray that Christ and his Blessed 
Mother may be her comfort as they 
are mine; and tell her as how I’ve 
never let a thought enter my mind, 
since we parted, that she wouldn't 
have approved. And tell her,’ says 
he, a-raisin’ himself half-way up 
from the ground, ‘you tell her I 
love her fond and true, and that we 
shall meet in heaven when she’s 
done the work on earth she is so 
fit to do. And tell her to comfort 
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my mother. Poor mother!’ And 
then he put his arm round my neck, 
and kind o’ stroked my cheek, and 
he says, soft and low, a few words, 
and all I heard was, ‘Receive my 
soul,’ and then I kissed him, and laid 
him down on the turf, and his face 
was like as I think it will be in hea- 
ven at the great day. And now I’m 
goin’ to leave you, lady, ’cos I know 
as how you want to be alone. And, 
with your leave, I’ll come again, and 
tell you how we loved him, and how 
we cried like babies round the ambu- 
lance that brought him to the camp; 
and how there was scarce anything 
left to send home to his mother, ’cos 
he used to give his things away to 
the sick boys—blankets, and money, 
and shirts, and all.” 

Then Abel took Sybil’s delicate 
hand reverently on his broad, brown 
palm, and kissed it. 

“Lady,” he said, “ you’re the only 
thing ever I see that was fit to mate 
with him.” 

“You will come again,” she said. 
“ As you have no daughter, and there 
must be many things needed to make 
you comfortable during your conva- 
lescence, you will let me see to all 
that. And you will let me replace 
the many things you must have lost 
or worn out during these hard three 
months ?” 
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She spoke beseechingly, looking 
up into his face like a child plead- 
ing for a toy. 

“You shall just wind me round 
your finger like he did,” said Abel. 
“T allus thought I’d got grit in me 
till I seen him, and then it seemed as 
though I hadn’t no will but his’n.” 


Sybil was alone with the little 
packet. With trembling fingers she 
untied the string and removed the 
wrappings of paper. There lay the 
medallion with its twisted chain. 
She passionately kissed the battered 
enamel that had stood between him 
and death. Then she opened the 
locket. With the silky, yellow curl 
lay a little lock of dark-brown hair. 
She was touching it tenderly, won- 
dering when he had placed it there 
for her consolation—whether just be- 
fore the skirmish or soon after he left 
her—when a turn of the locket in the 
level rays of the sun showed two 
words scratched on the inner side with 
some rude instrument. She looked 
closer, and read: “ Noblesse Oblige.” 

When Miss Mildred came to lead 
her into the house, there was a change 
in her face that filled the gentle lady’s 
heart with gratitude. It was the look 
of courage that comes to those who 
recognize the claim of their high birth 
as the children of God. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC ASSOCIATIONS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CIVILTA CATTOLICA, 


ALL societies have aims, more or 
less remote, which they aspire to rea- 
lize. Catholic societies have an ob- 
ject which they also strive to accom- 
plish. Theirs is the victory of the 
church over the modern Islamism, the 
enemy of all religion and civiliza- 
tion, commonly called the Revolution. 
This monster, once obtaining control 
of the state, fills nations with ruins, 
and in its proud ferocity ever threat- 
ens new disorders and fresh streams 
of. blood. Catholic associations, in 
order to be victorious, must pass over 
the dead body of this powerful ene- 
my. There is no other way. The 
enterprise is difficult, requires great 
courage, absolute generosity, and en- 
durance capable of every trial. But 
they will win the day; they will yet 
sing the hymn of triumph; for they 
march to the battle and fight it in 
the proper spirit: that is, the Catho- 
lic spirit. ‘The victory will be theirs ; 
but only on conditions. 

Reason proves it. The labor of a 
society must be proportioned to the 
end proposed, as the force must be 
adequate to the effect intended. Itis 
impossible that an army can win a 
battle if the necessary discipline, obe- 
dience to officers, and courage be 
wanting. So with Catholic associa- 
tions. Their object, being a religious 
one, a crusade which purposes to as- 
sure the triumph of Catholic doctrines 
and institutions, it is impossible for 
them to act with vigor, to bear the 
fatissue, stand the brunt of their ad- 
versaries’ onslaught, conquer their 
errors, and subdue their forces, unless 
they are moved, animated, and forti- 


fied by the spirit which is peculiar 
to Catholic associations. If they 
march to the combat with inade- 
quate forces or lax discipline, they 
will only become objects of derision 
to their enemies. 

What is the spirit of Catholic so- 
cieties? Itis the spirit of faith. Sa- 
cred phalanxes of a religion whose 
foundation is faith ; restorers of prin- 
ciples that are derived from faith; 
protectors of institutions based on 
faith—how can they do battle if their 
mincs be not animated with the spi- 
rit of faith, if their deliberations be 
not inspired with it; if their works 
be not its visible effects? Yes; the 
spirit of faith is the peculiar spirit of 
Catholic associations ; it is their es- 
sence, their qualifying property, and 
the secret power which impels the 
Catholic onward to the heroism of 
virtue. Give us Catholic associa- 
tions animated by a spirit of living, 
fervid faith, and great acts will not 
be slow in production. Examples 
of it may be seen in the immense 
and sublime temples erected when 
the spirit of faith burned in the 
breasts of our forefathers, to whom 
it was only necessary to propose the 
plan in order to have it carried out; 
and in those chivalrous bands of 
knights who armed themselves 
against Mohammedan fury, and fell 
pierced by numberless wounds on 
the ground given them to defend, but 
never yielding an inch to the foe. 

Catholic associations imbued by a 
spirit like this need not fear the pow- 
er of their adversaries, nor heed their 
numbers. Faith in the conflict is the 
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buckler which cannot be broken, the 
shield which cannot be pierced, the 
flag which counts as many victories 
as the battles fought under its folds. 
Let all the members of Catholic as- 
sociations march to the contest cloth- 
ed in this armor, and they will be 
invincible. St. Paul advised this to 
the Thessalonians and to the Ephe- 
sians. This also was the counsel of 
St. John.* What more do we want ? 
Does not St. John tell us that faith 
and victory are synonymous terms ? 
“ For whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world ; and this is the vic- 
tory which overcometh the world, our 


faith.” t 
Il. 


Ir must be remembered, however, 
that this spirit of faith must not be a 
blind spirit, or march to battle with 
uncertain steps. Associations actu- 
ated by such a spirit prosper slowly ; 
without purpose, and consequently 
without success. The reason is 
plain, for it is certain that the 
more thoroughly influenced is a 
human mind by a motive, the more 
earnestly will it strive to obtain an 
object. It is, therefore, evident that 
the spirit of Catholic associations 
must be an enlightened spirit, tho- 
roughly knowing what it wants. 
The Revolution—great mistress in 
the arts of hypocrisy, great employer 
of every species of argument in its 
favor through the license of the press, 
great seducer by the advantages 
which it proposes—if it does not 
always succeed in catching real Ca- 
tholics in its net, at least sows such 
prejudices in the minds of some as 
will make them less hostile to its 
work or less earnest in the defence 
of Catholicism, which is another 
name for truth and justice. This 


* 1 Thess. v. 8; Ephes. vi. rr, 17. 
tx John v. 4. 
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is the first danger to be shunned 
by Catholic associations. The Ca- 
tholic societies must not let them- 
selves be seduced by the seductive 
monsters of the revolution. The 
quality and natural goodness of the 
tree is not known so well by its leaves 
as by its fruit. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to go deeper than the mere 
extrinsic forms to penetrate the sub- 
stance of the work done by the re- 
volution. Oh! how many motives 
to spur on to action would Catholics 
find in such an investigation! A 
rapid glance will convince them of 
this fact. 

Observe the religious order. Let 
the Catholic associate consider, in 
this regard, a country in which the 
revolution has made progress. He 
witnesses the most impious and most 
lamentable scenes; the church de- 
prived or curtailed of liberty, insulted 
in her ministers, attacked by literary 
barbarians, by trammelling laws, or 
infamous writings; her destruction 
sworn, Christ impugned in his doc- 
trines, derided in his sacraments, his 
divinity denied; God excluded from 
laws, banished from the school; men 
grouped in hostility to him, shouting, 
in full daylight under the banner of 
the free-thinkers, like a horde of sav- 
ages, “ There is no God!” 

Pass to the social order. Here a 
new spectacle of grief is presented. 
Every effort is used to take away 
from the community its common be- 
lief and to plunge individuals into the 
vortex of incredulity; a black cloud 
of practical errors, moving over the 
nations, abolishing the restraint of 
conscience, rendering the populace 
the slaves of the vilest and most 
truculent passions; the basis of ail 
authority, human and divine, sapped ; 
the most powerful governments 
crumbling to dust, and threatening 
to fall a prey either to perpetual 
anarchy or brutal tyranny. 
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Consider the nature of the means 
employed. What asad view! Per- 
petual conspiracies, shameless trea- 
sons, frauds and deceptions, lies and 
calumnies, unmitigated oppression 
and violence. Furnished with these 
weapons, the revolutionary bands 
war on God, on Christ, and on his 
church. The revolution, like a 
shameless woman, blushes not at 
its crimes, but glories in its success, 

Consider the results. Every reli- 
gious conviction blotted out, the prin- 
ciples of morality annihilated or ob- 
scured, authority destroyed, and con- 
sequently a society springing up com- 
posed of men without certainty in 
regard to their end, without any 
immutable law to restrain them, 
without any bond of affection to 
unite them. Hence, we have the 
unrestrained indulgence of the pas- 
sions, egotism the universal law, 
force and cunning the only arms, 
and mutual demolition the conse- 
quence. The old French revolu- 
tion proves it; the modern one of 
Paris confirms it. The revolutionary 
Guéroult himself attests it in stat- 
ing that the Parisian insurrection “ is 
disorder, destruction, self-abandon- 
ment, the putrid decomposition of a 
society without belief, without com- 
pass or ideal.”* The results of the 
revolution may be summed up in one 
phrase: it makes men beasts, and 
society bestial. 

A Catholic association which con- 
siders these effects of the revolution 
in the light of faith, appreciating the 
means employed and the sad results, 
cannot act remissly. It is not possi- 
ble; it must rise in the name of the 
rights of God, of Christ, of the church ; 
in the name of that religious belief 
which is attempted to be taken 
from the people, and the principles 
of moral reason; it must rise full of 


* Bien Public, n. 82. 


shame for society, which tolerates 
such horrible abuses and crimes. It 
will rise to repair these defects with 
gladness. The spirit of faith, strength- 
ened by the motives proposed, will 
spur it on in its efforts. The Catho- 
lic associations of Germany are un- 
doubtedly energetic ; so are those of 
Austria; but the secret of their force 
is found in the fact that the men who 
lead them are men of strong faith and 
of great prudence and intelligence. 
This is evident from their congresses, 
in their speeches and newspapers. 
Catholic associations in other lands 
would do well to imitate them. 


III. 


THE motives just proposed are 
powerful, but their source is dis- 
agreeable. There are others more 
pleasant to consider. Among these 
latter is the nobility of the end pro- 
posed by Catholic associations. This 
is not, as has been calumniously 
stated, to revenge the defeat of a 
certain political order, or to satisfy 
natural restlessness. Catholic asso- 
ciations, vivified by the true spirit of 
faith, do not stoop so low. They 
aim at things far higher. The name 
which they bear, the rules which they 
profess to follow, the works already 
accomplished where they have been 
established, attest it. Their particular 
object is to drag men, made slaves by 
the revolution, out of the mire of in- 
credulity and immorality into which 
false principles have plunged them. 
They strive to re-establish society on 
the true bases of truth and justice, 
to restore tranquillity to peoples dis- 
turbed by the passions of party and 
the fury of false teachers. They aim 
to reclaim for God the obedience 
which is his due, the honor which 
belongs to Christ, the rights taken 
from the church; to give true liberty 
—the liberty of the Gospel—to all; 
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to draw men away from the carnal 
happiness proposed to them by the 
revolution; and to make them seek 
that beatitude which every rational 
Christian should desire. ‘The revo- 
lution threatens everything—religion 
in society and among individuals ; 
the Catholic associate declares him- 
self their champion. 

Such is the noble aim of Catholic 
associations; hence the nobleness 
of the conflict in which they are en- 
What is this conflict? It is 
the struggle of truth against error, 
of right against might, of civilization 
against barbarism, of duty to God, 
Christ, and his church against im- 
piety, blasphemy, and injustice. The 
revolution means the renewal among 
men of the revolt of Lucifer and his 
angels ; the Catholic associations are 
the faithful cohorts of God and his 
Christ. Their war-cry is that of St. 
Michael: Quis ut Deus et Christus 
ejus ? Who is like to God and his 
Christ ? 

This war-cry has been explicitly 
recommended in the New Testament. 
The words are given by St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and plainly re- 
ferred to by St. Paul. “ Whoever,” says 
Christ, “‘ confesses me in the midst of 
this sinful and adulterous race, who- 
ever makes public profession of my 
doctrine, will be recognized by me 
before the angels, before the tribunal 
of my Father in heaven.”* Does 
not the present generation publicly 
boast of making a divorce between 
itself and God and Christ? Giving 
loose rein to passion under the spe- 
cious names of liberty of conscience 
and the preaching of licentious doc- 
trines, modern society is plunging in- 
to the abyss of iniquity. Hence, the 
Catholic associates must rise coura- 
geously in the midst of this genera- 


aie 
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* Matt. x. 32, 33; Mark viii. 38; Luke xii. 8; 
Tim. ii, r2, 
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tion, confess Christ openly, publicly 
affirm his doctrines, and defend them 
in the face of his enemies. The Ca- 
tholic associates must revive the 
praises of Christ; to them are his 
divine promises addressed, to them 
belong the irrevocable guarantees of 
being placed near the throne of his 
Father. Combating bravely and bear- 
ing themselves like true champions 
of the religion of Christ, their fate is 
not and cannot be doubtful. 

Let the Catholic associations, there- 
fore, advance courageously to the 
fight, bearing the banner of Christ 
against the standard of the revolu- 
tion. Humanity, liberty, progress, 
light, are written on the adverse flag, 
but they are stolen words. In the 
mouths of the revolutionists they are 
lies. The flag of humanity is not 
that which destroys its rights, but 
that which defends them; nor of &- 
berty, that which makes men slaves of 
their passions instead of freeing them ; 
nor of progress, that which has no aim, 
but that which leads to something de- 
finite ; nor of light, that which begets 
obscurity in the intellect, destroying 
its most obvious principles, but that 
which illuminates intelligence with 
divine revelation. This latter is the 
banner of Catholic associations, con- 
sequently it is the flag of humanity, 
of liberty, of progress, the standard 
of light. 


IV. 


THE forces of Catholic associations 
must act in concert. It is not enough 
that their members be vigorous and 
animated with an ardent faith. There 
must be harmony of intelligence 
among them. Woe to the society 
whose members have different princi- 
ples or contradictory plans! Like a 
machine whose wheels do not move 
harmoniously, ruin will result. There 
must be uniformity of principles and 
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thorough harmony of intelligence if 
the Catholic associates hope to ob- 
tain great successes. 

Harmony in generalities is easy ; 
but not so in particulars. If you ask 
a Catholic assembly what it wants, 
all the members will reply, “ The pro- 
pagation and triumph of Catholic 
principles.” But if you descend to 
particular enquiries, you may meet 
difficulties that close the way to suc- 
cess; disputes about fixed principles 
must therefore be eliminated from Ca- 
tholic associations. 

These associations are in the first 
place essentially laic, therefore it is 
not their business to decide questions 
of principle. Their aim is a practi- 
cal one, namely, to annul the efforts 
of the revolution, to introduce the 
principles of Catholicity where they 
do not exist, and strengthen them 
where they do. It is not of their 
competence to determine them. They 
are called Catholic, therefore, in case 
of doubt, they must recur to the 
teaching church and accept her deci- 
sions. We repeat: the Catholic as- 
sociations must keep within the bounds 
imposed by their very nature and ti- 
tle, and then there will be no colli- 
sion of views, no wasting of precious 
time in useless disputes, no schisms 
and .separations; but, with all the 
force of a strong faith, they will ad- 
vance with dignity, security, and suc- 
cess in their undertakings. 

In confirmation of this, we quote 
an apposite passage from the dis- 
course pronounced by his eminence, 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg, in the gen- 
eral congress of the Catholic associa- 
tions held at Prague in 1860. “The 
object of Catholic associations,” says 
the eminent prelate, “ is to take mea- 
sures to introduce and assist the 
teaching, the principles, the precepts, 
and the desires of the church in the 
schools, in the life of the citizen and 
of the family, among merchants and 


men of business, Their duty is to 
support the teaching church by coun- 
sel and co-operation. Their duty is 
also to acknowledge with joyful mind 
the doctrines of the church, to follow 
them, defend and sustain them.” 

Who does not admit the great 
good performed by the Catholic as- 
sociations of Germany in the course 
of the few years during which they 
have been established? And if we 
study the reason of their success, we 
shall find it in the undisturbed har- 
mony of their views. ‘The spirit of 
“liberal Catholicism” tried to influ- 
ence them, but in vain. ‘Their asso- 
ciates, mindful of their title and of 
their duty to the pastors of the 
church, and especially to the Roman 
Pontiff, obey his instructions without 
subtle distinctions and commentaries, 
and employ their talents properly in 
securing their prosperity. 

An instance of their Catholic zeal 
is found in the letter sent to the 
Pope by the assembly held at Inns- 
briick preparatory to the general con- 
gress of the German Catholic socie- 
ties in 1867. In that letter we read as 
follows: “ On the gth, roth, and 11th 
of September, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the most reverend Bishop 
of Brixen, the Catholics of Inns- 
briick, the capital of the Tyrol, will be 
gathered together in order to defend 
courageously their religion as far as 
God and their strength will allow ; and, 
the errors and lies of vain men being 
rejected, such errors as your holiness 
has pointed out and condemned with 
fulness of authority in your encyc- 
lical letters, in order also to take 
salutary counsel required by the 
character of the times and circum- 
stances, so as to promote the growth 
of Catholic life and charity, under 
the patronage of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. An immense war, as you, Ho- 
ly Father, have expressed it, is waged 
against divine revelation, against the 
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Catholic Church, against the aposto- 
lic see, against good morals and 
Christian charity, the queen of all the 
virtues. While this war rages, every 
Catholic becomes a soldier of Christ ; 
but we cannot carry on a good and 
just war if we do not cling with all the 
ardor of our soul to the apostolic see, 
fastened to that rock which God has 
placed in Rome; and if we are not 
helped and sustained by your supreme 
authority and your efficacious blessing ; 
wherefore, we earnestly desire from our 
very inmost hearts to venerate, follow, 
and obey you, “te Vicar of Christ, 
you, the chief pastor of the whole 
flock of the Lord, you, father of all 
the faithful. This is the unanimous 
feeling of all those who will be as- 
sembled in September at Innsbriick ; 
this is the universal desire; and, all 
animated by this thought, God will 
defend the Christian doctrine and 
Christian charity.” 

Let these be the sentiments of all 
Catholic associations that may spring 
up; let this be their programme and 
the foundation of their constitution. 
The spirit of prompt submission to 
the teaching of the church should 
animate them. ‘This is a simple con- 
sequence of the first element of Ca- 
tholic life. Christ never said to any 
theologian, erudite man, learned his- 
torian, or particular society, “ Be ye 
masters of the church, and let her 
hear you;” but he did say so to the 
bishops and to the pope in the per- 
son of the apostles and of Peter. 
Only one blinded by his own pride can 
deny this fundamental principle of 
the Catholic religion. ‘The spirit of 
prompt obedience to lawful authori- 
ty is the secret which alone will ren- 
der Catholic societies capable of suc- 
cess. 

But harmony of intelligence is not 
the only means by which Catholic 
associations can manifest their spirit. 
There must be unity of feeling and 

VOL. XUI.—42. 
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co-ordination of will, elements essen- 
tial to every society. 


V. 


A CATHOLIC association which 
possesses the spirit of submission to 
the teaching church, and possesses 
harmony of intelligence, is on the right 
road, and may hope to prosper in its 
undertakings. But how often does 
it happen that a serious impediment, 
an insurmountable barrier, stops the 
progress of a brave legion and disap- 
points the well-founded hopes of vic- 
tory! Here is a danger which the 
best-intentioned Catholic association 
may encounter; an obstruction, an 
invincible barrier, which may arise 
from the unexpected disagreement 
of wills. Agreement of wills is es- 
sential as well as harmony of intelli- 
gence. 

It is evident that, in order to main- 
tain this agreement, we must remove 
the causes which might disturb it. 
There are two sources of discord; one 
arising from the internal relations of 
a society. The intellects may agree 
on the principles to be sustained, 
and the wills consent as to the end 
proposed; but the task is for the 
members to choose the same means 
and put them in practice. Here 
may arise the discord. Some project 
or design is proposed. It is debated. 
The dispute waxes warm. Hard 
words areinterchanged. The majori- 
ty, of course, carry the project; but 
the minority may disagree and re- 
fuse to co-operate in its execution. 
Hence disaffection, schisms, and se- 
cessions in the association. What is 
the root of all these troubles ? It is, 
in one word, pride, the root of all 
schisms. One thinks himself more 
learned, of greater rank or of more ex- 
perience than the others, therefore he 
will not be led by their judgment 
but by his own self-conceit. The 
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trouble is small in the beginning, but 
it may produce disastrous results. 
What is the remedy? It is to bring 
to every discussion the true Catholic 
spirit of abnegation and of sacrifice. 
Whims and prejudices must be laid 
aside for the sake of harmony and 
the noble cause to be defended. Our 
God is a God of peace, not of com- 
motion and disturbance. The best 
plan is not always that suggested by 
our weak judgment. Provided the 
plan of the majority be a good one, 
though it may not be the most per- 
fect, still, for peace sake, let us adopt 
it, according to the advice of Xavier, 
that it is better to accept a unani- 
mous plan, though not the best, rath- 
er than a perfect one which would 
cause dissensions among our breth- 
ren. 

The second cause of dissensions 
may be in the external relations of 
the associates. This would be the 
more dangerous, because the occasion 
of it might be an apparent external 
good to be effected. The will of the 
bishop or of the pastor may not 
agree with the desire of the society. 
In a case of this kind, if the society 
should act in spite of the episcopal 
will or opposed to it publicly, a great 
scandal would happen in the diocese, 
and the society would fall to pieces. 
What is the remedy for such calami- 
ties? The associates must have fil- 
ial reverence and obedience for the 
pastors of the church. ‘Then all dif- 
ficulties will cease. This is required 
by the very object of the association, 
which is to aid the bishops in reli- 
gious matters; it is also required by 
the dignity of the bishops, since the 
Holy Ghost has called them to be 
rulers in the church. His holiness 
Pius IX. clearly teaches that this 
should be the bearing of Catholic so- 
cieties toward their pastors, in his an- 
swer to the Catholics of Innsbriick. 

Here we may quote what a bishop 


said in the general congress held to 
condemn the proceedings of the so- 
cailed German Catholic _ liberals, 
These gentlemen, under the appear- 
ance of doing good, had expressed 
their usual lamentations about the 
storms that threatened the church. 
the danger to her future freedom, un- 
less the laity were allowed a greater 
influence in religious matters; to de- 
ny them this influence, as had been 
done so far, would be to render them 
inert and careless about church mat- 
ters. Such were the complaints—com- 
plaints of the discontented son who 
is trying to deprive his mother of 
complete control of the house—sub- 
tle revolutionary complaints against 
the authority of the hierarchy. The 
Bishop of Brixen, answering them, 
said, “ What kind of influence do lay- 
men want in the church? To con- 
trol dogma? They cannot. Disci- 
pline? They cannot. Influence of 
the laity is too vague a conception, 
and, besides, a useless one. In order 
that it should produce benefits, its 
limits should be determined, its con- 
ditions explained. But it is well 
known that the chief among them is 
faithful dependence on the teachings 
and authority of the church, since 
the words of the apostle suit indivi- 
duals as well as the whole church: 
‘The just man lives by faith.’ The 
life of the church requires nothing 
but what comes from faith. Hence, 
when the church finds a layman who 
manifests his faith in his words and 
actions, she honors him, salutes him 
with joy as a co-operator not having 
belied the words of the apostle of 
love: Let us be co-workers of truth, 
co-operators in propagating and 
strengthening it, and in assuring its 
triumph. In every age there have 
been many such men, like our modern 
Catholic associations, and for this rea- 
son we protect them, salute, esteem 
them ; and the best proof of our love 
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for them is that we have hastened to 
come to this solemn congress of lay 
associations, assembled to defend 
Catholic interests.” Thus spoke the 
learned prelate. In conclusion, a 
Catholic society must not touch on 
dogmatic subjects, nor interfere in 
affairs pertaining to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline: it should observe proper re- 
spect and obedience toward its bi- 
shops, and then the bishops will aid, 
bless and sustain it. 


VI. 


THE parts of a machine, in order 
to act in concert, must be united ac- 
cording to mechanical laws: so asso- 
ciations must obey the laws of order. 
They must have co-ordination of 
In this consists the peculiar 
advantage of association. Each one 
has its constitution and by-laws. Let 
it observe them, adapting them to 
the wants and peculiarities of each 
nation. The difficulty is really not 
in enacting laws for it, but to keep 
them in vigor. 


lorces, 


The associates must have the spi- 
ritof order. Then the execution of 
laws will be easy. Such a spirit will 
make each member mind his own po- 
sition; each officer act in his own 
sphere without infringing on the rights 
of others. ‘The object of the associa- 
tion being to act with united forces, 
this purpose cannot be effected by a 
disorderly mass of individuals, ac- 
knowledging no obedience to a local 
or general superior. Each particular 
society will become jealous of its 
neighbor, unless all agree to obey 
implicitly a central committee. Pri- 
vate utility and individuality must 
be sacrificed to the public good ; jea- 
lousy, self-love, personal advantage, 
these three causes that tend to dis- 
rupt the co-ordination of the com- 
mon forces, must be sacrificed to the 
common welfare, and to the end for 
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which the association was establish- 
ed, as it is an elementary rule of or- 
der that the private must be sacrific- 
ed for the public good. For this 
reason we consider that society best 
in which the strictest bonds are main- 
tained between the members and the 
centre or head. Does not union 
make strength? A necessary con- 
sequence is that the force is propor- 
tioned to the union. Baron Stillfried, 
a name dear to Catholics by reason 
of his fervid zeal for religion, render- 
ing an account of what the Confra- 
ternity of the Archangel St. Michael, 
founded in Vienna in 1860, had done, 
confessed that, owing to dissensions 
among the members, and the conse- 
quent lack of union of forces, the re- 
sults had been relatively few. On 
the contrary, who does not admire 
the wonderful success obtained by 
the Catholic Casini of Austria in fa- 
vor of the pontifical cause, owing to 
their unity of purpose and union of 
forces? They obliged the president 
of the council to receive their com- 
plaints; they obliged the chancellor 
of the empire to excuse himself; they 
moved all the Catholic populations 
to such a spirit of action in favor of 
religion, tied down by the iniquitous 
laws of the revolution, that all the 
journals of the secret societies bel- 
lowed and blasphemed like lunatics, 
fearing the destruction of their nefa- 
rious designs. 

The multiplicity of Catholic inter- 
ests gives rise to many associations 
differing according to the difference 
of their aims. Should this diversity 
have no common bond of union? By 
no means. Some have for object 
matters of essential importance, as, 
for instance, the freedom of the 
church, her right to educate, and the 
independence of her head. In re- 
gard to these subjects, all the asso- 
iations should unite. Is it necessa- 
ry to prove this? Is it not self-evi- 
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dent ? Associations that would act 
differently would resemble those Chi- 
nese troops which neglected the de- 
fence of the most important posts, 
contenting themselves with guarding 
places of secondary importance. 

Catholic societies are not bands of 
conspirators, they do not excite re- 
bellions, nor use violence or deceit 
to gain their purpose. These arts 
are left to the revolutionists. Catho- 
lics need no weapons but truth and 
justice. They must be ready to die 
for both. But they must act legally, 
they must not violate the civil order. 
Consequently, they should never un- 
dertake a work without first being 
satisfied of its lawfulness. 

In this way success is certain ; for 
in modern civil society public opin- 
ion rules. If Catholic societies de- 
fend religion, who can object? For 
public opinion must admit their right 
to do so, provided they violate no laws 
of the state. 


Vil. 


Bur although legality is required 
for Catholic associations, they must 
not be timid or cowardly. They 
must be brave and magnanimous. 
Christ teaches us to be magnanimous, 
for he gave his blood and life for the 
love of truth and justice; the mar- 
tyrs in millions died for the same 
cause. We must imitate them. No 
difficulty or obstacle must balk the 
zeal of a Catholic association. No 
fatigue or danger or sacrifice must 
be too great for the Catholic asso- 
ciate. The soldier of Christ must 
conguer difficulties. The present 
conflict, said Monsignor de Ketteler, 
in the congress of the Catholic asso- 
ciations of Tréves, needs champions 
who, for the love of Christ, dare ex- 
pose themselves to the attacks of 
newspapers and demagogues, to ca- 


lumny and terms of contempt in par- 
liament and from the rostrum. The 
Catholic spirit must be a self-sacrific- 
ing and a magnanimous one. Every 
associate must be a Catholic before be- 
ing a politician, a Catholic before being 
a man of letters, a Catholic above 
all things. He must never be dis- 
couraged, but persevere with gene- 
rous constancy, in spite of the attacks 
of enemies, or the seeming want of 
success of many of his efforts. Let 
the Catholic associates remember 
that they are fighting under the very 
eyes of God ; and that their struggles, 
even though not always successful, are 
a manifestation of their faith before 
men which will be rewarded in hea- 
ven, 


VIII. 


WE say this on the supposition that 
the combined forces of the associa- 
tion should produce no result. But 
this supposition is unfounded. Let 
the Catholic association remain con- 
stant in its enterprise, and it will 
make a new step to victory every 
day. It may fail in this or that par- 
ticular measure, but the general 
cause will prosper. We know that 
the heads of the secret societies speak 
in this way, but they do so to de- 
ceive. We do not, for our words are 
founded on solid reasons. 

The first is drawn from the nature 
of the two causes in conflict. The 
revolution is the cause of error and 
injustice; Catholicism is the cause 
of truth and justice, consequently 
the cause of Catholicism is conform- 
able to the nature of man, formed for 
the true and the good, while the 
cause of the revolution is in contra- 
diction with man’s nature. How 
can any nature remain long in a 
state of contradiction with itself? 
Passion or ignorance may obscure 
for a time the human intelligence, 
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but when the contradiction is felt 
and known, nature revolts against it 
with all its power, and frees itself. 
Now, as the associations in the in- 
terest of the Catholic faith are striv- 
ing to enlighten our intellect with the 
light of truth, and to repress the 
force of passions by inculcating the 
love of virtue, the necessary effect of 
such labor must be that the cause of 
the revolution will daily lose ground 
as the light of truth, becoming more 
apparent, shows the falsity of certain 
principles. ‘The more the Catholic 
associations combine in illuminating 
the human intelligence. and correct- 
ing the dormant moral sense of so- 
ciety, the more will the Catholic 
cause hasten towards triumph. 
Reason teaches this. But revela- 
tion offers other proofs, for it gives 
us the promises of Christ. These 
are expressed in those passages in 
which our Lord likens his doctrines 
to the little leaven which leavens the 
whole mass; and when he tells his 
apostles to trust in him, the con- 
queror of the world.* Let the Ca- 
tholic associations, therefore, advance 
in their work with confidence. They 
have divine promises in their favor. 
The false and iniquitous doctrines of 
the revolution will fall to the ground. 
Its efforts will be in vain, its success 
only local or temporary; for the 


* John xvi. 33 ; Matt. xiii. 33; John xvii. 20-23. 
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friends of truth and of human rights 
will finally conquer. The best in- 
stincts of human nature and the pro- 
mises of faith are with them. 

The Holy Ghost tells us by the 
pen of St. Paul that truth must con- 
quer in the end, speaking of the 
saints “who triumphed over the 
powers of earth, closed the mouths 
of lions, were invincible in the com- 
bat, and conquered their enemies.” * 
The children of the revolution, hav- 
ing a presentiment of their defeat by 
the new Catholic associations, have 
already cried To arms! and ina 
thousand ways manifested their fear. 
Yes, the victorious future belongs to 
the Catholic associations. Let them, 
therefore, arise with courage ground- 
ed on the principles of faith, strength- 
ened by the noble motives of their 
enterprise. Harmony of intelligence, 
the spirit of submission to the 
church, agreement of wills, with the 
spirit of sacrifice, and of reverence for 
their pastors, will make them serried 
battalions, moving according to law, 
with magnanimity, constancy, and 
confidence in God, irresistible in their 
attacks. Let them fight on the bat- 
tle-field of faith, and the world will 
soon know that the proud pomp of 
the revolution and its thousand war- 
cries are founded only on falsehood 
and deceit. 


* Heb. xi. 33, 34. 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


BY HENRI LASSERRE, 


PART NINTH. 


By reason of the events which we 
have narrated, M. Massy no longer 
felt at home in this part of the earth. 
The emperor did not fail to send 
him to the first prefecture which be- 
came vacant in the empire. By a 
remarkable coincidence, this prefec- 
ture proved to be that of Grenoble. 
Baron Massy left Our Lady of 
Lourdes only to meet Our Lady of 
La Salette. 

Jacomet also left the department, 
and was appointed chief of police 
elsewhere. Re-established upon his 
chosen ground, he contributed with 
great sagacity to the detection of 
some dangerous criminals who had 
baffled the efforts of his predecessor 
and the active search of the police, 
The crime was a great robbery com- 
mitted upon a railroad company, and 
amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand francs. This was the point of 
departure in his fortunes as a police 
agent, his true vocation. His remark- 
able ability, appreciated by his supe- 
riors, raised him to a higher place. 

The procureur impérial, M. Dutour, 
was also speedily called to other 
functions. M. Lacadé still remained 
mayor, and his shadow will yet ap- 
pear once or twice in the latter pages 
of our story. 


II. 


AutHoucH he had instituted the 
tribunal of examination towards the 


end of July, still, before permitting i 
to begin its work, Mgr. Laurence 
desired a more peaceful state of the 
public mind. “To wait,” he thought, 
“will not compromise God’s work, 
since he holds all time in his hands.” 
The issue proved that he was right. 
For after the stormy discussions of the 
French press and the violent pro- 
ceedings of Baron Massy, the grotto 
finally became free, and there was 
no longer fear of the scandal of see- 
ing police agents arresting the epis- 
copal commission on its way to the 
Massabielle rocks in order to fulfil its 
duty, and examine the traces of 
God’s finger at the very place of the 
apparition. 

On the 17th of November, the 
commission went to Lourdes. ‘They 
examined the seer. “ Bernadette,” 
says the proces-verbal of the secretary, 
“presented herself before us with 
great modesty, and, nevertheless, with 
remarkable confidence. She appeared 
calm and unembarrassed in the midst 
of the numerous assembly, in pres- 
ence of distinguished ecclesiastics, 
whom she had never seen, but of 
whose mission she had been made 
aware.” 

She described the apparitions, the 
words of the Blessed Virgin, the or- 
der given by Mary to build a chapel 
in her honor, the sudden breaking 
out of the fountain, the name, “ Im- 
maculate Conception,” which the vis- 
ion had given to itself. She set forth 
all that was personal to herself in 
this supernatural drama with the 
grave certainty of a witness fully con- 
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yinced, and the humble candor of a 
child. She answered every question, 
and left no obscurity in the mind of 
those who interrogated her, no longer 
in the name of man, as Jacomet had 
done, but in the name of the Catho- 
lic Church. Our readers are already 
aware of the substance of her testi- 
mony. We have, in former pages, nar- 
rated events in the order of their date. 
The commission visited the Massa- 
bielle rocks. It beheld the great 
volume of the miraculous fountain. 
It established, by the testimony of 
the neighboring inhabitants, that no 
spring existed there before the time 
when it broke forth in the presence of 
the multitudes under the hand of the 
ecstatic seer. 

At Lourdes and in other places 
they made studious inquiry into the 
miraculous cures worked by the 
water of the grotto. 

In this delicate task there were two 
parts, entirely distinct. Human tes- 
timony determined the facts them- 
selves ; but their natural or supernatu- 
ral character depended, for the most 
part, on the verdict of medical sci- 
ence. The method followed by the 
tribunal was inspired by this twofold 
thought. 

Throughout the dioceses of Lourdes, 
Auch, and Bayonne, the commission 
summoned before it the subjects of 
these singular cures. It cross-exam- 
ined the minutest details of their sick- 
ness, and their sudden or gradual 
restoration to health. It brought in 
human science to put those technical 
questions of which theologians, per- 
haps, would not have thought. It 
summoned the relations, friends, 
neighbors, and other witnesses of the 
different phases of the event, to con- 
firm evidence. Having once come 
to a certainty of all details, it sub- 
mitted facts to the judgment of two 
eminent physicians admitted as col- 
leagues. These physicians were Dr. 
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Vergés, superintendent of the baths 
at Baréges, Fellow of the Medical 
Faculty of Montpellier, and Dr. 
Dozous, who had already, out of 
private interest, given his attention 
to several of these strange incidents. 
Each physician gave in his report his 
personal opinion regarding the nature 
of the cure, sometimes rejecting the 
miracle, and attributing the cessation 
of disease to certain natural causes; 
at other times declaring its utter in- 
explicability without the action of a 
supernatural power; and, lastly, some- 
times not arriving at any conclusion, 
but remaining in doubt as to the true 
explanation. Thus prepared by the 
double knowledge of facts and the 
conclusion of science with respect to 
them, the commission deliberated, 
and finally pronounced its judgment 
to the bishop, and submitted the 
evidence. 

The commission had not and 
could not have any preconceived 
opinions. Believing on principle in 
the supernatural, which is always to 
be met with in the history of the 
world, it knew, also, that nothing so 
tends to discredit the true miracles 
of God as false prodigies worked by 
men. Equally indisposed to deny 
or affirm anything prematurely, hav- 
ing no brief to sustain either for or 
against the miracle, it was confined 
strictly to the task of examination 
and sought only the truth. It ap- 
pealed to every source of light and 
information, and acted in full view of 
the public. 

It was as open to unbelievers as 
to those who believed. Resolved to 
discard remorselessly all that was 
vague or uncertain, and to accept 
only incontestable facts, it rejected 
every declaration based upon hear- 
say. 

It imposed two conditions upon 
every witness: first, to testify only 
to what came under personal know- 
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ledge and observation; secondly, to 
state under oath the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

With such precautions and an or- 
ganization so prudent and wise, it 
would have been impossible for a 
false miracle to deceive the judg- 
ment of the commission. It would 
have been impossible, in the face of 
the hostile criticism of those who 
were bent upon combating and 
overthrowing every error and even 
the least exaggeration, to sustain 
any doubtful assertion or the miracu- 
lous character of any doubtful fact. 

If, then, true miracles, imperfectly 
proved, failed in obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the commission, it is abso- 
lutely certain that no false prodigy 
could stand before its searching ex- 
amination. 

Whoever had the means of con- 
testing any one of the miracles—not 
by vague and general theories, but 
by facts and personal knowledge— 
was thereby summoned to appear 
against it. Not to do so was to 
give up the case, and acknowledge 
that no formal or intelligible counter- 
evidence could be sustained. When 
passions run high in the ardor of a 
long struggle, parties do not let judg- 
ment go by default. To refuse the 
combat is to accept defeat. 


Ill. 


Durinc several months, the epis- 
copal commission visited the houses 
of those whom public notoriety de- 
signated as objects of the miraculous 
cures subjected to its examination. 
It established the truth of many 
miracles. Several of them have al- 
ready found a place in our history. 
Two were quite recent. They had 
taken place shortly after the prefect 
had withdrawn his prohibition and 
the grotto had been reopened. One 
was at Nay, the other at Tartas. Al- 
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though the recipients of these hea- 
venly favors were mutually unac- 
quainted, a mysterious bond seemed 
to connect both events. Let us re- 
late them in order as we have per- 
sonally studied them, and written 
down what we have heard under the 
impressions produced by the living 
testimony. 


IV. 


In the town of Nay, where young 
Henry Busquet had been miraculous- 
ly cured a few months before, a cer- 
tain widow, named Madeleine Rizan, 
was at the point of death. Her life 
had for twenty-four or twenty-five 
years been an unbroken series of 
pain and sorrow. Having been at- 
tacked by the cholera in 1832, her 
left side had remained almost entire- 
ly paralyzed. | She was quite lame, 
and could only move a few steps in- 
side her house, and that only by sup- 
porting herself against the walls or 
furniture. ‘Two or three times a year, 
in warm weather, she was able to go 
to Mass at the parish church of Nay, 
not far from her dwelling. She was 
unable, without assistance, either to 
kneel or to rise. One of her hands 
was totally palsied. Her general 
health had suffered no less than her 
limbs from this terrible scourge. She 
frequently vomited blood, and her 
stomach was unable to bear solid 
food. 

Beef-tea, soup, and coffee had, 
however, sufficed to keep up the 
flame of life, ever flickering and un- 
able to warm her feeble body. She 
often suffered from icy chills. The 
poor woman was always cold. Even 
in the heats of July and August, she 
always wished to see fire in the grate, 
and to have her arm-chair wheeled 
close to the hearth. 

For the last sixteen or eighteen 
months, her state had been much 
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aggravated ; the paralysis of the left 
side had become total. The same 
infirmity had begun to attack the 
right leg. Her paralyzed limbs were 
greatly swollen, as happens in the 
case of dropsy. 

Madame Rizan left her chair to 
take to her bed. She could not 
move, such was her weakness, and 
they were obliged to turn her, from 
time to time, in her bed. She was 
almost an inert mass. Sensibility 
was gone as well as motion. 

“Where are my legs?” she used to 
inquire, when any one came to move 
her. Her limbs were drawn together, 
and she lay continually on one side 
in the form of a Z. 

Two physicians had successively 
attended her. Doctor Talamon had 
long since given her up as incura- 
ble, and, although he continued to 
visit her, it was only asa friend. He 
refused to prescribe any remedies, say- 
ing that drugs and medicines would 
prove fatal, or, at best, only enfeeble 
her system. 

Doctor Subervielle, at the repeated 
instance of Madame Rizan, had pre- 
scribed some medicines, and, soon 
finding them utterly useless, had also 
given up all hope. Although her 
paralyzed limbs had become insensi- 
ble, the sufferings which this unfortu- 
nate woman experienced from her 
stomach and head were terrible. 
Owing to her constantly cramped 
position, she was afflicted by two 
painful sores—one in the hollow of 
her chest, and the other on the back. 
On her side, in several places, her 
skin, chafed by the bed-clothes, ex- 
posed the flesh, naked and bleeding. 
Her death was at hand. 

Madame Rizan had two children. 
Her daughter, Lubine, lived with and 
took care of her with the greatest de- 
votion. Her son, Romain Rizan, had 
a situation in a business-house at Bor- 
deaux. 
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When the last hope was gone, and 
Doctor Subervielle declared that she 
had only a few hours to live, they 
sent in haste for her son, Romain 
Rizan. He came, embraced his mo- 
ther, and received her last blessing 
and farewell. Then, obliged to leave 
by a message peremptorily recalling 
him—torn by the cruel tyranny of 
business from his mother’s death-bed 
—he left her with the bitter convic- 
tion that he should never see her 
more. The dying woman received 
extreme unction. Her agony went 
on amid excruciating sufferings. 

* My God!” she often murmured, 
“J pray thee to end my torments. 
Grant me to be healed or to 
die.” 

She sent to ask the Sisters of the 
Cross, at Igon, where her own sister- 
in-law was superior, to make a no- 
vena to Our Lady for her cure or 
death. The sick woman also evinced 
a desire to drink some of the water 
of the grotto. One of her neighbors, 
Madame Nessans, who was going to 
Lourdes, promised to fetch some of 
the water when she returned. For 
some time past, she had been watch- 
ed day and night. On Saturday, Oc- 
tober 16, a violent crisis heralded the 
near approach of her last moment. 
She was continually spitting blood. 
A livid hue spread over her worn fea- 
tures; her eyes became glassy. She 
no longer spoke, except when forced 
by excessive pain. 

“OQ my God! how I suffer! 
Lord! would that I might die!” 

“ Her prayer will soon be grant- 
ed,” said Doctor Subervielle as he 
left her. “She will die to-night, or 
at least before the sun is fairly up. 
There is only a little oil left in the 
lamp !” 

From time to time the door of 
her chamber opened. Friends, neigh- 
bors, and priests, the Abbé Dupont 
and the Abbé Sanareus, vicar of Nay, 
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entered and softly inquired if she 
were still alive. 

Her friend and consoler, the Abbé 
Dupont, could not restrain his tears 
as he left her. “ Before morning she 
will be dead, and I shall see her again 
only in paradise,” he said. 

Night fell, and solitude gradually 
took possession of the house. Kneel- 
ing before a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, Lubine prayed without any 
earthly hope. The silence was pro- 
found, and brokers only by the diffi- 
cult breathing of the invalid. 

It was nearly midnight. “My 
daughter!” cried the dying woman. 

Lubine arose and approached the 
bed. 

“What do you wish, mother?” 
she asked, taking her hand. “ My 
dear child,” answered the dying mo- 
ther, in a strange voice that seemed 
to come from a heavy dream, “ go to 
our friend Madame Nessans, who 
was to have returned from Lourdes, 
this evening. Ask her for a glassful 
of the water from the grotto. This 
water will cure me. The Blessed 
Virgin wishes it.” 

“ Dear mother,” answered Lubine, 
“it is too late togothere. I cannot 
leave you alone. Besides, everybo- 
dy is asleep at the house of Madame 
Nessans. But I will go early in the 
morning. 

* Let us wait, then.” 
relapsed into silence. 
night finally passed. 

The joyous bells at last announced 
the day. The morning Angelus as it 
rose carried up to the Virgin Mother 
the prayers of earth, and celebrated 
the eternal memory of her all-power- 
ful maternity. Lubine hastened to 
Madame Nessans’s, and soon return- 
ed with a bottle of water from the 
grotto. 

* Here, mother! Drink! and may 
the Blessed Virgin come to your 
help!” Madame Rizan raised the 
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glass to her lips, and swallowed a 
few mouthfuls, 

“OQ my daughter! my daughter! 
It is life that I am drinking! Here 
is life in this water! Bathe my face 
with it! Bathe my arms! Bathe 
my whole body with it!” 

Trembling and almost beside her- 
self, Lubine moistened a piece of 
linen with the miraculous water, and 
bathed her mother’s face. 

“TI feel that I am cured!” she 
cried in a voice now clear and strong. 
“JT feel that I am cured !” 

Lubine meanwhile bathed with 
the wet linen the paralyzed and 
swollen limbs of the invalid. Trem- 
bling with mingled joy and terror, she 
saw the enormous swelling disappear 
under the rapid movement of her 
hand, and the stretched and shining 
skin reassume its natural appear- 
ance. 

Suddenly, completely, and without 
transition, health and life revived 
beneath her touch. 

“Tt seems to me as if burning 
pimples were breaking out all over 
me.” It was, doubtless, the princi- 
ple of disease leaving for ever under 
the influence of a superhuman will. 
All this was over in amoment. Ina 
couple of minutes the body of Ma- 
dame Rizan, apparently in her agony, 
bathed by her daughter, recovered 
the fulness of strength. 

“T am cured! perfectly cured!” 
cried the happy woman. “ Oh! how 
good the Blessed Virgin is! Oh! 
how powerful she is !” 

After the first burst of gratitude 
toward heaven, the material appetites 
of earth made themselves keenly felt. 

“ Lubine, dear Lubine, I am hun- 
gry. I must have something to eat!” 

“ Will you have some coffee, some 
wine, or some milk!” stammered her 
daughter, confused by the suddenness 
and astounding character of the mi- 
racle, 
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“T want to have meat and bread, 
my daughter. I have not tasted any 
for twenty-four years.” There hap- 
pened to be some cold meat and 
some wine near at hand; Madame 
Rizan partook of both. And now,” 
said she, “I want to get up.” 

“Tt is impossible, mother,” said 
Lubine, hesitating to believe her 
eyes, and fancying, perhaps, that 
cures which come directly from God 
are subject, like other cures, to the de- 
grees and dangers of convalescence. 
She feared to see the miracle vanish 
as suddenly as it had come. 

Madame Rizan insisted and de- 
manded herclothes. They had been 
for many months carefully folded and 
packed in the wardrobe never to be 
worn again. Lubine left the room 
to find them. Soon she re-entered. 
But as she crossed the threshold, she 
uttered a loud cry, and dropped the 
garment which she was bringing. 
Her mother had sprung out of bed, 
during her absence, and there she 
was, before the mantel-piece, where 
she kept a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, with clasped hands returning 
thanks to her all-powerful deliverer. 

Lubine, as frightened as if she had 
beheld one risen from the dead, was 
unable to help her mother to dress. 
The latter, however, put on her 
clothes in an instant without any as- 
sistance, and again knelt down before 
the sacred image. 

It was about seven o’clock in the 
morning, and the people were going 
to the early Mass. Lubine’s cry was 
heard in the street by the groups 
who were passing under the win- 
dows. 

“Poor girl!” they said, “ her mo- 
ther is dead at last. It was impos- 
sible for her to survive the night.” 
Several entered the house to console 
and support Lubine in this unspeak- 
able affliction, among others two 
sisters of the Holy Cross. 
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“ Ah! poor child, your good mo- 
ther is dead! But you will certainly 
see her again in heaven!” They 
approached the young girl, whom 
they beheld leaning against the half- 
opened door, her face wearing a 
stupefied look. She could scarcely 
answer them. 

“My mother is risen from the 
dead !” she answered, in a voice chok- 
ed by strong emotion. 

“She is raving,” thought the sisters, 
as they passed by and entered the 
room, followed by some persons who 
had come up-stairs with them. 

Lubine had spoken the truth. Ma- 
dame Rizan had lefther bed. There 
she was, dressed and prostrated be- 
fore the image of Mary. She arose, 
and said: “I am cured! Let us all 
kneel down, and thank the Blessed 
Virgin.” 

The news of this extraordinary 
event spread like lightning through 
the city. All that day and the day 
after the house was full of people. 
The crowd, agitated and yet recol- 
lected, pressed to visit the room into 
which a ray of the all-powerful good- 
ness of God had penetrated. 

Everybody wished to see Madame 
Rizan, to touch the body restored to 
life, to convince his own eyes, and 
grave upon his memory the details 
of this supernatural drama. 

Doctor Subervielle acknowledged, 
without hesitation, the supernatural 
and divine character of this cure. 

At Bordeaux, meanwhile, Romam 
Rizan awaited in despair and an- 
guish the fatal missive announcing 
his mother’s death. It was a great 
shock to him when, one morning, 
the postman brought him a letter 
addressed in the well-known hand of 
Abbé Dupont. 

“T have lost my poor mother!” 
he said to a friend who had just come 
tosvisit him. He burst into tears, 
and dared not break the seal. 
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“ Take courage in your misfortune. 
Have faith !” said his friend. 

Finally, he opened the letter. The 
first words which met his eyes were: 

“ Deo gratias! Alleluia! 

“ Rejoice, my dear friend. Your 
mother is cured — completely cured. 
The Blessed Virgin has restored her 
miraculously to health.” The Abbé 
Dupont then went on to relate the 
divine manner in which Madame Ri- 
zan had found at the end of her ago- 
ny life instead of death. 

We may easily fancy the joy of the 
son and of his friend. ‘The latter 
was employed in a printing-house at 
Bordeaux, where was published the 
Messager Catholique. “ Give me that 
letter,” said he to Romain. “The 
works of God ought to be made 
known, and Our Lady of Lourdes 
glorified.” 

Partly by force, and partly by en- 
treaty, he obtained the letter. It 
was published a few days afterward 
in the Messager Catholique. 

The happy son hastened to Nay 
at the earliest moment. As he ar- 
rived in the diligence, a woman was 
waiting to greet him. She ran swift- 
ly to meet him, and, when he de- 
scended from the coach, threw her- 
self into his arms, weeping with ten- 
derness and joy. It was his mo- 
ther. 

A few years afterward, the author, 
while searching out the details of his 
history, went in person to verify the 
report of the episcopal commission, 
He visited Madame Rizan, whose 
perfect health and green old age ex- 
cited his admiration. Although in 
her seventy-first year, she has none 
of the infirmities which that age usu- 
ally brings. Of her illness and terri- 
ble sufferings there remains not a 
trace; and all who had formerly 
known her, and whose testimony we 
gathered, were yet stupefied at her 
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extraordinary cure.* We wished to 
see Doctor Subervielle. He had been 
dead some years. 

“ But,” we asked a clergyman of 
Nay, who acted as our guide, “ the 
invalid was attended by another phy- 
sician, Doctor Talamon, was she 
not ?” 

“ He is a very distinguished man,” 
replied our companion. “He was 
in the habit of visiting Madame Ri- 
zan, not professionally, but asa friend 
and neighbor. But after her mira- 
culous cure he ceased his visits, and 
did not make his appearance for 
eight or ten months.” 

“ Perhaps,” we rejoined, “ he wish- 
ed to avoid being questioned on the 
subject, and being obliged to explain 
this extraordinary phenomenon, which 
would certainly have been out of 
accord with his principles of medical 
philosophy ?” 

“JT do not know how that may 
have been.” 

“ No matter; I want to see him.” 

We knocked at his door. 

Doctor Talamon is a tall and hand- 
some old man, with an expressive 
and intelligent countenance. A re- 
markable forehead, a crown of white 
locks, a glance which betokens posi- 
tive adherence to opinions, a mouth 
varied in expression, and on which 
a sceptical smile often plays—these 
are the features which strike one who 
approaches him. 


** All the circumstances connected with this 
fact,’’ says the report of the physicians, ‘* stamp 
it with a supernatural character. It is impossi- 
ble to escape from this conviction, if one cousi- 
ders, on one hand, the chronic nature of the 
complaint which began in 1834; the force of its 
engendering cause, namely, the cholera; the 
permanence of some of its symptoms in a most 
important organ of life, the stomach ; the fruit- 
lessness of remedies applied by a competent phy- 
sician, M. Subervielle, the gradual prostration 
of strength, followed inevitably by dyspepsia, 
and the enervation resulting from continual pain ; 
and, on the other hand, if one will couple with 
these circumstances the effect produced by na- 
tural water, only once applied, and the instanta- 
neous character of the result.” 
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We stated the object of our visit. 

“It is a long time,” he answered, 
“since all that happened, and, at the 
distance of ten or twelve years, my 
memory supplies but a dim recollec- 
tion of the matter about which you 
inquire; besides, I was not an eye- 
witness of it. I did not see Madame 
Rizan for several months, and, con- 
sequently, do not know by what con- 
ditions or agents, or with what de- 
gree of speed or slowness, her recoy- 
ery was effected.” 

“But, doctor, did you not have 
curiosity enough to investigate such 
an extraordinary event, of which ru- 
mor must have instantly informed 
you, especially in this place ?” 

“ The fact is,” he answered, “ I am 
an old physician. I know that the 
laws of nature are never reversed, 
and, to tell you the truth, I do not 
believe the least bit in miracles.” 

“Ah! doctor, you sin against the 
faith,” cried the abbé who had ac- 
companied me. 

“And I, doctor, do not accuse 
you of sinning against faith, but I 
accuse you of sinning against the 
very principles of the science which 
you profess.” 

“ How, pray, and in what ?” 

“ Medicine is not a spectilative, but 
an empirical science. Experience is 
its law. The observation of facts is 
its first and fundamental principle. 
If you had been told that Madame 
Rizan had cured herself by washing 
with a decoction from some plant 
recently discovered on yonder moun- 
tain, you would not have failed to 
ascertain the cure and to examine 
the plant, and put the discovery on 
record. It might have been as im- 
portant as that of quinine in the last 
century. You would have done the 
same if the cure had been produced 
by some new sulphurous or alkaline 
substance. But, now, everybody is 
talking about a fountain of miracu- 
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lous water, and you have never yet 
been to see it. Forgetting that you 
are a physician, that is to say, a 
humble observer of facts, you have 
refused to notice this, as did the sci- 
entific academies which rejected 
steam and proscribed quinine on 
some quack principles of their own. 
In medicine, when fact contradicts a 
principle, it means that the principle 
is wrong. Experience is the su- 
preme judge. And here, doctor, al- 
low me to say that, if you had not 
had some vague consciousness that 
what I am telling you is true, you 
would have rushed to find out the 
truth, and would have given yourself 
the pleasure of showing up the im- 
posture of a miracle which was set- 
ting the whole neighborhood wild 
with excitement. But this would 
have exposed you to the danger of 
being forced to surrender; and you 
have acted like those party-slaves 
who will not listen to the arguments 
of their opponents. You have lis- 
tened to your philosophical preju- 
dices, and you have been false to the 
first law of medicine, which is to face 
the study of facts—no matter of 
what nature—in order to derive in- 
struction from them. I speak freely, 
doctor, because I am aware of your 
great merits, and that your keen in- 
tellect is capable of hearing the 
truth. Many physicians have re- 
fused to certify to facts of this na- 
ture, for fear of having to brave the 
resentment of the faculty and the 
raillery of friends of their profession. 
With regard to yourself, doctor, al- 
though your philosophy may have 
deceived you, human respect has had 
nothing at all to do with your keep- 
ing aloof.” 

“ Certainly not,” he replied, “ but, 
perhaps, if I had placed myself at 
the point of view which you have 
indicated, I might have done better 
by examining the matter.” 
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Vv. 


Lonc before the occurrences at 
Lourdes, at an epoch when Berna- 
dette was not yet in the world, in 
1843, during the month of April, an 
honorable family of Tartas in the 
Landes was in a state of great anx- 
iety. The year before, Mile. Adéle 
de Chariton had been married to M. 
Moreau de Sazenay, and now ap- 
proached the term of her pregnancy. 
The crisis of a first maternity is al- 
ways alarming. The medical men, 
summoned in haste on the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, declared that the 
birth would be very difficult, and did 
not conceal their fear of some dan- 
ger. No one is ignorant of the cruel 
anxiety of such a juncture. The 
most poignant anguish is not for the 
poor wife who is prostrated upon 
her bed of pain, and entirely absorb- 
ed in her physical sufferings. It is 
the husband whose heart is now the 
prey of indescribable tortures. They 
are of the age of vivid impressions ; 
they have entered upon a new life, 
and begun to taste the joys of a 
union which God seems to have 
blessed; they have passed a few 
months full of anticipations of the 
future. The young couple have set 
them down, so to speak, side by side 
in a fairy pleasure-boat. The river 
of life has carried them softly on 
amid banks of flowers. Suddenly, 
without warning, the shadow of 
death rises before them. The heart 
of the husband, expanded with hope 
for the child so soon to be born, is 
crushed by terror for his wife, who 
may be about to perish. He hears 
her accents of pain. How will the 
crisis end? Is it to be in joy or be- 
reavement ? What is about to issue 
from that chamber? Will it be life 
or death? What must we send for 
—a cradle or a coffin? Or—horrible 
contrast — will both be necessary ? 
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Or, worse still, shall two coffins be 
necessary ? Human science is si- 
lent, and hesitates to pronounce. 

This anguish is frightful, but es- 
pecially for those who do not seek 
from God their strength and consola- 
tion. But M. Moreau was a Chris- 
tian. He knew that the thread of 
our existence is in the hands of a 
supreme Master, to whom we can 
always appeal from the doctors of 
science. When man has passed sen- 
tence, the King of heaven, as well 
as other sovereigns, holds the right 
of pardon. 

“ The Blessed Virgin will, perhaps, 
vouchsafe to hear me,” thought the 
afflicted husband. He addressed 
himself with confidence to the Mo- 
ther of Christ. 

The danger which had appeared 
so threatening disappeared as a 
cloud upon the horizon. A little 
girl had just been born. 

Assuredly there was nothing ex- 
traordinary about this deliveran: 
However alarming the danger might 
have appeared to M. Moreau him- 
self, the physicians had never given 
up hope. The favorable issue of the 
crisis may have been something 
purely natural. 

The heart of the husband and fa- 
ther, however, felt itself penetrated 
with gratitude to the Blessed Virgin. 
His was not one of those rebelliou 
souls which demands freedom from 
all doubt in order to escape acknow- 
ledging a favor. 

“What name are you going to 
give to your little girl?” he was 
asked. 

“ She shall be called Marie.” 

“Marie? Why, that is the com- 
monest name in the whole country. 
The children of the laboring people, 
the servants, are all named Marie. 
Besides, Marie Moreau is out of all 
euphony. The two m’s and two 7’s 
would be intolerable!” A thousand 
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reasons of equal validity were urged 
against him. There was a general 
protest. 

M. Moreau was very accessible, 
and easily moved by others; but in 
this instance he resisted all counsel 
and entreaty; he braved all discon- 
tent, and his tenacity was really ex- 
traordinary. He did not allow him- 
self to forget that, in his distress, he 
had invoked this sacred name, or 
that it belonged to the Queen of 
heaven. 

“She shall be called Marie, and I 
wish her to take the Blessed Virgin 
for a patroness. And I tell you the 
truth, this name will some day bring 
her a blessing.” 

Everybody was astonished at this 
apparent obstinacy, but it remained 
inshaken as that of Zachary when 
he gave his son the name John. 
Vainly did they apply every means 
f attack; there was no getting by 
this inflexible will. ‘The first-born of 
the family, therefore, took the name 
of Marie. The father, moreover, 
desired that she should be vowed for 
three years to dress in white, the 
color of the Blessed Virgin. This, 
too, was done. 

More than sixteen years had now 
passed since this episode. A second 
daughter had been born, she was 
called Marthe. Mlle. Marie Moreau 
was being educated at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart at Bordeaux. 
About the commencement of January, 
1858, she was attacked by a disease 
of the eyes, which shortly gbliged her 
to give up her studies. She supposed 
at first that it was only a cold which 
would pass off as it had come; but 
her hopes were deceived, and her 
complaint assumed a most alarming 
character. The physician in atten- 
dance judged it necessary to consult 
a distinguished oculist of Bordeaux, 
M. Bermont. It was not a cold; it 
was amaurosis. 
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“Her case is a very serious one,” 
said M. Bermont; “one of the eyes 
is entirely gone, and the other in a very 
dangerous condition.” 

The parents were immediately 
notified. Her mother hastened to 
Bordeaux, and brought back her 
daughter, in order that she might 
have at home that care, treatment, 
and perfect attention which the ocu- 
list had prescribed in order to save 
the eye which yet remained, and 
which was so gravely affected that it 
could perceive objects only as through 
a mist. , 

The medicines, baths, and all the 
prescriptions of science proved use- 
less. Spring and autumn passed 
without any change for the better. 
Indeed, the deplorable condition of 
the invalid was daily aggravated. 
Total blindness was approaching. 
M. and Madame Moreau decided to 
take their child to Paris, in order to 
consult the great medical lights. 

While engaged in hasty prepara- 
tions for their journey, fearing lest it 
might be too slow to escape the danger 
which threatened their child, the post- 
man brought them the weekly num- 
ber of the Messager Catholique. It 
was about the first of November, and 
this number of the A@essager Catho- 
ligue happened to be precisely the one 
which contained the letter of Abbé 
Dupont, and the story of the miracu- 
lous cure of Madame Rizan, of Nay, 
by means of water from the grotto. 

M. Moreau opened it mechanically, 
and his glance fell upon that divine 
history. He turned pale as he read, 
hope began to awaken in the heart 
of the desolate father, and that soul, 
or rather that heart, was touched by 
a gleam of light. 

“There,” said he—“ there is the 
door at which we must knock. It is 
evident,” he added, with a simplicity 
whose actual. words we delight to re- 
peat, “that, if the Blessed Virgin has 
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really appeared at Lourdes, she must 
be interested in working miraculous 
cures to prove the truth of her ap- 
paritions. And this is especially true 
at first before the event is not gen- 
erally believed . . . Letusbeina 
hurry, then, since in this case the first 
come are to be the first served. My 
dearest wife and daughter, we must 
address ourselves at once to Our 
Lady of Lourdes.” Sixteen years 
had not worn out the faith of M. 
Moreau. 

A novena was resolved upon, in 
which all the neighboring friends of 
the young girl were to be asked to 
join. By a providential circumstance, 
a priest of the city had in his posses- 
sion a bottle of the water, so that the 
novena could be commenced at once. 

The parents, in case of a cure, 
bound themselves to make a pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes, and to devote their 
daughter for a year to the colors of 
white and blue, the colors of the 


Blessed Virgin, which she had already 
worn for three years during her in- 
fancy. 

The novena commenced on Sun- 
day evening, the 8th of November. 


Must it be acknowledged? The 
invalid had but little faith. Her 
mother dared not hope. Her father 
alone had that tranquil faith which 
the kind powers of heaven never 
resist. 

All said the prayers together in 
M. Moreau’s room, before an image 
of the Blessed Virgin. The mother 
and her two daughters rose one after 
another to retire, but the father re- 
mained on his knees. 

He thought he was alone, and his 
voice broke forth with a fervor which 
recalled his family, who have given 
us the account, and who never can 
forget that solemn moment without 
a tremor. 

“Blessed Virgin!” said the father 
—“most blessed Virgin Mary! you 
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must cure my child. Yes, indeed, you 
are dound to do it. It is an obliga. 
tion which you cannot refuse to 
acknowledge. Remember, O Mary! 
how, in spite of everybody and 
against everybody, I chose you for 
her patron. Remember what strug- 
gles I had to give her your sacred 
name. Can you, Holy Virgin, forget 
all this? Can you forget how J de- 
fended your glory and power against 
the vain reasons with which they sur- 
rounded me? Can you forget that I 
publicly placed this child under your 
protection, telling everybody and re 
peating that your name would some 
day bring a blessing upon her? Can 
you be unmindful of all this? Are 
you not bound in honor—now that I 
am in misfortune, now when I pray 
you for ourchild and yours—to come 
to our help and heal her malady ? 
Are you going to allow her to be- 
come blind, after the faith I have 
shownin you? No! no! impossible! 
You will cure her.” 

Such were the sentiments which 
escaped in loud tones from the un- 
happy father, as he appealed to the 
Blessed Virgin, and, as it were, pre 
senting a claim against her, demand- 
ed payment. 

It was ten o’clock at night. 

The young girl, before retiring, 
dipped a linen bandage in the water 
of Lourdes, and, placing it upon her 
eyes, tied it behind her head. 

Her soul was agitated. Without 
having her father’s faith, she said to 
herself that, after all, the Blessed 
Virgin was perfectly able to cure her, 
and that, perhaps, at the end of the 
novena she might recover her sight. 
Then doubt returned, and it seemed 
as if a miracle ought not to be work- 
ed for her. With all these thoughts 
revolving in her mind, she could 
hardly lie still, and it was very late 
before she fell asleep. 

When morning came, as soon as 
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she awoke, her first movement of 
hope and uneasy curiosity was to 
remove the bandage which covered 
her eyes. She uttered a loud cry. 

The room about her was filled 
with the light of the rising day. She 
saw clearly, exactly, and distinctly. 
The diseased eye had recovered its 
health, and the eye which before 
was blind had been restored to 
sight. 

“ Marthe! Marthe!” she cried, “ I 
see perfectly. I am cured!” 

Little Marthe, who slept in the 
same room, sprang out of bed and 
tan to her sister. She saw her eyes, 
stripped of their bloody veil, black 
and brilliant, and sparkling with life 
and strength. ‘The little girl’s heart 
at once turned toward her father and 
mother, who had not yet shared in 
this joy. 

“ Papa! mamma!” she cried. 

Marie beckoned her not to call 
them yet. 

“Wait! wait!” said she, “ until I 
have tried if I can read. 
a book.” 

The child took one from the table. 
“There !” said she. 

Marie opened the book, and read 
with perfect ease as freely as any 
one ever has read. The cure was 
complete, radical, absolute, and the 
Blessed Virgin had not left her work 
half-done. 

The father and mother hastened to 
the room. 

“ Papa, mamma, I can see—I can 
read—I am cured !” 

How can we describe the scene 
which followed? Our readers can 
understand it, each. for himself, by 
entering into his own imagination. 
The door of the house had not yet 
been opened. The windows were 
closed, and their transparent panes 
admitted only the early light of morn- 
ing. Who, then, could have entered 
to join this family in the happiness 
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of this sudden blessing? And yet 
these Christians felt instinctively that 
they were not alone, and that a pow- 
erful being was invisibly in the midst 
of them. The father and mother, 
and little Marthe, fell on their knees ; 
Marie, who had not yet arisen, clasp- 
ed her hands; and from these four 
breasts, oppressed with gratitude and 
emotion, went forth, as a prayer of 
thanks, the holy name of the Mother 
of God : “O holy Virgin Mary! Our 
Lady of Lourdes !” 

What their other words were, we 
know not ; but what their sentiments 
must have been, any one can imag- 
ine by placing himself before this 
miraculous event, which, like a flash 
from the power of God, had turned 
the affliction of a family into joy and 
happiness. 

Is it necessary to add that, short- 
ly afterward, Mile. Marie Moreau 
went with her parents to thank Our 
Lady of Lourdes in the place of her 
apparition? She left her colored 
dresses upon the altar, and went 
away happy and proud of wearing 
the colors of the Queen of virgins. 

M. Moreau, whose faith had for- 
merly been so strong, was wholly 
stupefied. “I thought,” said he, 
“ that such favors were only granted 
to the saints; how is it, then, that 
they descend upon miserable sinners 
like us ?” 

These facts were witnessed by the 
entire population of Tartas, who 
shared in the affliction of one of their 
most respected families. Everybody 
in the city saw and can testify that 
the malady, which had been consi- 
dered desperate, was completely heal- 
ed at the beginning of the novena. 
The superior of the Convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Bordeaux, the one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils who were school- 
mates of Mlle.Marie Moreau, the phy- 
sicians of that institution, have estab- 
lished her serious condition before the 
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events which we have related, and her 
total cure immediately afterward. She 
returned to Bordeaux, where she re- 
mained two years to complete her 
studies, 

The oculist Bermont could not 
recover from his surprise at an event 
so entirely beyond his science. We 
have read his declaration certifying 
to the state of the invalid, and ac- 
knowledging the inability of medical 
treatment to produce such a cure, 
“which,” he observes, “ has persist- 
ed and still holds. As to the instan- 
taneousness with which this cure has 
been wrought,” he adds, “ it is a fact 
which incomparably surpasses the 
power of medical science. In testi- 
mony of which I attach my signa- 
ture. BERMONT.” 


This declaration, dated February 
8th, 1859, is preserved at the bishop’s 
residence at Tarbes, together with a 
great number of letters and testimo- 
nials from citizens of Tartas, among 


others that of the mayor of that city, 
M. Desbord. 

Mlle. Marie continued to wear the 
colors of the Blessed Virgin up to 
the day of her marriage, which took 
place after she had finished her stu- 
dies and left the Sacred Heart. On 
that day she went to Lourdes and 
iaid aside her maiden attire to put 
on her bridal robes. She wished to 
give this dress of blue and white to 
another young girl, also beloved by 
the Blessed Virgin, Bernadette. 

This was the only present which 
Bernadette ever accepted. She wore 
for several years, indeed until it was 
worn out, this dress which recalled 
the loving power of the divine appa- 
rition at the grotto. 

Eleven years have since elapsed. 
The favor accorded by the Blessed 
Virgin has not been withdrawn. Mile. 
Moreau has always had most excel- 
lent and perfect sight ; never any re- 
lapse, never the slightest indisposition. 
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Excepting by suicide, ingratitude, or 
abuse of grace, that which God has 
restored can never die. Resusgens 
jam non moritur. 

Mlle. Marie Moreau is now called 
Madame d’Izaru de Villefort, and is 
the mother of three delightful chil- 
dren, who have the finest eyes in the 
world. Although they are boys, 
each bears in his baptismal name 
first the name of Mary. 


VI. 


MIRACULOUS cures were counted 
by hundreds. It was impossible to 
verify them all. The episcopal com- 
mission submitted thirty of them to 
most rigorous scrutiny. The most 
severe strictness was shown in this 
examination, and nothing was ad- 
mitted as supernatural, until it was 
absolutely impossible to call it any- 
thing else. All cures which had not 
been almost instantaneous, or which 
had been occupied by successive 
stages, all these were rejected; as 
also were all which had been obtain- 
ed in conjunction with medical treat- 
ment, however unavailing the latter 
might have been. “Although the 
inefficacy of the remedies prescribed 
by science has been sufficiently de- 
monstrated, we cannot in this case 
in an exclusive manner attribute the 
cure to a supernatural virtue in the 
water of the grotto which was used 
at the same time.” Soruns the re- 
port of the secretary of the commis- 
sion. 

Moreover, numerous spiritual fa- 
vors, singular graces, unlooked-for 
conversions, had been reported to the 
commission. It is difficult to estab- 
lish juridically events which have 
taken place in the closed recesses of 
the human soul and which escape 
the observation of all without. Al- 
though such facts, such changes, are 
often more wonderful than the resto- 
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ration of a member or the healing 
of a physical disease, the commis- 
sion judged rigatly when it decided 
that it ought not to include them in 
the solemn and public inquiry with 
which it had been charged by the bi- 
shop. 

In the report to his grace, the 
committee, by agreement with the 
physicians, divided the cures which 
had been examined into three cate- 
gories, with all the carefully gather- 
ed details and froces-verbaux, signed 
by the persons cured and by numer- 
ous witnesses, 

The first category included those 
cures which, despite their striking 
and astonishing appearance, were 
susceptible of a natural explanation. 
These were six in number; namely, 
those of Jeanne-Marie Arqué, the 
widow Crozat, Blaise Maumus, a 
child of the Lasbareilles of Gez, 
Jeanne Crassus, Arcizan-Avant, Je- 
anne Pomiés of Loubajac. 

The second list comprised cures 
which the commission felt inclined 
to attribute a supernatural charac- 
ter. Of this number were Jean- 
Pierre Malou, Jeanne-Marie Dauber, 
wife of a certain Vendéme, Bernarde 
Soubies and Pauline Bordeaux of 
Lourdes, Jean-Marie Amaré of Beau- 
cens, Marcelle Peyregue of 
Jeanne-Marie Massot Bordenave of 
Arras, Jeanne Gezma and Auguste 
Bordes of Pontacq. 


Agos, 


“The greater 
number of these facts,” says the me- 


ditions to cause them be admitted as 
supernatural. It will, perhaps, be 
found that in excluding them we 
have acted with too much 
and scrupulousness. 

“ But far from complaining of this 
reproach, we shall congratulate our- 
selves upon it, since in these matters 
we are convinced that prudence de- 
mands severity.” 

Under such circumstances, a na- 
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tural explanation, although in itself 
utterly improbable, seemed rigorous- 
ly possible, and this was sufficient to 
prevent the examiners from declar- 
ing a miracle. 

The third class contained cures 
which presented an undeniable and 
evident supernatural character, fif- 
teen in number. Those of: Blaisette 
Soupenne, Benoite Cazeaux, Jeanne 
Grassus married to Crozat, Louis 
Bourriette, little Justin Bouhohorts, 
Fabian and Suzanne Baron of Lour 
des, Madame Rizanand Henry Bus- 
quet of Nay, Catherine Latapie of 
Loubajac, Madame Lanou of Bor- 
déres, Marianne Garrot and Denys 
Bouchet of Lamarque, Jean-Marie 
Tambourné of St.-Justin, Mlle. Marie 
Moreau de Sazenay of Tartas, Pas- 
chaline Abbadie of Rabasteins, all 
these were incontestably miraculous 

“The maladies to which those fa- 
vored by such sudden and startling 
cures were subject were of entirely 
different natures”—we quote from the 
report of the commission. “ They pos- 
sessed the greatest variety of charac- 
ter. Some were the subjects of ex- 
ternal, others of internal pathology. 
Nevertheless, these various diseases 
were all cured bya single simple ele- 
ment, used either asa lotion or drink, 
or sometimes in both ways. 

‘In the natural and scientific 
order, furthermore, each remedy is 
used in a fixed and regular manner ; 
it has its special virtue proper to 
a given malady, but is either ineffi- 
cacious or hurtful in other cases. 

“Tt is not, then, by any property 
inherent in its composition that the 
Massabielle water has been able to 
produce such numerous, diverse, and 
extraordinary cures, and to extin- 
guish at once diseases of different 
and opposite characters. Further- 
more, science has authoritatively de- 
clared, after analysis, that this water 
has no mineral or therapeutic quali- 
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ties, and chemically does not differ 
from other pure waters. Medical 
science, having been consulted, after 
mature and conscientious examina- 
tion, is not less decisive in its con- 
clusions.” 

“In glancing at the general ap- 
pearance of these cures,” says the 
medical report, “one cannot fail to 
be struck by the ease, the prompti- 
tude, and instantaneous rapidity with 
which they spring from their pro- 
ducing cause; from the violation 
and overthrow of all therapeutic 
Jaws and methods which takes place 
in their accomplishment; from the 
contradictions offered by them to all 
the accepted axioms and cautions of 
science; from that kind of disdafh 
which sports with the chronic nature 
and long resistance of the disease ; 
from the concealed but real care 
with which all the circumstances are 
arranged and combined: everything, 
in short, shows that the cures wrought 
belong to an order apart from the 
habitual course of nature. 

“Such phenomena surpass the 
limits of the human intellect. How, 
incleed, can it comprehend the oppo- 
sition which exists : 

“Between the simplicity of the 
means and the greatness of the re- 
sult ? 

“ Between the unity of the remedy 
anc! the variety of the diseases ? 

“ Between the short time employ- 
ed in the use of this remedy and the 
lengthy treatment indicated by sci- 
ence ? 

“ Between the sudden efficacy of 
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the former and the long-acknow- 
ledged inutility of the latter ? 

“ Between the chronic nature of 
the diseases and the instantaneous 
character of the cure ? 

“There is in all this a contingent 
force, superior to any that spring 
from natural causes, and, conse- 
quently, foreign to the water of which 
it has made use to show forth its 
power ?” 

In view of so many carefully-col- 
lected and publicly-certified facts, 
so striking in their nature; in view, 
moreover, of the conscientious and 
thorough inquiry made by the com- 
mission, together with the formal 
and united declarations of medicine 
and chemistry, the bishop could no 
longer remain unconvinced. 

Nevertheless, on account of that 
spirit of extreme prudence which we 
have before remarked, Monseigneur 
Laurence, before giving the solemn 
episcopal verdict in this matter, de- 
manded a still further guaranty of 
these miraculous cures—the proof 
of time. He allowed three years to 
pass. A second examination was 
then made. The miraculous cures 
still held good. No one appeared 
to retract former testimony or to 
contest any of the facts. The works 
of him who rules over eternity had 
nothing to fear from the test of time. 

After this overwhelming series of 
proofs and certainty, Monseigneur 
Laurence at length pronounced the 
judgment which all had been await- 
ing. We give below its general 
features, 
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\ 
PERE JACQUES AND MADEMOISELLE ADRIENNE. 


A SKETCH AFTER THE BLOCUS, 


Ir was just five months since I had 
left it, the bright, proud Babylon, 
beautiful and brave and wicked, 
clothed in scarlet and feasting sump- 
tuously. King Chanticleer, strutting 
on the Boulevards, was crowing 
loudly, and the myriad tribe of the 
Coq Gaulois, strutting up and down 
the city, crowed loud and shrill in 
responsive chorus—petits crévés, and 
petits mouchards, and petits gamins, 
and all that was Ze“? in that grand, 
foolish cityful of humanity. Bedlam 
was abroad, singing and crowing 
and barking itself rabid, and scaring 
away from Babylon all that was not 
bedlam. But there were many in 
Babylon who were not afraid of the 
bedlam, who believed that crowing 
would by-and-by translate itself into 
action, into those seeds of desperate 
daring that none but madmen can 
accomplish, and that, when the bugle 
sounded, these bragging, swaggering 
maniacs would shoulder the musket, 
and, rushing to the fore, save France 
or die for her. No one saved her, 
but many did rush te the fore, and 
die for her. They were not lunatics, 
though, at least not many of them. 
The lunatics showed, as they have 
oiten done before, that there was 
method in their madness. They 
cheered. on the sane, phlegmatic 
brethren to death and glory, while 
they stayed prudently at home to 
keep up the spirits of the capital; 
they were the spirit and soul of the 
defence, the others were but the bone 
and muscle of it. What is a body 
without a soul? The frail arm of the 


flesh without the nerve and strength 
of the spirit? Pshaw! If it were 
not for the crowing of King Chanti- 
cleer, there would have been no siege 
at all; the whole concern would have 
collapsed in its cradle. 

The story of that Blocus has yet 
to be written. Of its outward and 
visible story, many volumes, and 
scores of volumes, good and bad, 
true and false, have been already 
written. But the inward story, the 
arcana of the defence, the exposition 
of that huge, blundering machine 
that, with its springs and levers, and 
wheels within wheels, snapped and 
broke and collapsed in the driver’s 
hand, all this is still untold. The 
great Fourquoi ? is still unanswered. 
History will solve the riddle some 
day, no doubt, as it solves most 
riddles, but before that time comes, 
other, grander problems of greater 
import to us will have been solved 
too, and we shall care but little for 
the true story of the Blocus. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said my concierge, 
when we met and talked over the 
events that had passed since the first 
of September, when I fled and left my 
goods and chattels to her care and 
the tender mercies of the Prussians 
and the Reds—“ yes, monsieur, it is 
very wonderful that one doesn’t hear 
of anybody having died of cold, 
fhough the winter was so terrible, 
and the fuel so scarce. Itran short 
almost from the beginning. We had 
nothing but green sticks that couldn’t 
be persuaded to burn and do our 
best. I used to sit shivering in my 
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bed, while the petiots tried to warm 
themselves skipping in the porte- 
cochére, or running up and down 
from the cintieme till their little legs 
were dead beat. O Mon Dieu! je 
me rapellerai de cette guerre en tous 
les sens, monsieur.” 

“ Did many die from starvation,” I 
asked—*“ many in this neighborhood 
that you knew?” 

“ Not one, monsieur! Not one of 
actual hunger, though my belief is, 
plenty of folks died of poison. The 
bread we ate was worse than the want 
of it. Such an abomination, made out 
of hay and bran and oats; why, mon- 
sieur, a chiffonier’s dog wouldn’t have 
touched it in Christian times. How it 
kept body and soul together for any 
of us is more than I can under- 
stand.” 

* And yet nobody died of want ?” 
I repeated. 

“ Not that I heard of, monsieur ; 
unless you count Pére Jacques as 
dead from starvation. He disap- 
peared one morning soon after he 
told Mlle. Adrienne, and nobody 
ever knew what became of him. 
They said in the quartier that he 
went over to the Prussians; but 
they said that of better men than 
Pére Jacques, and besides, what 
would the Prussians do with a poor 
old ‘ogué like Pére Jacques, I ask 
it of monsieur ?” 

I was going to say that I fully 
agreed with her, when we were both 
startled by a sudden uproar in the 
street round the corner. We rushed 
out simultaneously from the porte- 
cochére, where we were holding our 
confabulation, to see what was the 
matter. A crowd was collected in 
the middle of the Rue Billault, arf 
was vociferously cheering somebody 
orsomething. As a matter of course, 
the assembly being French, there 
were counter-cheers ; hisses and cries 
of “renégat! Vendu aux Prussiens! 
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dréle,” etc., intermingling with more 
friendly exclamations. 

“Bon Dieu! ce n’est donc pas 
fini! Is the war going to begin 
again? Are we going to have a re. 
volution ?” demanded my concierge, 
throwing up her hands to heaven 
and then wringing them in despair. 
“ Will the petiots never be able to eat 
their panade and build their little 
mud-pies in peace! Oh! monsieur, 
monsieur, you are happy not to be a 
Frenchman!” 

Without in the least degree demur- 
ring to this last proposition, I suggest- 
ed that before giving up France as 
an utterly hopeless case, we would 
do well to see what the row was 
about ; if indeed it were a row, for 
the cheering, as the crowd grew, 
seemed to rise predominant above 
the hissing. Already reassured, I ad- 
vanced boldly toward the centre cf 
disturbance, my concierge following, 
and keeping a tight grip of the skirts 
of my coat for greater security. 

“ Vive Mile. Adrienne! Donne la 
patte Mlle. Adrienne! Vive le Pére 
Jacques!” The cries, capped by 
peals of laughter which were sud- 
denly drowned in the uproarious 
braying of a donkey, reverberated 
through the street and deafened us 
as we drew near. 

With a shout of laughter, my con- 
cierge dropped my skirts, and clap- 
ping her hands: 

“ Comment!” she cried, “she is 
alive, then! He did not eat her! 
He did not sell her! Vive le Pére 
Jacques! Vive Mile. Adrienne !” 

Those of my readers who have 
lived any time in the quartier of the 
Champs Elysées will recognize Mlle. 
Adrienne as an old friend, and re- 
joice to learn that, thanks to the in- 
telligent devotion of Pere Jacques, 
she did not share the fate of her asi- 
nine sisterhood, but has actually gone 
through the horrors of the siege of 
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Paris and lived to tell the tale. Those 
who have not the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance will perhaps be glad to 
make it, and to hear something of so 
remarkable a personage. 

For years—I am afraid to say how 
many, but ten is certainly within the 
mark—Pére Jacques’s donkey has 
been a familiar object in the Rue 
Billault and the Rue de Berri, and 
that part of the Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré and the Champs Elysées which 
includes those streets. Why Pere 
Jacques christened his ass Mlle. Ad- 
rienne nobody knows. Some say, out 
of vengeance against a certain blue- 
eyed Adrienne who won his heart and 
broke it; others say, only love for a 
faithful Adrienne who broke his 
heart by dying; but this is pure 
conjecture ; Pére Jacques himself is 
reticent on the subject, and, when 
questioned once by a curious, imper- 
tinent man, he refused to explain 
himself further than by remarking, 
“ Que chacun avait son idée, et que 
son idée a lui, c’etait Mlle. Ad- 
rienne,” and having said this he took 
a lump of sugar from his pocket and 
presented it affectionately to his zdée, 
who munched it with evident satis- 
faction, and acknowledged her sense 
of the attention by a long and uproar- 
ious bray. 

“Voyons, Mile. Adrienne! Cal- 
mons-nous!” said Pére Jacques in a 
tone of persuasive authority. ‘ Cal- 
mons-nous, ma chérie !”—the braying 
grew louder and louder—* wilt thou 
be silent ? Upla, Mile. Adrienne! Ah, 
les femmes, les femmes! Toujours ba- 
vardes! lLa-a-a-4, Mlle. Adrienne!” 

This was the usual style of conver- 
sation between the two. Pére Jacques 
presented lumps of sugar which were 
invariably recognized by a bray, or, 
more properly, a series of brays, such 
as no other donkey in France or Na- 
varre but herself could send forth; 
and while it lasted Pére Jacques kept 
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up a running commentary of remon- 
strance. 

“ Voyons, Mlle. Adrienne! Sapris- 
ti, veux-tu te taire? A-t-on jamais 
vu! Lotte, veux-tu en fini-i-i-r!” 

Though it was an old novelty in 
the quartier, it seemed never to have 
lost its savor, and as soon as Pére 
Jacques and his little cart, full of 
apples, or oranges, or cauliflowers, 
as the case might be, were seen or 
heard at the further end of the street, 
the gamins left off marbles and pitch- 
and-toss to bully and chaff Pére 
Jacques and greet his zdée with a 
jocular “ Bonjour, Mile. Adrienne.” 
The tradesmen looked up from their 
weights and measures, laughing, as 
the pair went by. 

When provisions began to run short 
during the Blocus, Pére Jacques grew 
uneasy, not for himself, but for Mlle. 
Adrienne. Hard-hearted jesters ad- 
vised him to fatten her up for the 
market; ass-flesh was delicate and 
rarer than horse-flesh, and fetched 
six francs a pound; it was no small 
matter to turn six francs in these 
famine times, when there were no 
more apples or cauliflowers to scii; 
Mile. Adrienne was a burden now 
instead of a help to her master; the 
little cart stood idle in the corner; 
there was nothing to trundle, and it 
was breaking his heart to see her 
growing thin for want of rations, and 
to watch her spirits drooping for want 
of exercise and lumps of sugar. For 
mote than a fortnight Pére Jacques 
deprived himself of a morsel of the 
favorite dainty, and doled out his last 
demikilog to her with miserly eco- 
nomy, hoping always that the gates 
would be opened before she came to 
the last lump. 

“ Voyors, ma fille!” Pere Jacques 
would say, as she muached a bit half 
the usuai size of the now precious 
bonbon, “Cheer up, ma_bouri- 
quette! Be reasorable, Mlle. Adri- 
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enne, be reasonable, and bear thy 
trials like an ass, patiently and brave- 
ly, not like a man, grumbling and 
despairing. Paperlotte, Mlle. Adri- 
enne! if it were not for thee I should 
be out on the ramparts, and send 
those coquins to the right-abouts my- 
self. Les gredins! they are not con- 
tent with drilling our soldiers and 
starving our citizens, but they must 
rob thee of thy bit of sugar, my pretty 
one. Mille tonnerres! if I had but 
their necks under my arm for one 
squeeze |” 

And, entering into the grief and 
indignation of her master, Mlle. Adri- 
enne would set up an agonized bray. 

Thus comforting one another, the 
pair bore up through their trials. But 
at last came the days of eating mice 
and rats, and bread that a dog in 
good circumstances would have turn- 
ed up its nose at a month ago, and 
then Pére Jacques shook in his sabots. 
He dared not show himself abroad 
with Mlle. Adrienne, and not only 
that, but he lived in chronic terror 
of a raid being made on her at home. 
The mischievous urchins who had 
amused themselves at the expense of 
his paternal feelings in days of com- 
parative plenty, gave him no peace 
or rest now that the wolf was really 
at the door. Requisitions were be- 
ing made in private houses to see 
that no stores were hoarded up while 
the people outside were ,famishing. 
One rich family, who had prudently 
bought a couple of cows at the be- 
ginning of the Blocus, after vainly 
endeavoring to keep the fact a secret, 
and surrounding the precious beasts 
with as much mystery and care as 
ever Egyptian worshippers bestowed 
on the sacred Isis, were forced to 
give them up to the commonwealth. 
This caused a great sensation in the 
quartier. Pere Jaeques was the first 
to hear it, and the gamins improved 
the opportunity by declaring to him 
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that the republic had issued a decree 
that all asses were to be seized next 
day, all such as could not speak, 
they added facetiously, and there was 
to be a general slaughter of them, a 
massacre des innocents, the little brutes 
called it, at the abattoir of the Rue 
Valois. The fact of its being at the 
Rue Valois was a small mercy for 
which they reminded Pére Jacques 
to be duly grateful, inasmuch as, it 
being close at hand, he might accom- 
pany Mlle. Adrienne to the place of 
execution, give her a parting kiss, 
and hear her last bray of adieu. At 
this cynical climax, Pére Jacques 
started up in a rage, and seizing his 
stick, set to vigorously belaboring the 
diabolical young torturers, who took 
to their heels, yelling and screaming 
like frightened guinea-pigs, while 
Mlle. Adrienne, who stood ruminat- 
ing in a corner of the room, opened 
a rattling volley of brays on the fu- 
gitives. 

All that night Pére Jacques lay 
awake in terror. Every whistle of 
the wind, every creak in the door, 
every stir and sound, set his heart 
thumping violently against his ribs; 
every moment he was expecting the 
dreaded domiciliary visit. What was 
he to do? Where was he to fly? 
How was he to cheat the brigands 
and save Mlle. Adrienne? The 
night wore out, and the dawn broke, 
and the raid was still unaccomplish- 
ed. As soon as it was light, Pere 
Jacques rose and dressed himself, 
and sat down on a wooden stool 
close by Mlle. Adrienne, and pon- 
dered. Since her life had been in 
jeopardy, he had removed her from 
her out-house in the court to his 
own private room on the ground- 
floor close by. 

“ Que me conseilles-tu, Mlle. Ad- 
rienne ?” murmured the distracted 
parent, speaking in a low tone, im- 
pelled by the instinct that drives hu 
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man beings to seek sympathy some- 
where, from a cat or a dog if they 
have no fellow-creature to appeal to, 
Pere Jacques had contracted a habit 
of talking out loud to his dumb com- 
panion when they were alone, and 
consulting her on any perplexing 
point. Suddenly a bright idea struck 
Pere Jacques ; he would go and con- 
sult Mére Richard. 

Mére Richard lived in a neighbor- 
ing court amidst a numerous family 
of birds of many species, bullfinches, 
canaries, and linnets. She had often 
suggested to Pére Jacques to adopt 
a little songster by way of cheering 
his lonely den, and had once offered 
him a young German canary of her 
own bringing up. 

“Tt’s as good as a baby for tricks 
and company, and nothing so dear 
to keep,” urged Mére Richard. 

But Pére Jacques had gratefully de- 
clined. “ Mile. Adrienne is company 
enough for me,” he said, “and it 
might hurt her feelings if I took up 
with a bird now, thanks to you all 
the same, voisine.” 

To-day, as he neared the house, 
he looked in vain for the red and 
green cages that used to hang out au 
troisitme on either side of Mére Ri- 
chard’s windows. The birds were 
Where? Pére Jacques felt a 
sympathetic thrill of horror, and 
with a heavy heart mounted the dark 
little stairs, no longer merry with the 
sound of chirping from the tidy little 
room au troisitme. He refrained, 
through delicate consideration for 
Mére Richard’s feelings, from ask- 
ing questions, but, casting his eyes 
round the room, he beheld the 
empty cages ranged in a row behind 
the door. 

But Mére Richard had a donkey. 
There was no comparison to be to- 
lerated for a moment between it and 
Mlle. Adrienne, still their positions 
were identical, and Mére Richard, 


gone, 
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who was a wise woman, would help 
him in his present difficulty, and if 
she could not help him she would, 
at any rate, sympathize with him, 
which was the next best thing to 
helping him. But Mére Richard, to 
his surprise, had heard nothing of 
the impending raid on donkeys. 
When he explained to her how the 
case stood, instead of breaking out 
into lamentations, she burst into a 
chuckling laugh. 

“Pas possible! Bouriquette good 
to be eaten, and the republic go- 
ing to buy her, and pay me six 
francs a pound for her! Pére Jaques, 
it’s too good to be true,” declared 
the unnatural old Harpagon. 

Pere Jacques was unable to contain 
his indignation. He vowed that ra- 
ther than let her fall into the hands 
of the cannibals, he would destroy 
Mlle. Adrienne with his own hand; 
he would kill any man in the repub- 
lic, from Favre to Gambetta, who 
dared to lay a finger on her; aye, 
that he would, if he were to swing 
for it the next hour! 

“Pere Jacques, you are an imbe- 
cile,” observed Mére Richard, taking 
a pinch of snuff; “ you remind me of 
a story my bonhomme used to tell 
of two camarades of his that he met 
on their way to be hanged; one of 
them didn’t mind it, and walked on 
quietly, holding his tongue; but the 
other didn’t like it at all, and kept 
howling and whining, and making a 
tapage de diable. At last the quiet 
one lost patience, and turning round 
on the other, ‘Eh grand bétat,’ he 
cried, ‘si tu n’en veux pas, n’en dé- 
goute pas les autres!’” 

Petre Jaques saw the point of the 
story, and, taking the hint, stood up 
to go. 

“What did you do with the birds ?” 
he demanded sternly, as he was 
leaving the room. 

“ Sold four of them for three francs 
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apiece, and ate three of them, and 
uncommonly good they were,” said 
the wretched woman, with unblush- 
ing heartlessness. 

“ Monster!” groaned Pére Jacques, 
and hurried from her presence. 

All that day he and Mlle. Adrienne 
stayed at home with their door and 
window barred and bolted; but 
night came, and the domiciliary visit 
was still a threat. Next day, how- 
ever, the little door stood open as 
usual, and Pére Jacques was to be 
seen hammering away at the dilapi- 
dated legs of a table that he was 
mending fora neighbor at the rate of 
twenty-five centimes a leg; but Mlle. 
Adrienne was not there. Had Pére 
Jacques put an end to his agony by 
actually killing her, as he had threat- 
ened, and so saved her from the ig- 
noble fate of the shambles? Or 
had he, haunted by the phantom of 
hunger which was now staring at him 
with its pale spectral eyes from the 
near background, yielded to the old 
man’s love of life, and sold his friend 
to prolong it and escape himself from 
a ghastly death? Most people be- 
lieved the latter alternative, but 
nobody knew for certain. When Mlle. 
Adrienne’s name was mentioned, 
Pere Jacques would frown, and give 
unmistakable signs of displeasure. 
If the subject was pressed, he would 
seize his stick, and, making a moudinet 
over his head with it, prepare an ex- 
pletive that the boldest never waited 
to receive. One day he was caught 
crying bitterly in his now solitary 
home, and muttering to himself be- 
tween the sobs, “ Ma pauvre fille! 
Mile. Adrienne! Je le suivrai bien- 
t6t—ah les coquins, les brigands, les 
monstres!” This was looked upon 
as conclusive. The monsters in 
question could only be the Shylocks 
of the abattoir who had tempted him 
with blood-money for Mlle. Adrienne. 
When curiosity was thus far satisfied, 
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the gamins ceased to worry Pére 
Jacques ; the lonely old man became 
an object of pity to everybody, even 
to the gamins themselves; when they 
met him now they touched their caps, 
with “ Bonjour, Pére Jacques!” and 
spared him the cruel jeer that had 
been their customary salutation of 
late: “Mlle. Adrienne a la cas- 
serole! Bon appétit, Pére Jacques!” 

The days wore on, and the weeks, 
and the months. Paris, wan and 
pale and hunger-stricken, still held 
out. Winter had come, and thrown 
its icy pall upon the city, hiding her 
guilty front “ under innocent snow; ” 
the nights were long and cold, the dawn 
was desolate, the tepid noon brought 
no warmth to the perishing, fire-bound 
multitude. No sign of succor came 
to them from without. In vain they 
watched and waited, persecuting time 
with hope. The cannon kept up its 
sobbing recitative through the black 
silence of the night; through the 
white stillness of the day. Hunger 
gnawed into their vitals, till even 
hope, weary with disappointment, 
grew sick and died. 

One morning, the neighbors no- 
ticed Pére Jacques’s doer and window 
closed long after the hour when he 
was wont to be up and busy. They 
knocked, and, getting no answer, 
turned the handle of the door; it 
was neither locked nor barred, merely 
closed, as if the master were within; 
but he was not; the little room was 
tenantless, and almost entirely strip- 
ped; the mattress and the scanty 
store of bed-clothes were gone; the 
iron bedstead, a table, a stool, and 
two cane chairs, were the only sticks 
of furniture that remained; the 
shelves were bare of the bright pew- 
ter tankards and platters that used to 
adorn them; the gilt clock with its 
abortion of a Pegasus bestrid by a 
grenadier, which had _ been the glory 
of thechimney-piece, had disappeared. 
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What did it all mean? Had the 
enemy made a raid on Pére Jacques 
and his property during the night, 
and carried away the lot in a balloon ? 
Great was the consternation, and 
greater still the gossip of the little 
community, when the mysterious 
event became known through the 
quartier. What had become of Pére 
Jacques? Had he been kidnapped, 
or had he been murdered, or had he 
taken flight of his own accord, and 
whither, and why? Nothing tran- 
spired to throw any light on the 
mystery, and the gossips, tired of 
guessing, soon ceased to think about 
it, and, like many another nine days’ 
wonder, Pére Jacques’s disappearance 
died a natural death. 

A day came at last when the mi- 
trailleuse hushed its hideous shriek, 
the cannon left off booming, the wild 
beasts of war were silent. Paris cried, 
“Merci!” and the gates were opened. 
The city, like a sick man healed of a 
palsy, rose up, and shook herself and 
rubbed her eyes, and ate plentifully 
after her long fast. Many came back 
from the outposts who were wept 
over as dead. There were strange 
meetings in many quartiers during 
those first days that followed the 
capitulation. But no one brought 
any news of Pére Jacques. ‘There 
were too many interests nearer and 
dearer to think of, and, in the uni- 
versal excitement of shame and ven- 
geance and rare flashes of joy, he and 
Mlle. Adrienne were forgotten as if 
they had never been. But when, on 
the day of my return to Paris, my 
conversation with my concierge was 
interrupted by the cheering of the 
crowd in the Rue Billault, and when 
the cause of the hubbub was made 
known, the fact that both Pere 
Jacques and his idée were well re- 
membered and, as the newspapers 
put it, universally esteemed by a 
large circle of friends and admirers, 
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was most emphatically attested. No- 
thing, indeed, could be more gratify- 
ing than the manner in which their 
resurrection was received. The pair 
looked very much the worse for their 
sojourn in the other world, wherever 
it was, to which they had emigrated. 
Mlle, Adrienne’s appearance was par- 
ticularly affecting. She was worn to 
skin and bone; and certainly, if 
Pere Jacques, yielding to the pangs 
of hunger, had sacrificed his idée to 
his life, and taken her to the sham- 
bles, she would not have fetched 
more than a brace of good rats, or, 
at best, some ten francs, from the in- 
human butchers of the Rue Valois. 
She dragged her legs, and shook and 
stumbled as if the weight of her atten- 
uated person were too much for them. 
Even her old enemies, the gamins, 
were moved to pity, while Pere 
Jacques, laughing and crying and 
apostrophizing Mile. Adrienne in his 
old familiar way, cheered her on to 
their old home. How she ever got 
there is as great a marvel as how she 
lived to be led there to-day; for, 
what between physical exhaustion 
and mental anxiety—for the crowd 
kept overpowering her with questions 
and caresses—and what between the 
well-meant but injudicious attentions 
of sundry little boys who kept stuff- 
ing unintermitting bits of straw and 
lumps of sugar into her mouth, it is 
little short of a miracle that she did 
not choke and expire on the maca- 
dam of the Rue Billault. 

Many an ass has been lionized be- 
fore, and many a one will be so again. 
It is a common enough sight in these 
days, but never did hero or heroine 
of the tribe bear herself more be- 
comingly on the trying occasion than 
Mile. Adrienne. As to Pére Jacques, 
he bore himself as well as he could, 
trying hard to look dignified and un- 
conscious, while in his inmost heart 
he was bursting with pride. While 
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he and Mile. Adrienne ambled on 
side by side, some facetious person 
remarked that Pére Jacques looked 
quite beside himself. ‘This, indeed, 
was a great day for him and his ass. 
Yet, notwithstanding that his heart 
was moved within him and softened 
towards all men—nay, towards all 
boys—he could not be induced to say 
a word as to where he had been, or 
what he had done, or how he and 
Mlle. Adrienne had fared in the wil- 
derness, or what manner of wilder- 
ness it was, or anything that could 
furnish the remotest clue to their ex- 
istence since the day when they had 
separately disappeared off the horizon 
of the Rue Billault. Provisions were 
still too dear, during the first fort- 
night after the capitulation, to allow 
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of Pére Jacques resuming his old 
trade of apples or cauliflowers; be- 
sides, Mademoiselle Adrienne wanted 
rest. 

“Pauvre chérie! il faut qu’elle se 
remette un peu de la vache enragée,” 
he remarked tenderly, when his friends 
condoled with him on her forced in- 
activity. He would not hear of hir- 
ing her out for work, as some of them 
proposed. Mére Richard came and 
offered a fabulous price for the loan 
of her for three days, with a view to 
a stroke of business at the railway 
station, where food was pouring in 
from London. Pere Jacques shook 
his fist at the carnivorous old woman, 
and warned her never to show her 
unnatural old face in his house again, 
or it might be worse for her. 
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Le Verbe créateur en paraissant sur terre 
Erigea son église, auguste monument. 
Il appela Simon du fameux nom de Pierre 
Et de son édifice en fit le fondement : 


Des volontés du Christ sacré dépositaire, 
Interpréte et gardien du dernier Testament 
Pie inspiré d’en haut et par l’église entiére 
En achéve le déme et le couronnement. 


Pie obtient en ce jour (glorieux privilége !) 
De régner a |’égal du chef du saint collége. 


Des droits de l’Eternal et de I’humanité 

Contre l’erreur du jour défenseur intrépide, 

Calme au sein des périls, d’une main sire il guide 
La barque de Céphas au port de Vérité. 


New York, June 17, 1871. 
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THE SECULAR NOT SUPREME.* 


Dr. BELLOwsS is the well-known pas- 
tor of All Souls’ Church, and editor 
of the Liberal Christian in this city, 
a distinguished Unitarian minister, 
with some religious instincts and re- 
spectable literary pretensions. As a 
student in college and the Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, he 
was full of promise, and a great fa- 
vorite of the late Hon, Edward Eve- 
rett, himself originally a Unitarian 
minister and pastor of Brattle. Street 
Church, Boston. The Hon. E. P. 
Hurlbut was formerly one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of this 
state, a lawyer by profession, with a 
passably clear head and a logical 
mind, who knows, if not the truth, at 
Jeast what he means, and neither 
fears nor hesitates to say it. His 
pamphlet, as far as it goes, ex- 
presses, we doubt not, his honest 
thought, but his thought is the 
thought of a secularist, who admits 
no order above the secular, and holds 
that no religion not subordinate to and 
under the control of the civil power, 
should be tolerated. Both he and Dr. 
Bellows are from instinct and edu- 
cation hearty haters of the Catholic 
Church; but while he is content to 
war against her from the point of 
view of pure secularism or no-religion, 
that is, atheism, the reverend doctor 
seeks to clothe his hatred in a 
Christian garb and to war against 
Christ in the name of Christ. 


*1. Church and State in America. A Discourse 
given at Washington, D. C., at the installation 
of Rev. Frederic Hinckley as Pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, January 25, 1871. By Rev. Hen- 
ty W. Belows, D.D. Washington, D, C.: Philp 
&Solomons. 1871. 8vo, pp. 22. 

2.4 Secular View of Religion in the State, and 
of the Bible in the Public Schools. By E. P. 
Hurlbut. Albany: Munsell. 1870. 8vo, pp. 55. 


Dr. Bellows, as a Liberal Chris- 
tian, and though a Protestant hard- 
ly allowed by his more rigid Protes- 
tant countrymen to bear the Chris- 
tian name, has a double battle to 
fight: one, against the Evangelical 
movement, at the head of which is 
Mr. Justice Strong, of the Supreme 
Court, to amend the constitution of 
the United States so as to make or- 
thodox Protestantism the official re- 
ligion of the republic, which would 
exclude him and his Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, and Quaker brethren ; and 
the other, against the admission of the 
equal rights of Catholics with Pro- 
testants before the American state. 
Catholics greatly trouble him, and 
he hardly knows what to do with 
them. According to the letter of 
the constitution of the Union and of 
the several states, unless New Hamp- 
shire be an exception, they are Ame- 
rican citizens, standing in all respects 
on a footing of perfect equality with 
any other class of citizens, and have 
as much right to take part in public 
affairs, and to seek to manage them 
in the interests of their religion, as 
Protestants have to take part in them 
in the interests of Protestantism ; but 
this is very wrong, and against the 
spirit of the constitution ; for the na- 
tion is a Protestant nation, the coun- 
try was originally settled by and be- 
longs to Protestantism, and Catho- 
lics ought to understand that they 
are really here only by sufferance, 
that they do not in reality stand in 
relation to public questions on a foot- 
ing of equality with Protestants, and 
have really no right to exert any in- 
fluence in regard to the public policy 
of the country not in accordance with 
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the convictions of the Protestant ma- 
jority. He tells us, in the discourse 
before us and more distinctly still in 
the columns of the Zideral Christian, 
not to aspire as citizens to equality 
with Protestants as if we had as much 
right to the government as they 
have, and warns us that if we do we 
shall be resisted even unto blood. 

The occasion of his outpouring of 
wrath against Catholics is that they 
have protested against being taxed for 
the support of a system of sectarian 
or godless schools, to which they are 
forbidden in conscience to send their 
children, and have demanded as their 
right either that the tax be remitted, 
or that their proportion of the public 
schools be set off to them, to be, as 
to education and discipline, under 
Catholic control. Dr. Bellows allows 
that the Catholic demand is just, and 
that by making it a question at the 
polls they may finally obtain it; but 
this is not to his mind, for it would 
defeat the pet scheme of Protestants 
for preventing the growth of Catho- 
licity in the country, by detaching, 
through the influence of the public 
schools, their children from the faith 
ot their parents. Yet as long as any 
religion, even the reading of the Bible, 
is insisted on in the public schools, 
what solid argument can be urged 
against the demand of Catholics, or 
what is to prevent Catholic citizens 
from making it a political question 
and withholding their votes from the 
party that refuses to respect their 
rights of conscience and to do them 
justice? Dr. Bellows says that we 
cannot legally be prevented from do- 
ing so, but, if we do so, it will be the 
worse for us ; for if we carry our reli- 
gion to the polls the Protestant peo- 
ple will, as they should, rise up against 
us and overwhelm us by their im- 
mense majority, perhaps even exter- 
minate us. 

To prevent the possibility of col- 
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lision, the reverend doctor proposes 
a complete divorce of church and 
state. He proposes to defeat the 
Evangelicals on the one hand, and 
the Catholics on the other, by sepa- 
rating totally religion and _ politics, 
Thus he says : 


“Tt isthe vast importance of keeping the 
political and the religious movements and 
action of the people apart, and in their 
own independent spheres, that makes 
wise citizens, alike on religious and on 
civil grounds, look with alarm and jea- 
lousy on any endeavors, on the part eith- 
er oi Protestants or Catholics, to secure 
any special attention or support, any par- 
tial or separate legislation or subsidies, 
from either the national or the state gov- 
ernments. [ have already told you that 
Protestants, representing the great sects 
in this country, are now laboring, by 
movable conventions, to mould public 
opinion in a way to give finally a theolo- 
gical character tothe constitution. Ina 
much more pardonable spirit, because in 
accordance with their historical antece- 
dents, their hereditary temper, and their 
ecclesiastical logic, the Roman Catholics 
in this country are, in many states, and 
every great city of the Union, using the 
tremendous power they possess as th 
make-weight of parties, to turn the pub- 
lic treasure in a strong current into their 
own channels, and thus secure an illegiti- 
mate support as a religious body. It is 
not too much to guess that more than 
half of the ecclesiastical wealth of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, 
against the wishes and convictions of a 
Protestant country, has been voted to it 
in lands and grants by municipalities and 
legislatures trading for Irish votes. The 
Catholic Church thus has a factitious 
prosperity and progress. It is largely 
sustained by Protestants—not on grounds 
of charity and toleration, or from a sense 
of its usefulness (that were well private- 
ly done), but from low and unworthy po- 
litical motives in both the great parties 
of the country. Now that Roman Ca 
tholics themselves should take advan- 
tage of their solidarity as a people 
and a church, and of the power of 
their priesthood, with all 
and some enlightened communicants, to 
turn the political will into a machine for 
grinding their ecclesiastical grist, is not 
unnatural, nor wholly unpardonable. But 
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it is fearfully dangerous to them and to 
us. Their success—due to the sense of 
the Protestant strength which thinks it 
can afford to blink their machinations, or 
to the preoccupation of the public mind 
with the emulative business pursuits of 
the time, or to the confidence which the 
American people seem to feel in the final 
and secure divorce of church and state— 
their unchecked success encourages them 
to bolder and more bold demands, and 
accustoms the people to more careless 
and more perilous acquiescence in their 
claims. The principle of authority in re- 
ligion, which has so many temperamental 
adherents in all countries; the inherent 
love of pomp and show in worship, strong- 
est in the least educated ; a natural wea- 
riness of sectarian divisions, commonest 
among lazy thinkers and stupid conscien- 
ces—all these play into the hands of the 
Romanists, and they are making hay 
while the sun shines. 

“ There are no reviews, no newspapers 
in this country, so bold and unqualified ; 
none sO unscrupulous and so intensely 
zealous and partisan; none so fearless 
and outspoken as the Catholic journals. 
They profess to despise Protestant oppo- 
sition ; they deride the feeble tactics of 
other Christian sects; they are more ul- 
tramontane, more Roman, more Papal, 
than French, German, Austrian, Bavarian, 
Italian believers ; they avow their pur- 
pose to make this a Roman Catholic 
country, and they hope to live on the 
Protestant enemy while they are convert- 
ing him. They often put their religious 
faith above their political obligation, and, 
as bishops and priests, make it a duty to 
the church for their members to vote as 
Catholics rather than as American citi- 
zens. Not what favors the peace, pros- 
perity, and union of the nation, but what 
favors their church, is the supreme ques- 
ion for them at every election ; and Ame- 
rican politicians, for their predatory pur- 
poses, have taught them this, and are 
their leaders in it. 

“Now, as an American citizen, I say 
nothing against the equality of the rights 
of the Roman Catholics and the Protes- 
tants ; both may’lawfully strive, in their 
unpolitical spheres, for the mastery, and 
the law may not favor or disfavor either ; 
nor can anything be done to prevent Ro- 
man Catholics from using their votes as 
Roman Catholics, if they please. It is 
against the spirit, but not against the let- 
ter of the constitution. At any rate, it 
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cannot be helped; only, it may compe! 
Protestants to form parties and vote as 
Protestants against Roman Catholic in- 
terests, which would be a deplorable ne- 
cessity, and lead, sooner or later, through 
religious parties in politics, to religious 
wars. The way to avoid such a horrible 
possibility—alas, such a threatening pro- 
bability for the next generation—is at 
once to look with the utmost carefulness 
and the utmost disfavor upon every ef- 
fort on the part of either Protestants cr 
Catholics to mix up sectarian or theolo- 
gical or religious questions with nation- 
al and state and city politics. 

“Every appeal of a sect, a denomina- 
tional church, or sectarian charity of any 
description, to the general government, 
or state or city governments, for subsidies 
or favors, should be at once discounte- 
nanced and forbidden by public opinion, 
and made impossible by positive statute. 
The Protestant sects in this country 
should hasten to remove from their re- 
cord any advantages whatsoever guaran- 
teed to them by civil law to any partiality 
or sectarian distinction. The most im- 
portant privilege they enjoy by law in 
most of the states is the right of keeping 
the Bible in the public schools. Itisa 
privilege associated with the tenderest 
and most sacred symbol of the Protestant 
faith—the Bible. To exclude it from the 
public schools is to the religious affec- 
tions of Protestants like Abraham’s sa- 
crifice of his only son. When it was first 
proposed, I felt horror-stricken, and in- 
stinctively opposed it ; but I have thought 
long and anxiously upon the subject, and 
have, from pure logical necessity and 
consistency, been obliged to change— 
nay, reverse my opinion. Duty to the 
unsectarian character of our civil institu- 
tions demands that this exclusion should 
be made. It will not be any disclaimer 
of the importance of the Bible in the ed- 
ucation of American youth, but only a 
concession that we cannot carry on the 
religious with the secular education of 
American children, at the public expense 
and in the public schools. So long as 
Protestant Christians insist, merely in 
the strength of their great majority, upon 
maintaining the Bible in the public 
schools, they justify Roman Catholics in 
demanding that the public money for ed- 
ucation shall be distributed to sects in 
proportion to the number of children 
they educate, This goes far to break up 
the common-school system of this country, 
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and, if carried out, must ultimately tend 
to dissolve the Union, which morally de- 
pends upon the community of feeling 
and the homogeneity of culture produc- 
ed by an unsectarian system of common 
schools.”—Church and State, pp. 16-19. 


But this proposed remedy will 
prove worse than the disease. The 
state divorced from the church, whol- 
ly separated from religion, is separat- 
ed from morality ; and the state sepa- 
rated from morality, that is, from the 
moral order, from natural justice in- 
separable from religion, cannot stand, 
and ought not to stand, for it is in- 
capable of performing a single one 
of its proper functions. The church, 
representing the spiritual, and there- 
fore the superior, order, is by its own 
nature and constitution as indepen- 
dent of the state as the soul is of the 
body; and the state separated from 
the church, or from religion and mo- 
rality, is like the body separated from 
the soul, dead, a putrid or putrefying 
corpse. Exclude your Protestant Bi- 
ble and all direct and indirect reli- 
gious instruction from your public 
schools, and you would not render 
them a whit less objectionable to us 
than they are now, for we object not 
less to purely secular schools than 
we do to sectarian schools. We hold 
that children should be trained up in 
the way they should go, so that when 
old they will not depart from it; and 
the way in which they should go is 
not the way of pure secularism, but 
the way enjoined by God our Maker 
through his church. God has in this 
life joined soul and body, the spiritual 
and the secular, together, and what 
God has joined together we dare 
not put asunder. There is only one 
of two things that can satisfy us: 
either cease to tax us for the support 
of the public schools, and leave the 
education of our children to us, or 
give us our proportion of the public 
schools in which to educate them 
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in our own religion. We protest 
against the gross injustice of being 
taxed to educate the children of non- 
Catholics, and being obliged in ad- 
dition to support schools for our own 
children at our own expense, or peril 
their souls. 

We do not think Dr. Bellows 
is aware of what he demands when 
he demands the complete divorce of 
church and state, or the total sepa- 
ration of religion and politics. The 
state divorced from the church is a 
godless state, and politics totally se- 
parated from religion is simply polli- 
tical atheism, and political atheism 
is simply power without justice, 
force without law; for there is no 
law without God, the supreme and 
universal Lawgiver. Man has no ori- 
ginal and underived legislative pow- 
er, and one man has in and of him- 
self no authority over another; for 
all men by the law of nature are 
equal, and have equal rights, and 
among equals no one has the right 
to govern. All governments based 
on political atheism, or the assump- 
tion that politics are independent of 
religion, rest on no foundation, are 
usurpations, tyrannies, without right, 
and can govern, if at all, only by 
might or sheer force. To declare 
the government divorced from reli- 
gion is to declare it emancipated 
from the law of God, from all moral 
obligation, and free to do whatever 
it pleases. It has no duties, and un- 
der it there are and can be no rights; 
for rights and duties are in the moral 
order and inseparable from religion, 
since the law of God is the basis of 
all rights and duties, the foundation 
and guarantee of all morality. The 
state, divorced from religion, would 
be bound to recognize and protect 
no rights of God or man, not even 
those natural and inalienable rights 
of all men, “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” ‘This is going 
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further in the direction of absolutism 
tnan go the doctor’s dear friends the 
Turks, whom he so warmly eulogizes 
in his letters from the East, for even 
they hold the sultan is bound by the 
Koran, and forbidden to do anything 
it prohibits. 

Dr. Bellows, doubtless, has no in- 
tention of divorcing the state from 
morality, and does not see that his 
proposition implies it. He probably 
holds that morality is separable from 
religion, for with him religion is sim- 
ply sentiment or opinion ; but in this 
he falls into the common mistake of 
all Liberal Christians,.and of many 
Protestants who regard Liberal Chris- 
tians as no Christians at all. Morali- 
ty and religion are inseparable, for 
morality is only the practical applica- 
tion in the several departments of life 
of the principles of religion. Without 
religion morality has no foundation, 
nothing on which to rest, is a baseless 
fabric, an unreality. Deny God, and 
you deny the moral law and the whole 
moral order, all right, all duty, all hu- 
man accountability. The separation of 
all political questions from all religious 
questions, which the reverend doctor 
demands, is their separation from 
all moral questions, and is the eman- 
cipation of the state from all right 
and all duty, or the assertion of its 
unrestricted power to do whatever 
it pleases, in total disregard of all 
moral and religious considerations. 
Is this the doctrine of a Christian ? 

This surely is not the relation of 
church and state in America, and 
derives no support from the Ameri- 
can order of thought. With us, the 
state is instituted chiefly for the pro- 
tection of the natural rights of man, as 
we call them, but really the rights 
of God, since they are anterior to 
civil society, are superior to it, and 
not derived or derivable from it. 
These rights it is the duty of civil so- 
ciety to protect and defend. Any 
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acts of the political sovereign, be 
that sovereign king or kaiser, nobility: 
or people, contrary to these antece- 
dent and superior rights are tyranni- 
cal and unjust, are violences, not laws, 
and the common-law courts will not 
enforce them, because contrary to the 
law of justice and forbidden by it. 
The American state disclaims all au- 
thority over the religion of its. citi- 
zens, but at the same time acknow- 
ledges its obligation to respect in its 
own action, and to protect and de- 
fend from external violence, the reli- 
gion which its citizens or any class 
of its citizens choose to adopt or 
adhere to for themselves. It by no 
means asserts its independence of re- 
ligion or its right to treat it with in- 
difference, but acknowledges its ob- 
ligation to protect its citizens in the 
free and peaceable possession and 
enjoyment of the religion they prefer. 
It goes further, and affords religion 
the protection and assistance of the 
law in the possession and manage- 
ment of her temporalities, her church- 
es and temples, lands and tenements, 
funds and revenues for the support 
of public worship, and various chari- 
table or eleemosynary institutions. All 
the protection and assistance the be- 
nefit of which every Protestant de- 
nomination fully enjoys, and even 
the Catholic Church in principle, 
though not always in fact, would be 
denied, if the divorce Dr. Bellows 
demands were granted, and religion, 
having no rights politicians are 
bound to respect, would become the 
prey of lawless and godless power, 
and religious liberty would be utter- 
ly annihilated, as well as civil liber- 
ty itself, which depends on it. 

The chief pretence with Dr. Bel- 
lows for urging the complete divorce 
of church and state, is that Catho- 
lics demand and receive subsidies 
from the state and city for their 
schools and several charitable insti- 
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tutions. Some such subsidies have 
been granted, we admit, but in far 
less proportion to Catholics than they 
to Protestants or non-Catholics. The 
public schools are supported at the 
public expense, by the school fund, 
and a public tax, of which Catholics 
pay their share, and these schools 
are simply sectarian or godless 
schools, for the sole benefit of non- 
Catholics. The subsidies conceded 
to a few of our schools do by no 
means place them on an equality 
with those of non-Catholics. We 
by no means receive our share of the 
subsidies conceded. The aids grant- 
ed to our hospitals, orphan asylums, 
and reformatories are less liberal 
than those to similar non-Catho- 
lic institutions. So long as the state 
subsidizes any institutions of the 
sort, we claim to receive our propor- 
tion of them as our right. If the 
state grant none to non-Catholics, 
we shall demand none for ourselves. 
We demand.equality, but we ask no 
special privileges orfavors. The out- 
cry of the sectarian and secular press 
against us on this score is wholly un- 
authorized, is cruel, false, and unjust. 
It is part and parcel of that general 
sytem of falsification by which it is 
hoped to inflame popular passion 
and prejadice against Catholics and 
their church. 

Underlying the whole of the doc- 
trine of this discourse is the assump- 
tion of the supremacy of the secular 
order, or that every American citizen 
is bound to subordinate his religion 
to his politics, or divest himself of it 
whenever he acts on a political ques- 
tion. This, which is assumed and par- 
tially disguised in Dr. Bellows, is open- 
ly and frankly asserted and boldly 
maintained in Judge Hurlbut’s pam- 
phlet. The judge talks much about 
theology, theocracy, etc., subjects of 
which he knows less than he supposes, 
and of course talks a great deal of 
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nonsense, as unbelievers generally 
do ; but he is quite clear and decidea 
that the state should have the power 
to suppress any church or religious 
institution that is based on a theory 
or principle different from its own. 
The theory of the American govern- 
ment is democratic, and the govern- 
ment ought to have the power to 
suppress or exclude every church 
that is not democratically constitut- 
ed. Religion should conform to po- 
litics, not politics to religion. ‘The 
political law is above the religious, 
and, of course, man is above God. 
In order to be able to carry out this 
theory, the learned judge proposes 
an important amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
shall on the one hand prohibit the 
several states from ever establishing 
any religion by law; and, on the oth- 
er, shall authorize Congress to enact 
such laws as it may deem necessary 
to control or prevent the establishment 
or continuance of any foreign hier- 
archical power in this country found- 
ed on principles or dogmas antago- 
nistic to republican institutions. He 
says: 


“ The following amendment is propos- 
ed to Article I. of the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
words in italics are proposed to be add- 
ed to the present article: 

“Art. I. Neither Congress nor an} 
state shall make axy laws respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government 
for aredress of grievances. But Congress 
may enact sush laws as it shall deem neces- 
sary to control or prevent the establishment 
or continuance of any foreign hierarchical 
power in this country founded on principle 
or dogmas antagonistic to republican institu- 
tions. 

“It is assumed that there is nothing 
in the constitution, as it stands, which 
forbids a state from establishing < reli- 
gion, and that no power is conferred on 
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Congress by the constitution to forbid a 
foreign hierarchical establishment in the 
United States. If such a power be need- 
ed, then the proposed amendment is also 
necessary.” —Secular View, p. 5. 


This proposed amendment, like 
iniquity, lies unto itself, for while it 
prohibits Congress and the several 
states from making any law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohi- 
biting the free exercise thereof, it 
gives to Congress full power to control 
or prevent the establishment or the 
continuance—that is, to prohibit—the 
free exercise by Catholics of their 
religion, under the flimsy pretence 
that it is a foreign hierarchy founded 
on anti-republican principles. The 
hierarchy is an essential part of our 
religion, and any denial of its free- 
dom is the denial of the free exercise 
of his religion to every Catholic, and 
of the very principle of religious lib- 
erty itself, which the constitution 
guarantees. 

We of course deny that the Catho- 
lic hierarchy is a foreign hierarchy 
or anti-republican, for what is Catho- 
lic is universal, and what is universal 
is never and nowhere a foreigner ; but 
yet, because its Supreme Pontiff does 
not reside personally in America, 
and its power does not emanate from 
the American people, Protestants, 
Jews, and infidels will hold that it is 
a foreign power, and anti-republican. 
The carnal Jews held the Hebrew 
religion to be a national religion, and 
because the promised Messiah came 
as a spiritual, not as a temporal and 
national prince, they rejected him. 
Infidels believe in no spiritual order, 
and consequently in no Catholic 
principle or authority; Protestants 
believe in no Catholic hierarchy, and 
hold that all authority in religious 
matters comes from God, not through 
the hierarchy, but through the faith- 
ful or the people, and hence their 
ministers are called, not sent. It 
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would be useless, therefore, to under- 
take to prove to one or another of 
these three classes that the Catholic 
hierarchy is at home here, in Ameri- 
ca, as much so as at Rome, and, 
since it holds not from the people, 
that it is not founded on anti-republi- 
can or anti-democratic principles. 
The only arguments we could use to 
prove it lie in an order of thought with 
which they are not familiar, do not 
even recognize, and to be appreciat- 
ed demand a spiritual apprehension 
which, though not above natural rea- 
son, is quite too high for such con- 
firmed secularists as ex-Judge Hurl- 
but and his rationalistic brethren, 
who have lost all conception, not 
only of the supernatural order, but 
of the supersensible, the intelligible, 
the universal reality above individual 
or particular existences, 

For Catholics there are two orders, 
the secular and the spiritual. The secu- 
lar is bound by the limitations and con- 
ditions of time and place ; the spirit- 
ual is above and independent of all 
such conditions and limitations, and 
is universal, always and everywhere 
the same. The Catholic hierarchy 
represents in the secular and visible 
world, in the affairs of individuals and 
nations, this spiritual order, on which 
the whole secular order depends, and 
which, therefore, is an alien nowhere 
and at home everywhere. The Ca- 
tholic hierarchy is supernatural, not 
natural, and, therefore, no more a 
foreigner in one nation than in anoth- 
er. But it is only the Catholic that can 
see and understand this; it is too 
high and too intellectual for non- 
Catholics, whose minds are turned 
earthward, and have lost the habit 
of looking upward, and to recover it 
must be touched by the quickening 
and elevating power of grace. We 
must expect them, therefore, to vote 
the Catholic hierarchy to be in this 
country a foreign hierarchy, although 
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it is nowhere national, and is no more 
foreign here than is God himself. 

The Catholic hierarchy is not 
founded on democratic principles, 
we grant, but there is nothing in 
its principles or dogmas antagonis- 
tical to republican government, if 
government at all; but since it 
holds not from the people, nor in 
any sense depends on them for its 
authority, non-Catholics, who recog- 
nize no power above the people, will 
vote it anti-republican, undemocratic, 
antagonistical to the American system 
of government. Itisof no use to try 
to persuade them to the contrary, or 
to allege that it is of the very essence 
and design of religion to assert the 
supremacy of an order which does 
not hold from the people, and is above 
them both individually and collective- 
ly, or to maintain in the direction and 
government of human affairs the su- 
premacy of the law of God, which 
all men and nations, in both public 
and private matters, are bound to obey, 
and which none can disobey with 
impunity. They will only reply that 
this is repugnant to the democratic 
tendencies of the age, is contrary to 
the free and enlightened spirit of the 
nineteenth century, denies the origi- 
nal, absolute, and underived sove- 
reignty of the people, and is mani- 
festly a return to the theocratic prin- 
ciple which humanity rejects with 
horror. To an argument of this 
sort there, of course, is no available 
answer. The men who use it are 
impervious to logic or common 
sense, for they either believe in no 
God, or that God is altogether like 
one of themselves; therefore, in no 
respect above themselves. 

It is very clear, then, if Judge 
Hurlbut’s proposed amendment to 
the constitution were adopted, it 
would be interpreted as giving to 
Congress, as the Judge intends it 
should, the power to suppress, ac- 
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cording to its discretion, the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, and, therefore, the Ca- 
tholic Church in the United States, 
and that, too, notwithstanding the 
very amendment denies to Congress 
the power to. prohibit to any one the 
free exercise of his religion! How 
true it is, as the Psalmist says, “ Ini- 
quity hath lied to itself.” The ene- 
mies of the church, who are necessa- 
rily the enemies of God, and, there- 
fore, of the truth, are not able to 
frame an argument or a law against 
the church that does not contradict 
or belie itself; yet are they, in their 
own estimation, the ev/ightened por- 
tion of mankind, and Catholics are 
weak, besotted, grovelling in ignor- 
ance and superstition. 

There is little doubt that the am- 
endment proposed by Judge Hurl- 
but would, if adopted, effect the 
object the Evangelical sects are con- 
spiring with Jews and infidels to 
effect, so far as human power can 
effect it—that is, the suppression of 
the Catholic Church in the United 
States, and it is a bolder, more direct, 
and honester way of coming at it than 
the fair-seeming but insidious amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Justice Strong, 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and his Evangelical allies. It 
is now well understood by non-Ca- 
tholic leaders that the growth of the 
church cannot be prevented or re- 
tarded by arguments drawn from 
Scripture or reason, for both Scrip- 
ture and reason are found to be on 
her side, and dead against them. 
They see very clearly that if she is 
left free with “an open field and fair 
play,” it is all over with her oppon- 
ents. They must then contrive in 
some way, by some means or other, 
to suppress the religious freedom and 
equality now guaranteed by our con- 
stitution and laws, and bring the 
civil law or the physical power of 
the state to bear against the church 
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and the freedom of Catholics. 
That it is a settled design on the 
part of the leading Protestant sects 
to do this—and that they are aided 
by Unitarians and Universalists, be- 
cause they know that Protestant 
orthodoxy would soon go by the 
board if the Catholic Church were 
suppressed; by the Jews, because 
they hate Christianity, and know 
well that Christianity and the Catho- 
lic Church stand or fall together; 
and by unbelievers and secularists, 
because they would abolish all re- 
ligion, and they feel that they cannot 
effect their purpose if the Catholic 
Church stands in their way—no one 
can seriously doubt. We include the 
Jews in this conspiracy, for we have 
before us the report of a remarkable 
discourse delivered lately in the He- 
brew synagogue at Washington, D. C., 
by the Rabbi Lilienthal, of Cincin- 
nati, entitled “ First the State, then 
the Church,” which is directed al- 
most wholly against the Catholic 
Church, We make an extract from 
this discourse, longer than we can 
well afford room for, but our readers 
will thank us for it: 


“Of all the questions which demand 
our serious consideration, none is of more 
importance than the one, ‘Shall the 
state or the church rule supreme?’ All 
over Europe, this question is mooted at 
present, and threatens to assume quite 
formidable proportions. There is but 
one empire across the ocean in which 
this problem, so far, has been definitely 
settled by virtue of autocratic might and 
power. It is Russia. When, in the 
seventeenth century, the Patriarch of 
Moscow had died, and the metropolitans 
and archbishops of the Greek Church 
met for the purpose of filling the vacancy, 
Peter the Great rushed with drawn sword 
into their meeting, and, throwing the 
same on the table, exclaimed, ‘ Here is 
your patriarch.’ Since that time the 
Czar is emperor and pope at once ; and, 
very significantly, the ‘ Holy Synod,’ or 
the supreme ecclesiastical court of Rus- 
sia, is presided over by a general, the 
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representative of the Czar. And hence 
the Emperor Nicholas used to say: State 
and church are represented in me; and 
the motto ruling the Russian government 
was autocracy, Russian nationality, and 
the Greek Church. 

“ But everywhere else in Europe this 
question agitates the old continent. In 
Great Britain, Gladstone works for the 
enfranchisement of the church; the 
Thirty-nine Articles, so renowned at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, are going to be 
abolished, and High Churchmen and 
Dissenters prepare themselves for the 
final struggle. Italy, so long priest- 
ridden, has inscribed on her national 
banner the glorious words, ‘ Religious 
liberty,’ and means to carry them out to 
the fullest extent, in spite of all anathe- 
mas and excommunications. Spain, 
though still timid and wavering, has 
adopted the same policy. Austria has 
thrown off her concordat, and inserted 
in her new constitution the same modern 
principle ; and the German Empire has 
fully recognized the equality of all citi- 
zens, without difference of creed or deno- 
mination, before the courts and tribunals 
of resurrected and united Germany. 

“‘ But daily we hear of the demands of 
the clergy, made in the interests of their 
church. Since the last C&cumenical 
Council has proclaimed the new dogma 
of Papal infallibility, the bishops want 
to discharge all teachers and professors, 
both at the theological seminaries and 
universities, who are unwilling to sub- 
scribe to this new tenet of the Roman 
Church. The Archbishop of Gnesen and 
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those men who at the last elections(f 
members for the German Parliament did 
not vote for those men he had proposed 
as candidates. The government is now 
bound to interfere, but nobody can tell 
how this coming conflict between church 
and state will be decided. 

“This is the aspect of the old conti- 
nent. What is the prospectim America, 
in our glorious and God-blessed coun- 
try? Of course, religious liberty, in the 
fullest sense of the word, is the supreme 
law of the land. It is ¢hémost ptecious 
gem in the diadem of our, fepiblic=. It 
is warranted and secured: by our con- 
Stitution. 

“ The immortal signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; those modern 
prophets and apostles of humanity ; those 
statesmen who thoroughly appreciated 
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the bloody lessons of past history, knew 
but too well what they were doing when 
they entirely separated church and 
state, and ignored all sectarian senti- 
ments in the inspired documents they 
bequeathed to their descendants. The 
denominational peace that heretofore 
characterized the mighty and unequalled 
growth of the young republic bears tes- 
timony to their wisdom, foresight, and 
statesmanship. 

“ But, alas! our horizon, too, begins to 
be clouded. The harmony that hereto- 
fore prevailed between the various 
churches and denominations begins to 
be disturbed. Then we had in the last 
two years the conventions at Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia. The men united there 
meant to insert God in our constitution, 
as we have him already on our coins, 
by the inscription, ‘In God we trust.’ 
They intend to christianize our country, 
against the clear and emphatic spirit and 
letter of the constitution. And I must 
leave it to the learned judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States who 
presided over those meetings, to decide 
whether this future Christian country 
hereafter shall be a Catholic or a Pro- 
testant country. 

“The Roman Catholic press and pulpit 
are not slow in answering this question. 
With praiseworthy frankness and man- 
liness they declare the intentions of their 
church. Father Hecker says: ‘In fifteen 
years we will take this country and build 
our institutions over the grave of Protes- 
tantism. . . There is, ere long, to be 
a state religion in this country, and that 
State religion is to be Roman Catholic.’ 
Bishop O’Connor, of Pittsburg, says: 
‘Religious liberty is merely endured 
until the opposite can be carried into 
effect without peril to the Catholic world.’ 
The Archbishop of St. Louis says: ‘ If 
the Catholics ever gain, which they surely 
will, an immense numerical majority, 
religious freedom in this country will be 
atanend.’ And the Pope speaks of the 
‘delirium of toleration, and asserts the 
right to punish criminals in the order of 
ideas.’ 

“This language is plain, unequivocal, 
and cannot be misinterpreted. Still, I 
am not an alarmist. I have too much 
faith in the sound common sense of the 
American people that they should barter 
away their political birthright for any 
theological or clerical controversy. They 
are too much addicted to the policy of 
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‘a second sober thought,’ that, after 
having first of all taught the human race 
the invaluable blessings of religious liber- 
ty, they should discard them just now, 
when the whole civilized world is imi- 
tating the glorious example set by our 
great and noble sires. 

“ But, ‘vigilance being the price of 
liberty,’ in the face of this assertion it is 
not only right, but an imperative duty, to 
enlighten ourselves on this all-important 
subject, so that we may take our choice, 
and perform our duties as true, loyal 
citizens and true, loya) Americans.” 


This is very much to the purpose, 
and if it shows that the rabbi is no 
friend of Protestant Christianity, it 
shows that his principal hostility is to 
the Catholic Church, as the body 
and support of Christianity. He ex- 
ults, as well he may, over the falling 
away from the church of the old 
Catholic governments of Europe, for 
one of the chief instruments in ef- 
fecting that apostasy has been pre- 
cisely his Hebrew brethren, the 
great supporters of the anti-Catholic 
revolution of modern times; and his 
slanders on the Catholic Church are 
in the very spirit of the Evangelical 
Alliance, even to the false charges he 
brings against distinguished indivi- 
dual Catholics. The assertion that 
“Father Hecker says, ‘In fifteen 
years we will take this country and 
build our institutions over the grave 
of Protestantism,’’’ as that other as- 
sertion, “There is or ought to be a 
state religion in this country, and 
that state religion is to be Roman 
Catholic,” Father Hecker himself 
assures us, is false. He never did, 
nor with his views ever could, say 
anything of the sort. Bishop O’Con- 
nor, late of Pittsburg, never did and 
never could have said, “ Religious 
liberty is merely endured until the 
opposite can be carried into effect 
without peril to the Catholic world.” 
We happen to know that his views 
were and are very different; and if 
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they were not, he is too shrewd to 
commit the blunder of saying any- 
thing like what is falsely attributed 
to him, or to disclose such an ulterior 
purpose. We may say as much of 
the sentiment attributed to the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis. The arch- 
bishop never uttered or entertained 
it. Something like what is ascribed to 
him was said, many years ago, by 
Mr. Bakewell, in Zhe Shepherd of the 
Valley, a paper published at St. 
Louis, but he was assailed by the 
Catholic press all over the country, 
and, if he did not retract it, at least 
endeavored to explain it away, and 
to show that he meant no such thing. 
The archbishop never said it, and 
was no more responsible for it than 
was the Rabbi Lilienthal himself. 
No Catholic prelate and no distin- 
guished Catholic layman even has 
ever proposed any amendment to 
the constitution in regard to the re- 
lations of church and state in this 
country, or has expressed any wish to 
have the existing constitutional re- 
lations changed, or in any respect 
modified. ‘The church is satisfied 
with them, and only asks that they 
be faithfully observed. She opposes 
the separation of church and state 
in the sense of releasing the state 
from all moral and religious obliga- 
tions, for that would imply the sub- 
jection of the church to the state, 
and prove the grave of religious free- 
dom and independence, which she 
always and everywhere asserts with 
all her energy against kings, empe- 
rors, nobilities, and peoples—against 
Jew, Pagan, Mussulman, schismatic, 
and heretic, and it is for this that 
they conspire against her and seek 
her destruction. 

The rabbi says, “First the state, 
then the church,” which is as absurd 
as to say, “ First man, then God.” 
The state represents simply a human 
authority, while the church, or the 
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synagogue even, represents—the 
first for the Catholic, the second 
for the Jew—the sovereignty of God, 
or the divine authority in human 
affairs, and the rabbi in his doctrine 
is false alike to Moses and to Christ, 
and as little of an orthodox Jew as he 
is of a Christian believer. Yet he 
agrees perfectly with Judge Hurlbut 
and Dr. Bellows in asserting the su- 
premacy of the state or secular order, 
and the subordination of the spiritual 
order. We do not know whether the 
rabbi means to approve or censure 
the assumption, by Peter the Great, 
of the headship of the Russian Church 
and his government of it by the sword ; 
but Peter only acted on the principle, 
“ First the state, then the church,” 
and the slavery of the Russian Church 
to the state is only an inevitable con- 
sequence of that principle or maxim. 
The Russian Church, governed by 
the Holy Synod, itself governed by 
the Czar, presents a lively image of 
the abject position religion would be 
compelled to hold in every country 
if the doctrine of the total separation 
of church and state, and the inde- 
pendence and supremacy of the state, 
advocated by one or another of the 
three men we are criticising, were to 
prevail and to be embodied in the 
civil code. 

3ut let this pass. It is clear that 
the rabbi, and therefore the Jews, so 
far as he represents them, are to 
be included in the great conspiracy 
against the liberty and equality of 
Catholics, or religious liberty recog- 
nized and guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can states. Catholics are to be put 
down and their church suppressed by 
the strong arm of power. ‘To pre- 
pare the American people for this 
proposed revolution in the American 
system, this suppression of religious 
liberty, a system of gross misrepre- 
sentation of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice, of misstatements, calumnious 
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charges, and downright lying re- 
specting the church, is resorted to and 
persisted in as it was by the reform- 
ers in the sixteenth century. “ Lie, 
lie stoutly,” Voltaire said, though it 
was said long before him; “ some- 
thing will stick.” We do not like to 
say this, but truth will not permit us 
to soften our statement or to use 
milder terms. There is nothing too 
harsh or too false for the anti-Catho- 
lic press and the anti-Catholic preach- 
ers and lecturers to say of our holy 
religion, and nothing can be more 
unlike the Catholic Church than their 
pretended representations of her—too 
unlike, indeed, even to be called cari- 
catures, for they catch not one of her 
features. Even when the anti-Catho- 
lic writers and speakers tell facts about 
Catholics or in the history of the 
church, they so tell them as to dis- 
tort the truth and to produce the 
effect of falsehood, or draw infer- 
ences from them wholly unwarranted. 
We must, then, be excused if we 
sometimes call the systematic misre- 
presentation of our religion, our 
church, and ourselves by its true 
and expressive name, even though 
it may seem harsh and impolite. 
The batteries they discharge against 
the church are not to be silenced 
by bouquets of roses. 

The public has become too well 
informed as to Catholic doctrines 
and usages to permit the repetition, 
with much effect, of many of the old 
charges and calumnies. Only the 
very ignorant can be made to be- 
lieve that the church is the Baby- 
lonian sorceress who makes the na- 
tions drunk with the wine of her for- 
nications; that she is “the mystery 
of iniquity”; that the Pope is “ the 
man of sin,” or Antichrist; that our 
nunneries are brothels, and their 
vaults are filled with the skeletons 
of murdered infants, of which Luther 
discoursed to his friends with so much 
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unction in his Tischreden over 
his pot of beer. These things are a 
little out of date, and do not gain 
the ready credence they once did. 
The age is all for liberty, for progress, 
for enlightenment ; so the anti-Catho- 
lic tactics change to suit the times. 
James I. of England, as did the politi- 
cians of France opposed to the Ligue, 
charged the church with being hostile 
to monarchy and the divine right of 
kings. The charge now is that she 
is opposed to republicanism, and de- 
nies the divine right of the people, 
or, more strictly, of the demagogues. 
She is said to be a spiritual despotism, 
the foster-mother of ignorance and 
superstition, the enemy of science 
and of progress, of intelligence and 
liberty, individual and social, civil 
and religious. Her religious houses 
are dens of cruelty and tyranny, and 
if she is permitted to continue and 
spread her peculiar institutions over 
this country, American democracy 
will be destroyed, and American lib- 
erty be but a memory, etc., etc. 

The cry is not now, the truth is in 
danger, the Gospel is in danger, reli- 
gion is in danger, but the republic is 
in danger, democracy is in danger, 
liberty is in danger. The church, 
the moment she gets the power, will, 
it is argued, abolish our political sys- 
tem, establish a monarchy, abolish 
religious liberty, and cut the throats 
of all heretics and infidels, or send 
them to the stake to be consumed in 
a fire of green wood, as Calvin did 
Michael Servetus. And there are not 
wanting fools enough to believe it or 
dishonest men enough to pretend to 
believe it when they do not, though it 
is evident that the republic is likely 
to pass away, if things go on in the 
political world as they are now going, 
and be succeeded by anarchy or a 
military despotism long before the 
majority of the people will cease to 
war against the church as anti-demo- 
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cratic. But the point to be noted 
here is that all these charges assume 
the supremacy of the secular order, 
and allege not that the church is false, 
33 not the church of God, but that 
she is hostile to democracy or demo- 
cratic institutions; in other words, 
that she does not conform to popu- 
lar opinion, for democracy is nothing 
but popular opinion erected into law. 
Now, as we do not believe that popu- 
lar opinion, inconstant as the wind, 
is infallible, or that the secular order 
is supreme, we are not sure that it 
would be a fatal objection to the 
church even if what is alleged against 
her were well founded. The argu- 
ments against the church of this sort 
are drawn from too low a level to 
command any intelligent respect, and 
they are all based on a false assump- 
tion. Politics are not higher than 
religion; the state is not above the 
church ; the secular order is not above 
the spiritual; and it is only atheism 
that can assert the contrary. Toa 
terrible extent, the supremacy of the 
secular is the doctrine of our age and 
country ; but Catholics hold it to be 
both false and dangerous, as incom- 
patible with the liberty and indepen- 
dence of religion, with natural morali- 
ty, and even with the existence of 
natural society, as it is with the sove- 
reignty of God. It is the doctrine 
of the European revolutionists and 
communists, and is sapping the life 
and threatening the very existence 
of our American republicanism— 
has already reduced our government 
to be little else than an agency for 
promoting the private interests of 
business men, bankers, manufactur- 
ers, and railroad corporations. Our 
elections are becoming a wretched 
farce, for the monopolists govern 
the government, let what party may 
succeed at the polls. The State gov- 
ernments cannot control them, and 
the General Government just as little. 
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We will not so dishonor the church 
or insult religion as to undertake to 
refute these popular charges against 
her, and to prove that her authority 
is not incompatible with the existence 
and salutary working of republican 
government. ‘The charges are ad- 
dressed to ignorance and prejudice ; 
we take higher ground, and maintain 
that civil society can no more dis- 
pense with the church, than the body 
with the soul. The secular is insuffi- 
cient for itself, and needs the inform- 
ing life and vigor of the spiritual. 
The political history of France since 
1682, especially since 1789, proves 
it to all men who are capable of trac- 
ing effects to their causes. There is 
no form of government more in need 
of the church than the republican, 
founded on the modern, doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, and the maxim, 
the majority must rule. The habit 
of regarding power as emanating from 
the mass, as derived from low to 
high, tends itself to debase the mind, 
to destroy that respect for law, and 
that reverence for authority, without 
which no government performs in a 
peaceable and orderly way its legiti- 
mate functions. The American peo- 
ple see nothing divine, nothing sa- 
cred and inviolable, in their govern- 
ment; they regard law as an emana- 
tion of their own will, as their own 
creation, and what creator can feel 
himself bound to reverence and obey 
his own creature? We need the 
ehurch to consecrate the government, 
to give the law a spiritual sanction, 
to create in us habits of reverence, 
of submission, and docility, and to 
impress us with the conviction that 
civil obedience is a moral duty, and 
that we must be loyal to legitimate 
authority for con.cience’ sake. We 
need the church to teach us that in 
obeying the laws not repugnant to 
the divine law, we are obeying not 
men, which is slavery, but God, which 
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is freedom, and the very principle of 
all freedom. We need her to create 
in us high and holy aspirations, to pro- 
duce in us those high and disinterest- 
ed virtues, without which civil gov- 
ernment is impotent for good, and 
powerful only for evil. No man who 
believes not in the sovereignty of truth, 
in the supremacy of right, and feels it 
not his duty to obey it at all hazards, 
has the temper demanded in a repub- 
lic, and only the church can create it. 

A government built on interest, 
however enlightened, on sentiment, 
however charming, or public opinion, 
however just, is a house built on the 
sand. It rests on nothing fixed and 
permanent, is without stability or ef- 
ficiency, and tends always to fall and 
bury the people in its ruins. We see 
this in our own political history. It 
would be difficult to find a govern- 
ment more corrupt than ours, that 
taxes the people more heavily, or that 
does less for the public good, the ad- 
vantages we had at the start being 
taken into the account. The good 
that has been done, the great things ac- 
complished, have been accomplished 
by the people in spite of the govern- 
ment, and our record as a nation can 
hardly put that of Prussia or Russia 
to shame. 

We do not choose to dwell on this 
aspect of the case, although much 
more might be said. We love our 
country, have been bred to love repub- 
licanism, and have the success of the 
American experiment at heart. The 
evils which the liberals charge to the 
union of church and state, and hold 
the church responsible for, spring, as 
every impartial and intelligent student 
of history knows, not from the union 
but from the separation of church and 
state, and the unremitting efforts of the 
civil power to usurp the functions 
of the spiritual power, and to make 
the church the accomplice of its po- 
licy. The terrible struggles of the 
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pope and emperor in the middle 
ages had this cause and no other. 
The pope simply sought to maintain 
against the emperor the freedom and 
independence of the church, the 
kingdom of God on earth, that is, 
true religious liberty. It is to the 
partial, in some countries the com- 
plete, triumph of the secular over the 
spiritual, that we must attribute the 
unsettled, disorderly, and revolution- 
ary state of contemporary society 
throughout the civilized world, the 
hatred or contempt of authority both 
divine and human, the depression of 
religion, the decline of intellectual 
greatness, the substitution of opirtion 
for faith, a sickly sentimentalism for 
a manly and robust piety, free-love- 
ism or divorce ad ibitum for Chris- 
tian marriage, and the general abase- 
ment of character. 

The evils are very real, but the 
more perfect divorce of the state 
from the church would not cure or 
lessen, but only aggravate and intensi- 
fy them; nay, would to all human 
foresight render them incurable. The 
state without religion or moral obli- 
gation is impotent to redress social 
evils or to elevate society, and Pro- 
testantism, which holds from the 
people, and depends for its very 
breath of life on popular opinion, is 
no less impotent than the state. Pro- 
testantism, having retained some ele- 
ments of religion from the church, 
may, we readily concede, do some- 
thing to retard the fall of a nation 
that accepts it, but when a Protes- 
tant nation has once fallen, become 
morally and politically corrupt, rot- 
ten to the core, it has no power to 
restore it; for it has no principle of 
life to infuse into it above and be- 
yond that which it already has. Rest- 
ing on human authority, holding from 
the nation or people, its life is only 
the national life itself; and, of course, 
when the national life grows weak, 
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its own life grows weak, and when 
the national life is extinct, its own 
life becomes extinct with it. Cut 
off from the church of God, and 
therefore from Him who is “ the way, 
the truth, and the life,” it cannot 
draw new supplies of life from the 
Fountain of Life itself, with which 
to revive and reinvigorate the fallen 
nation. 

This is wherefore there is no hope 
for our republic under Protestantism. 
There has been a sad falling-off in 
the virtue, the honesty, the integrity, 
the chastity, and public spirit of our 
people in the last fifty years. The 
old habits formed under Catholic dis- 
cipline and influences are wearing out, 
if not worn out; intellectual culture 
may be more general, though even 
that may be questioned, but it is less 
generous, thorough, and profound; 
meeting-houses may be increased in 
greater proportion than the popula- 
tion itself, but theology is less studi- 
ed—is less intellectual, less scientific, 
and is more superficial ; and religion 
has less hold on the conscience, and 
less influence on life, public, private, or 
domestic ; and we may say, generally, 
that in all save what belongs to the 
material order, our republic has a 
downward tendency. Now, since 
Protestantism has nothing more or 
higher than the republic, and no re- 
cuperative power, how, then, can it 
possibly arrest this downward ten- 
dency and turn it upward, and save 
the nation? Archimedes wanted 
something whereon to stand out- 
side of the world in order to move it. 
This Protestantism has not, for it 
rests on the world, and has nothing 

. above the world or outside of it, and in 
fact is only the world itself. To eve- 
ty one who udnerstands the great 
law of mechanic force, which has its 
analogue in the great principle of 
moral or spiritual dynamics, it is 
clear that the hope of the republic is 
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not and cannot be in Protestantism, 
and there is just as little in the civil 
order, for that, divorced from the 
church and without any moral obli- 
gation, is precisely that which needs 
saving. The union of the various 
Protestant sects in one organic body, 
if it were possible, would avail no- 
thing ; for the whole would be only 
the sum of the parts, and the parts 
having no supermundane life, the 
whole could have none. 

Hence we say that whatever hope 
there is for our republic is in the 
growth and predominance of the Ca- 
tholic Church in the minds and hearts 
of the American people; and there is 
a well-grounded hope for it only in 
the prospect that she may before it 
is too late become the church of the 
great majority. The church has 
what Archimedes wanted, and Pro- 
testantism has not—the whereon to 
stand outside and above the world. 
She lives a life’ which is not deriv- 
ed from the life of the world, and is 
in communion with the Source of 
life itself, whence she may be con- 
stantly drawing fresh supplies, and 
infusing into the nation a life above 
the national life in its best estate, 
and which, infused into the nation, 
becomes for it a recuperative energy, 
and enables it to arrest its downward 
tendency, and to ascend to a new 
and higher life. It is not without a 
reason, then, founded in the nature of 
things, that we tell our countrymen 
that Protestantism may ruin the re- 
public, but cannot save it, any more 
than it can the soul of the individual ; 
and that, instead of crying out against 
the church like madmen, as hostile 
to the republic, they should rather turn 
their eyes toward her as their only 
source of help, and learn that she 
can and will save the republic, if 
they will only allow her to do it. 

Yet we urge not this as the motive 
for accepting the teaching of the 
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church and submitting to her autho- 
rity and discipline. Our Lord says 
to us, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” but 
he does not bid us or permit us to 
seek the kingdom of God and his 
justice for the sake of “ these things,” 
or the adjicienda; he forbids us to 
be solicitous for them, since it is for 
them that the heathen are solicitous. 
The only motive for a man to be- 
come a Catholic, to believe what she 
teaches and to do what she com- 
mands, is that she is the kingdom of 
God on earth, and that it is only in so 
doing that hecan possess “his justice,” 
please God, or attain to eternal life. 
Christ did not come, as a temporal 
prince, to found—as the carnal Jews, 
misinterpreting the prophecies, expect- 
ed—an earthly kingdom, or to create 
an earthly paradise; but he came as 
a spiritual prince to establish the reign 
of his Father on earth in all human 
affairs, and over all men and nations, 
and whatever temporal good is se- 
cured is not the end or reason of his 
kingdom, but is simply incidental to 
it. It is no reason why I should or 
should not be a Catholic because the 
church favors or does not favor one 
or another particular theory or con- 
stitution of civil government, but the 
fact that she does not favor a parti- 
cular form of civil polity, if it be a fact, 
is sufficient reason why I should not 
favor it, for it proves that such form 
is repugnant to the sovereignty of 
God and the supremacy of his law. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
church has never condemned any par- 
ticular form of civil polity or erected 
one form or another into a Catholic 
dogma, and a man may be a mo- 
narchist, a republican, or a democrat, 
as he pleases, and at the same time 
be a good and irreproachable Catho- 
lic, if he hold the political power 
subordinate to the divine sovereignty. 
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The church is necessary to sustain 
a republican form of government, 
but it is also necessary to sustain any 
other form, as a wise, just, and effi. 
cient civil government. ‘The error of 
those we are combating is not in 
that they are democrats or anti-de- 
mocrats, but in holding that the state 
or secular order is sufficient for itself, 
can stand of itself without the aid 
of religion or the church, has no need 
of the spiritual, and has in fact the right 
to brush religion aside as an imperti- 
nent intermeddler whenever it comes 
in its way, or seeks to dictate or 
influence its policy. This is a gross 
error, condemned by all religion, 
all philosophy, and all experience. 
It is the old epicurean error that ex- 
cludes the divine authority from the 
direction or control of human affairs, 
and in its delirium sings, 


* Let the gods go tosleep up above us.” 


It is at bottom pure atheism, no- 
thing more, nothing less. It is a 
pure absurdity. Can the creation 
stand without the creator ? Can the 
contingent subsist without the neces- 
sary? Can the body live and per- 
form its functions without the soul 
which is its principle of life ; the de- 
pendent without that on which it de- 
pends? In the whole history of the 
world, you will not find an instance 
of a purely atheistical state, or a 
state held to be completely divorced 
from the spiritual order. There is 
no instance in all history of a state 
without some sort of religion, even 
an established religion, or religion 
which the state recognizes as its su- 
preme law, and does its best. or worst 
to enforce. We here, as well as in 
England, as well as at any time in 
any European country, have an es- 
tablished religion which the law pro- 
tects and enforces on all its citizens, 
only it is a mutilated religion, a reli- 
gion without dogmas, and called mo- 
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rality. If notso, whence is it the law 
punishes murder or arson, and forbids 
polygamy, or the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes? Even Jacobins 
erect their jacobinism into a religion, 
and make it obligatory on the state 
to persecute, to exterminate all who 
dare oppose it. Have we not seen 
it despoil the Holy See of its inde- 
pendence and possessions, confiscate 
the goods of the church, exile holy 
bishops from their sees and their 
country in Italy, and within a few 
weeks shoot down the Archbishop 
of Paris and a large number of priests 
and religious, suspend public wor- 
ship, desecrate and plunder the 
churches, and banish all religion but 
their jacobinism from the schools ? 
No state tolerates any religion hos- 
tile to its own established religion, 
and the most intolerant and cruel 
persecutors in the world are precise- 
ly those who clamor loudest for re- 
ligious liberty. 

There is no such thing as a com- 
plete divorce of church and state 
practicable in any country on earth. 
The only question is, Shall the state 
be informed and directed by the in- 
fallible and ‘holy church of God, or 
by the synagogue of Satan? No 
man who is at all competent to pass 
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a judgment on the question but agrees 
with the Syllabus in condemning not 
the distinction, but the separation of 
church and state; but the forms of 
the union of the two powers, whose 
harmonious action is necessary to the 
normal state of society, may vary 
according to circumstances. Incoun- 
tries where the state refuses to recog- 
nize frankly and fully the freedom 
and independence of the spiritual 
order, it may be necessary to regulate 
the relation of church and state by 
concordats; in others, where the 
state recognizes the independence of 
the spiritual order, and holds itself 
bound to protect the rights of the 
religion adopted by its citizens, as hith- 
erto with us, no concordats are ne- 
cessary, for the state does not claim 
any competence in spirituals. In 
this country the relation between the 
two powers has, with a few excep- 
tions, been satisfactory, and the 
church has been free. But there is 
on foot a formidable conspiracy against 
her freedom, and it is beginning to 
be maintained pretty determinedly 
that the majority of the people, being 
Protestant, and the people being the 
state, have the right and the duty as 
the state to sustain Protestantism, 
and outlaw and suppress the church. 
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DRAMATIC MORALISTS 

THE truth is slowly dawning, at 
least to curious minds, that the peo- 
ple of the southern half of our New 
World have tastes not dissimilar to 
our own. Indeed, they seek other 
arts than those of revolution, and, 
here and there, have other stages 
and actors than those which repre- 
sent the pronunciamiento, with all its 
malicious bombast and insignificant 
“sound and fury.” We can count 
poets, novelists, painters, sculptors, 
scientists in the ranks of the most 
distinguished men of our nearest sis- 
ter republic. Cuba, too, rejoices in 
the genius of her philosophic scholar, 
Caballero de la Luz, and of her po- 
ets, Heredia and Gertrudiz de Avel- 
laneda, with the same spirit which 
Mexico brings to her admiration of 
the scientific versatility of Siguenza, 
the quaint ideality of Sor Juana Inez, 
and the literary culture of Carpio 
and Pesado. Nevertheless, such facts 
as these have aided but little in form- 
ing the common estimate of Spanish- 
American peoples, who are to some 
of us scarcely more than a Bedouin 
rabble fighting problematic wild- 
beasts in the shape of pronouncers, 
and struggling through clouds of de- 
sert-dust and battle-smoke to the 
light of freedom. That great rude 
reserve of race, the Indians, without 
which the business of one-half the 
continent could not be carried on, 
seems to be swept out of our moral 
consideration as with a broom; yet 
we must think hopefully of a race 
which has produced an artist so ex- 
traordinary as Cabrera and a ruler 
so enduring and persistent as Juarez 
—hopefully, at all events, of their 
‘mere abilities, if mother church does 
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not teach us to look with a shrewder 
and kindlier eye upon their moral 
capabilities. In more than one coun- 
try of Spanish America we find In- 
dians among presidents, judges, gov- 
ernors, congressmen, writers, artists; 
and this being the case, historically 
or actually, why should it be a 
matter of surprise that Spanish Ame- 
rica, with whatever Old World cul- 
ture she may possess in union with 
native aptitude, should have some 
claims upon our attention on the 
score of taste and intelligence ? Part 
of these claims we propose to set 
forth. 

The present writer has sat in the 
orderly theatres of Vera Cruz and 
Mexico, and seen performances sub- 
stantially as good as those of our 
northern capitals. The Zarsue/as, or 
operettas, of Barbieri and Gatzambide 
were as pleasant in 1868-69 to their 
hearers in the southern republic as 
the French comic opera to New 
Yorkers, and nevertheless seemed de- 
cent and spirited ; besides, the Mexi- 
cans had the good fortune to enjoy 
Gatzambide’s personal direction of 
his Zarzvelas, and Gatzambide (now 
deceased) was one of the most popu- 
lar musicians of Spain. Another ce- 
lebrity the Mexicans honored in the 
person of José Valero, a gentleman- 
like Spanish actor, whose superior in 
versatile genius as tragedian and co- 
median it would be difficult to find 
anywhere. Entertainments 
plentiful in Moctezuma’s city, though 
subsisting, so to speak, upon dimin- 
ished rations. Round about all these 
flickering pleasures flowed the strange 
dark tide of Mexican life—its ragged 
multitude, its concealed miseries, its 
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scttled and common melancholy, not 
to be dissipated by any class of illu- 
sions, not to be shaken off in a day, 
or a year, or any brief term of years, 
Nevertheless, the misfortunes of a 
war-worn people found as tasteful 
and respectable a solace as their 
theatres could afford. Their scholars 
were even encouraged to revive and 
celebrate some ancient glories of the 
Mexican stage; and at the opening 
of a season they crowned the bust 
of one of the fathers of the Spanish 
drama, whom with reason they re- 
gard as among the greatest of the 
small band of very eminent Mexi- 
cans. This laurelled bust was but 
one of a number to be seen in the 
various theatres, in several instances 
perpetuating the memory of Mexico’s 
own dramatic authors. On the oc- 
casion referred to, poems by well- 
known poets—and, among the rest, 
if the writer remembers correctly, 
an eloquent composition by the high- 
ly-esteemed blind poet, Juan Valle 
—preluded the revival of that cele- 
brated comedy, La Verdad Sospecho- 
sa, or, The Truth Suspected. 


JUAN RUIZ DE ALARCON. 


The author of this play was Alar- 
con, that thoughtful writer who, 
on the Spanish stage, ranks with 
Lope, Calderon, Moreto, and Tirso. 
Strange as it may appear to those 
who doubt whether any good can 
come out of Mexico, he was born 
and bred in that mysterious country. 
What his countrymen do not know 
of their great artist, Cabrera, they 
are able to tell of their chief literary 
glory—namely, the place and date 
of his baptism. Documents found 
in the royal university of Mexico 
established the several facts that Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza was 
baptized in that city on the 2d day 
of October, 1572, and received the 
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grade of licentiate or lawyer from 
the university. It was for some time 
asserted that he was born at Tasco 
(for whose church Cabrera is said to 
have painted extraordinary works) ; 
but Chalco, not far from the capi- 
tal, has also laid claim to the honor 
of his birth. He is represented as 
short, ugly, and humpbacked. To 
improve his fortunes, he sought the 
literary life of Madrid, but his first 
efforts were deemed of little import- 
ance. By the year 1621 he had 
written eight acted comedies, of 
which Las Paredes Oyen (The Walls 
Hear) is esteemed the best, as also 
one of the finest in any language. 
In spite of his physical imperfections 
his genius won him admirers, socially 
as well as otherwise. In 1628, he 
became clerk to the Council of the 
Indies, and held his office till his 
death in 1639; so that it seems our 
author was a contemporary of Shake- 
speare, Webster, Jonson, and other 
great lights of the English drama. 
His comedies are lauded as forming 
a system of practical philosophy, inas- 
much as they give a delightful veri- 
fication of the proverbial wisdom of 
his time, and preach capital sermons 
from common texts. “Luck and 
Labor,” “ The World’s Favors,” “ No 
Evil that does not come for Good,” 
“ Before you Marry see what you 
are about,” “The Truth made Sus- 
picious,” are the suggestive titles of 
some of his dramas, which appear 
to have lost nothing of thet pecu- 
liar excellence by pointing morals. 
It was Alarcon who said: 


To kill an enemy is argument 

Of tearing him ; but to despise and spare him 
Is greater chastisement, for while he lives 
He is a witness of his own defeat. 

He that kills, victory abbreviates, 

And he that pardons makes it the more great, 
As meanwhile that the conquered iives 

The conqueror goes on conquering. 


To give to comedy a conscience 
and a purpose is the distinguishing 
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design of Alarcon; but, while the 
public of Madrid never failed to per- 
ceive the moral of his humor, they 
could yet heartily laugh at the wit 
of his dialogues and the genuine 
comicality of his situations. In his 
plays cool reason walked hand in 
hand with sentiment and pleasantry, 
as they do in some of the most ad- 
mired comedies of our own stage. 
The delight with which the Mexi- 
cans witnessed La Verdad Sospechosa 
proved that to Alarcon belonged 
not merely the ingenuity by which 
men are amused, but something of 
that magic by which their own wit 
and humor are excited. Alarcon 
could give logic to a whim, a fancy, 
or a passion. In the Prueba de las 
Promesas his lover expostulates : 


If Beauty's faithful lover I have been, 

Esteeming though despised ; loving, sbhorred ; 

What law allows to thee, what text approves 

That thou shouldst hate me because I do love 
thee? 


An apology for woman made by 
a servant in Zodo es Ventura (Luck 
is Everything) may be translated 
thus: 


What is it that we most condemn in maids? 
Inconstancy of mind? We taught them so. 
The love of money? It’sa thing in taste— 
Or let that righteous fellow throw a stone 
Who is not guilty of the self-same fault. 

Of being easy? Well, what must they do, 
If no man perseveres and all get tired 

At the fourth day of trying? Of being hard? 
Why do we thus complain when we, too, all 
Run to extremes? If difficult our suit 

We hate it, and if easy we despise. 


In Ganar Amigos (To Gain Friends) 
Don Fernando has killed the brother 
of Don Fadrique, and seeks and 
obtains refuge with the latter, who, 
however, does not know him. Don 
Fadrique, though at length made 
aware of the truth, faithfully keeps 
the pledge he has given the slayer 
of his brother, Seeing this, Don 
Fernando gratefully exclaims: 
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The earth w5creon thou stand’st shall be my 
altar. 
Fadrique. Rise, sir; give me no thanks, as 
do I not 
This deed for you, but for my honor’s self, 
For I have plighted unto you my word. 


In the comedy of Mudarse por 
Mejorarse (To Change for the Bet- 
ter; or, more literally, to Change in 
order to Better One’s Self), a certain 
Don Garcia, who was to marry 
Dona Clara, falls in love with her 
niece Leonor; whence this dialogue: 


Leonor. Is it, perchance, Don Garcia, 
The custom in Madrid to fall in love 
With niece and aunt at one and the same time? 
Garcia. At least, if so divine a niece comes 
there 
As you, the custom is to leave the aunt. 
Leonor. A bad one, then. 
Garcia, It is not to be called 
Bad, if such matter be the occasion. 
Leonor. How can a reason be for changeful- 
ness? 
Garcia. One's self to better is the best of 
reasons. 
Leonor, Well, there’s a law of constancy: to 
what 
Doth it oblige, whereunto doth it reach, 
If it be right one beauty to forswear 
Fora greater? Constancy’s not to love 
Unchangeably the love more beautiful ; 
To love the best what firmness do we need? 
He constant is who doth despise the more 
Happy occasion. 
Garcia. I confess, sweet lady 
That’s to be constant, but it’s to be foolish. 
Leonor. Then cannot you in one who’d be 
discreet 
Have confidence, as change is to be excused 
By gain of fairer subject? 
Garcia, It is clear. 
Leonor. Well, be it so; and for I think thee, 
sir, 
A man judicious, and thou leav’st my aunt 
To make thyself the better so by me, 
Pray do excuse me of thy love, since must 
I give thy suit resistance till I know 
If I’ve another and a fairer niece. 


The discreet Leonor, compromised 
by the entangling suit of Don Gar- 
cia, is compelled to admit the atten- 
tions of a gallant and rich marquis, 
with whom at last she falls in love. 
The following passage explains the 


rest: 
Garcia, How, cruel one, 
Hast changed so soon ? 
Leonor. Yes, for the better. 
Mencia (aside). She gave’t him, then, with his 
own flower. 
Garcia, Ungrateful, is not thy disdain enough 
Without the aggravation—making him, 
The marquis, better? 
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Leonor. Wilt deny the improvement? 
Although in blood thou'rt equal, yet between 
Little and ample fortune, and between 
Your worship and your lordship—? 

Garcia. Yea, I grant: 

3ut what effect hast given thy words, 
Thy promise, tyrant, if thou hast all changed 
By taking better subject? Where's constancy 
If thou hast liked me only when thou couldst 
not 
Beiter thyself? She only constant is 
Who doth despise the opportunity. 
Leonor. I do confess to thee, Don Garcia, 
That's to be constant, but it’s to be foolish. 
Here is the “retort courteous” in 
its most charming humor. ‘The gal- 
lant grace and wit of these dialogues 
evidence of the original art 
with which Alarcon could make his 
comedy a study of life, and compel 
his auditors to think somewhat after 
they ceased to laugh. ‘This is the 
function of eminent high comedy, 
though we may not ask that it shall 
elaborate a severe or intrusive moral, 
and though we admit its possession, 
as in Shakespeare, of the liveliest 
poetic qualities. Another passage, 
this time from the famous Verdad 
Sospechosa, wherein Don Beltran re- 
primands his son, Don Garcia, for the 
vice of habitual lying, will further 
elucidate the method of Alarcon: 


are 


Beltran, Are you a gentleman, Garcia ? 
Gsrcia. —I believe 
Iam your son. 
Beltran, —<And is it, then, enough, 
To be my son to bea gentleman ? 
Garcia. 1 think so, sir. 
Beltran. —What a mistaken thought! 
Sonsists in acting like a gentleman 
To be one. What gave birth to noble houses? 
The illustrious deeds of their first authors, sir. 
Without consideration of their births, the deeds 
Of humble men honored their heirs. ’Tis doing 
Good or ill makes gentleman or villain. 
Garcia. That deeds give nobleness I'll not 
deny, 
But who will say birth does not also give it ? 
Beltran. Well, then, if honor can be gained 
by him 
Who was born without it, is’t not certain that, 
Vice versa, he can lose it who was born 
With it? 
Garcia. — Tis true. 
Beltran. —Then if you basely act, 
Although my son, no longer you will be 
A gentleman. So if your habits shame 
You here in town, an ancient crest will not 
Signify, nor noble ancestors serve. 
What is’t report says tome? That your lies 
Are all the talk of Salamanca. Now, 
If t affronts noble or plebeian but 
To #e/7 him that he lies, what is’t to lie 
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Itself? If honorless I live the while 

On him who gave the lie I take not full 
Revenge—is your sword long enough or breast 
So stout that you esteem yourself all able 
To have revenge when all the city says 

You lie? Is’t possible a man can have 

Such abject thoughts that unto vice he can 
Live subject without pleasure, without gain? 
A morbid pleasure have the sensual, 

The power of money draws the covetous ; 
The taste of viands have the gluttonous; 

A purpose and a pastime hath the gambler ; 
The homicide his hate, the thief his aim ; 
Fame with ambition cheers the warrior ; 

In short, doth every vice some pleasure give 
Or profit—but for lying, what remains 

But infamy and contempt ? 


Who could preach with more wit 
a brief sermon like this than Alar- 
con? It is no small honor to the 
dramatist born in Mexico that the 
great Corneille, who, if we may cred- 
it the biographers of Alarcon, partly 
translated and partly imitated Za 
Verdad Sospechosa in his famous 
Menteur, could avow that he would 
give two of his best plays to have in- 
vented the happy argument of the 
Spanish original. Molitre and Vol- 
taire were also among the admirers 
of the Spanish comedy, which Cor- 
neille at first judged to be the work 
of Lope de Vega. Of the general 
merits of Alarcon, the following es- 
timate by his German critic, Schack, 
which we find in a Mexican notice 
of the dramatist, will doubtless suffice : 
“ Happy in painting comic charac- 
ters in order to chastise vice, as in 
the invention and development of 
heroes to make virtue adorable ; ra- 
pid in action, sober in ornament; in- 
ferior to Lope in tender respect of 
feminine creations, to Moreto in live- 
liest comedy, to Firso in travesty, to 
Calderon in grandeur and stage ef- 
fect, he excelled all of them in the 
variety and perfection of his figures, 
in the tact of managing them, in 
equality of style, in carefulness of 
versification, in correctness of lan- 
guage.” ‘To this large and discrimi- 
nating praise we may add George 
Ticknor’s comprehensive dictum: 
“On the whole, he is to be ranked 
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with the very best Spanish drama- 
tists during the best period of the 
National Theatre.” 


SOR JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ, 


It would not be proper to dismiss 
from the list of Spanish-American 
dramatic writers Sor Juana Inez de 
la Cruz, although the subjects to 
which this pious woman yielded her 
inventive imagination were mainly or 
wholly religious. She wrote, be it re- 
membered, in that remarkable seven- 
teenth century when a muse of re- 
ligion walked through the scenes of 
the stage as well as through the 
gardens of the convent. Then were 
the patriarchs and apostles, the pro- 
phets and saints, the chief persona- 
ges of a peculiar drama; and events 
and circumstances of the divine 
tragedy inspired such compositions 
as the Loas and Autos. It is upon 
one of these latter compositions that 
her merit as a dramatic writer rests ; 
and we are glad to confirm in great 
part an opinion of her genius hither- 
to expressed by us, by here recalling 
the judgment of that eminent Euro- 
pean critic of Spanish literature, 
Bouterwek, the more especially as 
our own Spanish scholar, Ticknor, 
seems to have inflicted such ungra- 
cious disparagement upon the sub- 
ject of our notice: “ Much as Inez 
de la Cruz was deficient in real cul- 
tivation,” says Bouterwek, “ her pro- 
dictions are eminently superior to 
the ordinary standard of female poe- 
try. . . . The poems of Inez 
de la Cruz breathe a sort of mascu- 
line spirit. This poetic nun possess- 
ed more fancy and wit than senti- 
mental enthusiasm, and whenever she 
began to invent her creations were 
on a bold and great scale. Her 
poems are of very unequal merit, 
and are all deficient in critical culti- 
vation. But in facility of invention 
and versification Inez de la Cruz was 
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not inferior to Lope de Vega ; and yet 
she by no means courted literary 
fame. . . . In her dramatic works 
the vigor of her imagination is par- 
ticularly conspicuous. The collec- 
tion of her poems contains no come- 
dies properly so-called, but it com. 
prises a series of boldly conceived 
preludes (loas) full of allegorical in- 
vention, and it concludes with a long 
allegorical auto, which is superior to 
any of the similar productions of Lope 
de Vega. It is entitled £7 Divino 
LVarciso, a name by which the author 
designates the heavenly bridegroom. 

. It would be impossible to 
give a brief and at the same time 
intelligible sketch of this extraordi- 
nary drama. With regard to com- 
position, it is very unequal ; in some 
respects offending by its bad taste, 
and in others charming by its bold- 
ness. Many of its scenes are so 
beautifully and romantically con- 
structed that the reader is compelled 
to render homage to the genius of the 
poetess, while at the same time he 
cannot but regret the pitch of extra- 
vagance tu which ideas really poetic 
are carried. There is one peculiar- 
ly fine scene, in which human na- 
ture, in the shape of a nymph, seeks 
her beloved, the real Narcissus, or 
the Christian Saviour.” The pasto- 
ral passage, which in our notice of the 
writings of Sor Juana we laid before 
our readers, would seem to justify 
the best praises of our literary histo- 
rian, Bouterwek. ‘Ticknor, on the 
other hand, speaks of her as a re- 
markable woman, and not as a re- 
markable poetess; and, upon the 
whole, our thanks for the appreciative 
reburnishing of the ancient fame of 
an American genius—which, had it 
shone in Massachusetts three hun- 
dred years ago, would be deemed a 
very rare jewel among Northern scho- 
lars—are due rather to the Eu- 
ropean Bouterwek than the Ameri- 
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can Ticknor. The latter observes 
that she was born at Guipuzcoa ; her 
Mexican biographer says at San 
Miguel de Nepantla, not far from 
the city of Mexico, one of whose con- 
vents she seems to have directed lat- 
terly. Time, place, the inferior stan- 
dard of feminine culture, and the 
prevalence of a false poetic school, 
may account for Sor Juana’s defects ; 
for the rest, the issue (a large one) 
is between Bouterwek and Ticknor. 


EDWARD GOROSTIZA. 


After Alarcon, the principal lights 
of the actual Mexican stage are Go- 
rostiza, Calderon, and Galvan; and, 
indeed, whatever original triumph that 
stage has enjoyed is almost if not 
quite limited to these few excellent 
though not glorious names. We 
cannot with propriety name that ex- 
traordinary woman, Sor Juana Inez 
de la Cruz, in the list of Mexico’s 


dramatists, although, along with oth- 
er poetry, she wrote some religious 


pieces in dramatic form. Neverthe- 
less, the credit which remains to the 
literature of the country, after its few 
phenomenal names are omitted, is 
not inappreciable. Concerning Go- 
rostiza, Madame Calderon de la 
Barca wrote: “ Don José Eduardo 
Gorostiza, a native of Vera Cruz, is 
the son of a Spanish officer, and 
when very young went to Spain, 
where he was known politically as a 
liberal. He was distinguished as a 
writer of theatrical pieces, which have 
been and still are very popular. One 
of his pieces which we saw the other 
evening at the theatre—Con Tigo 
fan y Cebolla (With Thee, Bread 
and Onions)—is delightful.” Let us 
add to Madame Calderon’s brief no- 
tice that Gorostiza won the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the war against 
Napoleon ; that in 1823, while an ex- 
‘le from Spain in London, he wrote 
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for the Edinburgh Review ; and that 
since then, as minister to England 
and to the United States, and as se- 
cretary of state and finance, he has 
been eminent in the politics of his 
native land. In 1836, he was made 
intendant-general of the army, and 
during the war between Mexico and 
the United States took an active and 
heroic part in the defence of Churu- 
busco, His efforts as a director of 
the poor-house, as a friend of edu- 
cation, and as the founder of a house 
of correction, are also deemed wor- 
thy of record. He died in 1851, at 
the age of sixty-two. 

The best known of Gorostiza’s co- 
medies are those called Zhe Jntimate 
Friend, Last Years Fashions, Don 
Dieguito, and Fardon for Aili, the last 
being mentioned by his biographer 
as celebrated. In the play of Don 
Dieguito, which may serve as well as 
any other to exhibit the character of 
Gorostiza’s plots, Don Anselmo, a 
rich uncle, sends his nephew and 
heir, Don Dieguito, to Madrid to 
complete his education. While there, 
Dieguito falls in love with Dofa 
Adelaida, whose father, Don Cleto, 
is alawyer. Don Anselmo goes to 
Madrid to attend the wedding of his 
nephew, but does not like the family 
of his son’s fiancée, and, accordingly, 
he schemes to break off the match. 
The mother, Dofia Maria, sees from 
a worldly point of view the great 
advantage of her daughter’s marriage 
with Don Dieguito. But now Ansel- 
mo tells her that Ae intends to marry, 
which excites her fear that his ne- 
phew will inherit nothing from him. 
She, therefore, proposes to her hus- 
band that Dofia Adelaida shall mar- 
ry the uncle, Anselmo, instead of the 
nephew, Dieguito. Don Simplicio, 
a friend of Don Cleto, endeavors to 
effect a general reconciliation of in- 
terests, and bring about the marriage 
of the young couple; but, finding 
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that father and mother alike wish to 
break off the match, joins them in 
insulting the apparently hapless Die- 
guito. Don Anselmo at once per- 
ceives that his nephew has been fool- 
ed, and that the family of his be- 
trothed would be glad to cast off 
Dieguito in order to capture his un- 
cle’s wealth. He concludes, there- 
fore, to make his exit on the very 
day of the proposed marriage, tak- 
ing with him his disenchanted ne- 
phew. When the day arrives, he 
announces that he has been ruined 
by the shipwreck of a vessel from 
Vera Cruz, and that he is compelled 
to return to his old business of selling 
pork, beans, chocolate, and sausages 
to make good his loss. Don Die- 
guito, though asked to return to his 
allegiance as a lover, declares that 
he is no fool, and prefers a wife who 
will not speculate at the expense of 
good faith, but will look after her 
children, As Don Anselmo has told 
the family of Dofia Adelaida that 
his principal loss is in a cargo of 
chocolate, that spirited young lady 
vows she will not drink chocolate 
again ; and the play ends in amusing 
recriminations. 


FERNANDO CALDERON. 


The next of our dramatists, Fer- 
nando Calderon, was born in 1809, 
and died at the age of thirty-six, 
having been a colonel, a state legis- 
lator, a magistrate, and the secretary 
of the government of Zacatecas, as 
well as an industrious writer. ‘The 
most striking of his dramas are: Zhe 
Tourney, Anne Boleyn, and The Re- 
turn of the Crusader, which, says one 
of his admirers, are full of noble and 
chivalrous sentiments and spirited 
action. Calderon’s talent was noth- 
ing if not dramatic; for even his 
lyrics, and especially his Soldier of 
Liberty, are characterized by a perso- 
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nal fire and animation. His plays, 
remarkable for warmth of sentiment, 
and his poems, chiefly lyrical, gained 
for him not only in Mexico, but in 
other Spanish-American republics, a 


degree of favor not often enjoyed by 
writers in the southern part of the 
New World. One of his most ad- 
mired passages is the soliloquy of 
Isabella in Zhe Tourney : 


And this is life, Seeing the sable bier 

Profoundest cowardice the mortal moves, 

When is the tomb the sole asylum where 

True peace abides. Where is the life that know; 

Not weight of woe? For ever in torment, 

For ever in tears, so runs our human fate 

From infancy unto decrepit age. 

Child, man, and most unfortunate womankind, 

Pursue the magic and illusory shade 

Which they call happiness, yet never find. 

The gray-beard sad, complaining of his age, 

Youth would enjoy; but, imbecile, forgets 

The tortures that afflict his junior. 

Life is a fever, a remediless fever, 

It is a frenzy violent and mad. 

Alas! its pleasures pass us like a flash, 

Whence follows gloom of soul with rain of tears 

Yet ever springs desire and fervid hope 

To cheat our souls with what can never be. 

Care and vacuity, and ephemeral joy, 

These make themselves our poor reality. 

So fades our youth, and our declining life’s 

A dismal light of undeception cast 

Upon the narrow confines of the tomb. 

The black cloth 
wes « » 

Thus darkly flows the tide of life. Alas! 

My end draws near, for which my spirit hope:, 

As the wrecked sailor for a happy shore. 

O cause of allmy mourning my heart's balm, 

Not thou, not even thou, wouldst me console: 

None grieve for one that is already dead. 

Alcert! Albert! shalt thou o’er my grave 

Pour out thy tears until our patient souls 

Unite within the pure eternity. 


and the coffin misera- 


With good reason is this thought- 
ful and feeling soliloquy prized by 
Calderon’s countrymen, whose vicis- 
situdes have taught them peculiar 
sympathy with the tristful mood to 
which he lends expression. The 
tone and style of the passage are 
tragic in a most dignified sense, and 
reflect much credit upon Mexican 
literature. A supplement to the views 
of mortality and eternity set forth in 
The Tourney is contained in a frag- 
ment written by Calderon in 1825 ; 
and as it may interest a Northern 
public to know what a Mexican 
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poet thinks of the future state, we 
extract from it these hopeful lines : 

Cold and coward spirits 

Shun the thought of death 

With unbelieving fear, 

Vain-thinking that within the grave 

Have love and joy their end. 

Dullards! who believe not 

The eternity divine! 

The disembodied spirit 

Ascends to regions high 

Of freedom and of bliss, 

And love’s sweet sentiment, 

A seed sown in our souls, 

Doubt not God's hand doth guard it 

And lead it up to him, 

The soul but breathes in love, 

Which is its essence and its food, 

And without love would die. 


RODRIGUEZ GALVAN. 


More praiseworthy, in some re- 
spects, than any of the modern poets 
of Mexico, is Rodriguez Galvan, the 
last of our trio of dramatists. He 
died in 1842, in his twenty-sixth year, 
after having without social advantages 
acquired a high reputation as a lyri- 
cal and dramatic writer. “ At eleven 
years,” says his biographer, “ he was 
placed under the care of his uncle, 
in a book-store at the capital,” and 
there his nightly studies made up for 
the impediments of his daily occupa- 
tion, and “ his happy disposition and 
love for work supplied the want of 
masters and fortune.” An epical 
fragment entitled. “The Fallen An- 
gel,” and his poems, “ The Tomb,” 
and “The Girandole,” together with 
his dramas, “ Munoz” and “The 
Viceroy’s Favorite,” are mentioned as 
the most noted of his productions. 
A specimen of his dramatic style is 
the following piece of satire on 
the modern stage, from / Angel de 
la Guarda: 


Let's think upon my comedy, and on 

Its plan. Hard, cruel hard, on all who are 
Romantic. Here’s a coxcomb come from Rome 
Or Paris; next, an old man, ignorant, 

Foolish, his friend a most judicious fellow ; 

A fine romantic maid who weeps and shrieks 

In Turkish ; then, three hundred obscene gags 
To make the people laugh ; a prudish dame 
Who speaks French badly. Here's the knot. 
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And the conclusion? Why, a whistle trem 
The second prompter. 

—Or, I will erect 
Like to a gallows a cadaverous drama 
Shock-full of hangings and adulteries, 
In which the seven infants shall be shown 
The children of a king of Acapulco. 
This nauseous food I'll call a play-romance, 
And Ill divide it into four square parts, 
Which further I'll divide in five full acts, 
The scene in Aragon, the fifteenth century, 
My sources shall be dramas of Dumas 
And Hugo, the immoral ones of course. 
What doesit matter? I translate them mine. 
A stupid fellow comes out and drinks in 
Half of a tub of poison—gives the rest 
Straight to his maid, because a vain old man 
Comes with a trumpet-tongue to blow and blow 
In his poor ears. The ignorant hind don’t know 
For two hours whether he is dead or not, 
And in the place of caliing upon God 
He makes a long discourse. Thisis the way 
They make our plays, and in this age of taste 
Calderon, Moreto, Alarcon, Lope, 
Are only mules; and in the theatre 
Their works shed slumber by the bucketful. 


It would require, perhaps, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Mexican 
stage as it was thirty years ago to 
appreciate the special application of 
these lines; but it is plain that the 
young dramatist conceived a genuine 
contempt for a bloodthirsty and ini- 
quitous drama. What, then, must a 
writer of his promise and aspirations 
have felt regarding that more bitter 
melodrama acted all round him ?— 
what must any poet with a tolerable 
amount of contemplative wisdom 
have thought of that political mad- 
ness of which Mexico has been so 
long the victim ? Certainly, it robbed 
them, as it robbed others, of peace 
and recompense; but war respects 
the stage even when it destroys bet- 
ter institutions, and it is probable that 
the dramatic culture of Mexico is as 
well preserved as any of which it can 
boast. To Galvan is ascribed the 
first effective production on the 
Mexican stage of Mexican subjects. 
Whether the following fable bears a 
more than ordinary social meaning, 
we cannot say; but it is an instance 
of the poet's lively manner: 


THE SELFISH DOG, 


With pike and lantern at sundown, 
A grim night-watchman of the town 
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Follows a .ean dog as he flees 

By order of the high police, 

Who persecute the dogs and tramps, 

And take up drinking, murdering scamps, 
But tolerate the robbers. Well, 

What matter? I’ve my tale to tell. 

The starveling, feeling insecure, 

Because a stranger, poor, demure, 

Said, ** Feet, what do I want you for?” 

So, in a princely courtyard door, 

Without *“ Good-day !” or e’en explaining, 
**I must go in because it’s raining,” 

Or sending up his card at all, 

As etiquette requires on call, 

Or does not—really, I don’t know— 

He rudely entered. So I'd go 

Myself. Buta cur thereabout 

Barked hard at him, “ Get out! get out! 
This is a noble’s palace, sir, 

A place not meet for starving cur.” 

Our friend replies, ‘‘ My fine-tailed brother, 
But for this night—’”’ ‘ No, no {” says t’other. 
“Tam pursued!” ‘“ Then leave this ground.” 
‘** I’m dying with hunger.” ‘ Wretched hound, 
How can a fine, superior person 

Live tail to tail with a base cur’s son?” 

And insult after insult giving, 

He barks with fury past believing, 

This high-born, proud, patrician growler, 
And bullies the plebeian prowler. 

Well, the sad creature, turning tail, 
Escaped, for wonder, else would fail 

My story like a peacock shorn. 

Where now’s my moral? Hark, nor scorn: 


Soon after this a dog forlorn 

Lost himself in the chase, and met 

Some wolves whose teeth were sharply set, 
And quite prepared to munch and gobble him. 
All sorts of fearful fancies trouble him, 
When, in this plight, his eye sees plain in 
The kennel of the other canine. 

Lo, what an accident! But these 
Accidents pass for verities 

And mightily the public please. 

Now the patrician barks for aid, 

And t’other dog puts out his head, 

But, seeing ’tis the courtier, 

He shuts the door, that low-bred cur, 

And growls: ‘Stop there! didst ever sce 
A dog of noble family 

With a poor cur keep company ?” 

With this the hungry wolves arrive 

And eat the grandee dog alive. 


Has the tale pleased you? No? 
I’ve spent an hour and half to try, 
Hunting up rhymes—so scarce in Spanish. 
Some opulent fellow, proud and clannish 
Spelling through this little story 

(For reading’s not a common glory 
Among the magnates of the day), 

Will, doubtless, furiously say : 

‘See what sad insipidity !”’ 

But some poor dog in misery 

Will raise his head, perhaps, and sigh, 
“The simple fabulist don’t lie.” 

Now friend and critic both have I. 


And why? 


There is nothing in Galvan’s story 
except his way of telling it, which is 
certainly vivacious; but we esteem 
it for some flashes of satirical mean- 
ing cast upon a state of society of 
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whose animal life the “ hungry dog” 
is so commonplace an object. Not, 
however, in his plays, which, if we 
may credit his Mexican critic, some- 
times reveal a certain immaturity, did 
Galvan find his very happiest expres- 
sion. He wrote the most touching 
and charming lyric which, after much 
search, we have been able to find in 
Mexican literature. It was, we are 
led to think, in 1842, when, as one of 
a “legation extraordinary ” to South 
America, he sailed for Havana, there 
to die of fever, that he wrote the 
tender “ Farewell to Mexico” which 
his countrymen love to repeat: 


Upon the deck with longing 
I watch the lonely main, 
And on my fate I ponder 
And muse in doubt and pain 
To thee I yield my fortunes, 
O Holy Maid above! 
Adieu, my own dear country, 
Adieu, thou land of love! 


Far in the western waters 
The red sun hides its light, 
And now at last ’tis buried 
Beneath the billows’ might. 
The roaring sea announces 
The weary day’s decline: 
Adieu, beloved country, 
Adieu, thou land of mine! 


AVELLANEDA AND MILANES. 
There is more of this excellent lync, 
but we let it pass in order to bring to a 
moment’s attention a few of the most 
distinguished Cuban and South Ame- 
rican dramatic writers. We nowhere 
discern the evidence of a luxurious 
dramatic growth among our tropical 
contemporaries ; but as, in the most 
advanced and varied circles of our 
own literature, the drama holds but 
an inferior modern regard, we cannot 
deem this fact as peculiarly indicative. 
Almost chief among the writers of 
Cuba is Dofia Avellafieda, to whom 
we owe the novels of Sad, the Baron- 
ess of Youx, the American romance 
of Guatimozin, and the Undine of the 
Blue Lake. She wrote four dramas, 
one of which, her tragedy of A/fonso 
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Munio, is said to have made her fam- 
ous. For one of her poems she re- 
ceived a crown of gold laurels from 
the lyceum of Madrid, and her Catho- 
lic devotion was signally manifested 
by her poem of the Cyvoss and her 
Biblical drama of Saud. Surely, a 
most prolific, industrious, and vigor- 
ous writer was La Avellaefida, as her 
countrymen admiringly call her, not- 
withstanding her lsabellist attach- 
ments. To the name of Avellaneda 
let us add that of José Jacinto Mi- 
lanes as among the ornaments of 
Cuban literature. His drama of 
Conde Alarcos, founded upon the 
celebrated Spanish tradition of the 
name, is noted by Ticknor for its 
passionate energy. Milanes seemed 
to delight in the themes and scenes 
of his own country; but his useful- 
ness as a writer was cut short, we are 
informed, by a wasting infirmity. 


SANSON, MAGARINOS, AND MARQUEZ. 


Placido Sanson, Magarinos Cer- 
vantes, and Sefior Marquez are 
among the most conspicuous South 
American dramatists we can now 
call to mind. Magarinos Cervan- 
tes was born in Montevideo in 
1825, and, besides the novels of 
Caramuru and The Star of the South, 
has written the dramas of Vasco Nu- 
ficz and the Zwo Passions, besides the 
comedy of ercances Matrimoniales. 
He was one of the principal editors 
of an artistic and scientific cyclopzdia 
printed in Madrid, and was once de- 
scribed as the youngest and most pro- 
ductive of well-known South Ameri- 
can writers. Sanson, who was born 
in Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, 1815, has 
written ten or eleven dramas, among 
them Adenhamet and Herman Peraza, 
and has been an exceedingly indus- 
trious editor and translator. Sefior 
Marquez, who was noticed fifteen 
years ago as a young poet of Lima, 
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but twenty-three years of age, yet of 
exceeding promise, was known as the 
author of a drama which derived its 
title from the beautiful legend of Z%e 
Flower of Abel. 

This flower of dramatic poetry, as 
its warm admirers regard it, contains 
a charming and even what we might 
call a religious moral. One of the 
best known of its Peruvian critics de- 
scribed it as among the most spiritual 
creations of the day; a defense of in- 
nocence and charity in a heroic com- 
bat against the worldly selfishness 
which devours us; and Markham, 
to whose good taste we are indebted 
for information respecting the ancient 
and modern literature of Peru, af- 
firms that its plot is original and in- 
genious, and that it is full of good 
passages. Abel, the first victim of 
selfishness, is described as “ the mys- 
terious messenger of celestial com- 
passion,” an angel of innocence. The 
innocent daughter of a proud and 
aged veteran becomes the possessor 
of the angel’s flower of Abel—in 
other words, the blossom of inno- 
cence. This the heavenly visitor 
presents to her in a vision, warn- 
ing her never to lose nor abandon 
it, nor let it leave its place in her 
bosom. But, eventually, the fair girl 
loses the flower, and wanders far and 
wide over the world in search of it, 
passing through many dangers, for she 
is unprotected and very beautiful. At 
length, she reaches her mother’s grave, 
and, wearied and imploring, falls at the 
feet of an image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, in whose hands she once more 
beholds her lost Flower of Abel. 
Prostrate before the altar of the 
Queen of Heaven, the spirit of 
Elena abandons the body, and is 
conducted to the skies by Abel, who 
recovers the mysterious flower and 
the pure soul of the maiden. 

Reflecting that our own American 
dramatic literature can claim not 
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many successful writers, the portion 
of Spanish America, in respect to the 
dramatists we have described, can- 
not be deemed contemptible. We 


have much yet to learn of our sister 
republics, painful though their pro- 
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blem be to democratic thinkers; and 
we cannot look through a more ne- 
cessary and suggestive medium than 
their literature to become acquainted 
with their moral capacities and pos- 
sibilities. 





ALBERTUS MAGNUS VINDICATED. 


A most striking embellishment to 
the text of a literary article is a deep 
row of citations at the foot of the 
page. The effect may be likened to 
that of a broad trimming of lace to 
articles of dress. A lace of true point 
enhances the rich appearance of the 
costliest tissue, and a common stuff 
may be so set off by a Nottingham 
trimming as to attract the gaze of 
all who are passing. If unable to 
distinguish the true from the false, 
the gazer is astonished by the dis- 
play. 

Struck by the deep trimming of an 
article that appeared in a recent 
number of the American Fournal of 
the Medical Sciences, we examined it 
thoroughly from the beginning to the 
end. After perusal, we laid it down 
with a warm recollection of the speech 
of the country member in the Wiscon- 
sin legislature, who, after listening to 
an eloquent oration filled with classical 
quotations, arose, and said: “ Mr. 
Speaker, the honorable gentleman 
has roamed with Romulus, soaked 
with Socrates, ripped with Euripi- 
des, and canted with old Cantha- 
rides, but what has all that to do with 
the laws of Wisconsin ?” 

I: would, however, be entirely out 
of place in us to call attention to 
this article, were it not for a most 
extraordinary sentence which it con- 


tains, and upon this we feel bound 
by many considerations, amongst 
which our reverence for truth and love 
of propriety, to make some observa- 
tions. ‘The sentence referred to is as 
follows : 

“ About the year 1240, at the soli- 
citation of an inquisitive priest, Al- 
bertus Magnus, the Bishop of Ratis- 
bon, wrote a very unepiscopal work 
on the Secrets of Women. It con- 
tains much prurient matter which 
will hardly bear translation, and yet 
was deemed worthy of a commen- 
tary by so devout an ecclesiastic as 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” * 

In this sentence, in which two 
great and good men are thus spoken 
of, we maintain that there are at 
least three glaring misstatements: 
the first, that the work De Secretis 
Mulierum was written by the Bishop 
of Ratisbon, Albertus Magnus, about 
the year 1240; the second, that Al- 
bertus Magnus wrote the work— 
positive affirmation of that fact, as if 
there were no doubt ofits authenticity ; 
and the third, that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas ever wrote a commentary on it. 

First Misstatement.—That the work 
was written about the year 1240, by 
Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Ratisbon, 
and therefore that it was the pro- 


*The citation is from Medical Bibliography. 
By James Atkinson. London. 1854. 
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duction of a bishop, although very 
unepiscopal in its nature. We pre- 
mise a short sketch of his life, com- 
piled from the Protestant Cave 
(Historia Literaria, Seculum Scho- 
lasticum, §1260) : Albertus, surnamed 
the Great, a German, was born in the 
year 1205. He studied at Padua. 
In the year 1221, he joined the Friar 
Preachers. He was considered the 
greatest theologian, philosopher, and 
mathematician of hisday. He excel- 
led especially in mathematics. In 
the year 1236, on the death of the 
general of the order, he governed the 
same for two years as vicar. He 
afterward became provincial of his 
order in Germany, fixing his resi- 
dence at Cologne, where also he 
taught with great applause. In the 
beginning of the year 1260, he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Ratisbon by Alex- 
ander IV., and was obliged, against 
his will, to undertake that responsibi- 
liy. He held the same for only 
three years, when, wearied out by its 
duties, he resigned the dignity, and 
returned to his beloved monastery 
of Cologne, where he spent his old 
age in the delights of study. He 
died in the year 1280. Such is the 
substance of Cave’s biography. Al- 
though there is some doubt as to the 
date of his birth, all agree that he 
was made bishop in the year 1260, 
and that during that time he had 
enough to do in the affairs of his 
diocese. The work in question, written 
about the year 1240, cannot, there- 
fore, be rightly styled unepiscopal. 
Besides, all the editions that attri- 
bute the work to Albertus say that it 
was written by him whilst stopping in 
Paris. ‘Thus, in the notes added by 
some unknown author to the editions 
of 1601 and 1637 these words are 
found: “Ego Albertus morans Pa- 
risiis "— I, Albert, staying in Paris.” 
The first words of the text are, “* Dilec- 
to sibi.” etc. As a bishop, we have no 
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record of his ever having been in Pa- 
ris, much less stopping there for a 
time. As a very old man, it is said 
that he made the journey once more 
from Cologne. After resigning his 
episcopate, he always lived and taught 
at Cologne. We may therefore, with 
justice, put down the word unepisco- 
pai as inaccurate. 

Second Misstatement.—The positive 
affirmation of the fact that Albertus 
Magnus was the author of the work 
on the Secrets of Women. Admit- 
ting that our examination has not 
been as exhaustive as it might, owing 
to the want of facility in consulting 
many authorities we should have de- 
sired to, what we shall produce we 
hope will be sufficient to place be- 
yond doubt this one fact, that, if the 
work is not wholly to be rejected as 
that of Albertus Magnus, it must at 
least be granted that it is very doubt- 
ful. Our opinion is that it is wholly 
supposititious. We have not found 
a single authority which does not ad- 
mit that it is doubtful whether Alber- 
tus Magnus was the author of it; 
and the vast majority of critics and 
several intrinsic arguments prove that 
his name, as the famous one of the 
age, was affixed to it to give it noto- 
riety. These propositions we will now 
substantiate by negative and positive 
arguments, some extrinsic and oth- 
ers intrinsic, drawn from the charac- 
ter of the author and of the writing 
in question. 

All admit that the authenticity 
of the work is called in question. 
We have consulted at least eighteen 
distinct authorities in matters of bib- 
liography, and have not found one 
making the positive affirmation of 
the fact; and some of our authorities, 
as, for instance, Cave and Fabricius, 
refer to every critic of note up to 
their time (Cave to no less than 
three hundred and seventy-two au- 
thors). Almost all positively deny 
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that the work belongs to Albertus 
Magnus. Some make no mention 
of it at all when speaking of his life 
and labors. Others say in general 
that many writings have been ascrib- 
ed to Albertus, in order to give them 
notoriety, which, however, must be 
rejected as supposititious. Thus, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Albert,” 
vol. i., p. 171, says: “A detailed list 
of Albert’s works, the genuineness of 
many of which it is impossible to de- 
termine, is to be found in the Scrif- 
tores Ord. FPredicatorum of Quétif 
and Echard.” Moreri, in his grand 
Dictionnaire Historique, has nothing 
at all about the book, and yet he 
speaks at length of Albertus and his 
works. Appleton’s American LEncy- 
clopedia makes no mention of it ; neith- 
er does Hallam, who would not have 
passed by such a book, for he speaks 
expressly of Albertus’s influence on 
medical studies. The Regensburg 
Universal Realen Encyclopedie, edi- 
tion 1850, art. “ Albertus Magnus,” 
says: “Sehr viele Schrifter wurden 
ihm spiater filschlich beigelegt ”— 
“Very many works were at a later 
period falsely ascribed to him.” 

These authorities are, however, 
purely negative. We shall now bring 
forward the positive proofs for the 
same fact: @. Critics. 4, Brunet. ¢. 
Encyclopedias. d@. Historians. ¢. Bio- 
graphies. f Editions. 

a. Critics —It will be enough to 
bring forward Fabricius, Boyle, and 
Cave, all unexceptionable authorities. 
Fabricius, Lipsiensis Professor, Bid- 
liotheca Latina medie et infime eta- 
tis, after referring to all the subjects 
treated of in the twenty-one folio 
volumes of the Lyons edition, the 
only complete one ever published, 
speaks of the works which must be 
rejected, and among them he places 
“ Liber de Secretis Secretorum, sive de 
Secretis Mulierum, sepe editus sed sup- 
fositus Alberto, qui plus simplici vice 
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in eo citatur”—“ The book on the 
Secret of Secrets, or on the Secrets 
of Women, often published but fath- 
ered on Albertus, who is more than 
once quoted in it.” Boyle certainly 
will not be accused of any partiality 
for the great Catholic doctors of 
scholasticism. In a long article on 
Albertus Magnus, he has these words: 
“T shall particularly mention some 
falsities that have been reported about 
him. It has been said that he deliv- 
ered women, and it was taken very 
ill that a man of his profession should 
do the office of a midwife. The 
ground of this story is that there 
was a book under the name of 
Albertus Magnus, containing several 
instructions for midwives, and so 
much knowledge of their art that it 
seemed he could not have been so 
well skilled in that trade if he had 
not exercised it. But the apologists 
of Albertus maintained that he is not 
the author of that book, nor of that 
De Secretis Mulierum.” He here re- 
fers to a note in which he explains 
as follows: “The book De Secretis 
Mulierum, wrongfully ascribed to Al- 
bertus, is the work of one of his dis- 
ciples, who is called Henricus de 
Saxonia, with whose name it has 
been printed more than once. Here 
are Simler’s words: ‘ Henricus de 
Saxonia, Alberti Magni discipuli, liber 
de Secretis Mulierum impressus Au- 
gust@, A.D. 1498, per Antonium 
Surg.; and in the Catalogue of Thua- 
nus’s Library you will find, ‘ Henrici 
de Saxonia, de Secretis Mulierum, de 
virtutibus herbarum, lapidum quorum- 
dam animalium aliorumque, 12m0, 
Francof., 1615.’ It is plain that Al- 
bertus’s name, more famous than 
that of Henry, gave occasion to that 
supposition.” Thus far Boyle. 

Cavein his Historia Literaria makes 
no mention of the work as belonging 
to Albertus. 

4. Brunet, the great authority on 
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books and editions, in his Manuel 
du Libraire, says: “ De Secretis Mu- 
licrum, opus 1478, in-4°, premiére 
édition de cet ouvrage, mal-a-propos 
attribué & Albert-le-grand ”— De Se- 
cretis Mulierum, 1478, 4to, first edi- 
tion of this work, wrongfully attribut- 
ed to Albert the Great.” 

c. Encyclopedias —Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, edition of 1832, art. “ Alber- 
tus Magnus:” “ The treatise De Se- 
cretis Mulierum,” etc., generally as- 
cribed to him, was written by one of 
his disciples, Henricus- de Saxonia.” 

tnny Encyclopedia, London, 1833: 
“There are also collections of sup- 
posed secrets which have erroneously 
been published under his name; 
among others, one De Secretis Mu- 
lierum et Nature, printed at Amster- 
dam, in 1655, which is believed to 
have been written by one of his dis- 
” Chambers’s Encyclopedia re- 
jects the work also as supposititious. 

ad. Historians.—Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Ece., Seculum XIII., on “ Al- 
bertus Magnus,” concludes his notice 
thus: “ Liber De Mirabilibus vani- 
tate et superstitione refertus, Alberto 
Magno suppositus est, inquit Debrio, 
Disquisitionum Magicarum, cap. 3. 
Librum De Secretis Mulierum nec ip- 
sius est nec docti cujuspiam esse 
censuerunt Medici Lovanienses, ut 
refert Molanus in Bibliotheca Sacra” — 
“ The book De Mirabilibus, filled with 
nonsense and superstition, has been 
falsely ascribed to Albertus Magnus, 
says Debrio in his work LZssays on 
Magic, cap. 3. The Medical Faculty 
of the University of Louvain gave as 
their opinion that the book De Secre- 
tis Mulierum is not his nor that of 
any learned man, as Molanus relates 
in his Bibliotheca Sacra.” 

Raynoldus, in his Cvronaca, the 
great continuation of the Annals of 
Baronius, under the year 1260, para- 
graph 15th, says: “Hic vero lec- 
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torem diligenter monitum velim 
plura passim Alberti Magni nomine 
scripta circumferri, que ab ipso nun- 
quam emanasse exploratum est ; cum 
magica superstitione sint foedata, sed 
ad conciliandum rei vel frivole vel 
scelestz auctoritatem, piissimi et sa- 
pientis viri nomine subornati simpli- 
cibus obtruduntur ”—“ We wish here 
particularly to warn the reader that 
there are many writings extant attri- 
buted to Albertus Magnus, which, it 
is clear, never emanated from his 
pen; for they are filled with magical 
superstition ; but to gain some au- 
thority for a trifling or wicked work, 
they are palmed off on the ignorant 
under the name of a most pious and 
learned man.” Prof. Hefele, the 
German historian, in an article on 
Albertus Magnus in Wetzer and 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lexicon, concludes 
thus: “Dem Albertus sind viele 
Biicher unterschoben worden, z. B. 
De Alchymia und De Secretis Mu- 
lierum, u. Agl.’—“ Many books have 
been fathered on Albert, ¢.g. De Al 
chymia and De Secretis Mulierum, 
etc.” Cantri, the Italian historian, 
in his Universal History, expresses the 
same opinion in his chapter on the 
“ Natural and Occult Sciences.” 

e. Biographies.—F eller, in his Bio- 
graphie Universelle, says: “ Enfin, on 
a lui attribué de ridicules recueils des 
Secrets, auquels il n’a pas eu ia 
moindre part. On y trouve méme 
des indécences et des recherches 
aussi vaines que peu dignes d’une 
religeux ’—“ Finally, a ridiculous col- 
lection of Secrets have been attribut- 
ed to him, with which he had nothing 
to do. Even obscene things are found 
in this collection, and investigations 
as frivolous as they are unworthy of 
a religious.” The French and Ger- 
man biographies consulted by us 
agree in this same opinion. 

f. Editions —Dr. Atkinson, in his 
Medical Biography, mentions all the 
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editions of the work from the first in 
1478 to 1760. The first edition, 1478, 
is without the name of the place in 
which it was printed; and of it we 
have seen the judgment of Brunet. 
The editions of 1480 and 148r are 
without the name of either printer 
or place. The edition of 1484, 
Auguste, comes out with Henry of 
Saxony as its author. Those of 1488 
and 1498 also. The earliest editions, 
therefore, cannot be quoted as making 
Albertus the author of the work. It 
was only the editions of 1600 and 
those which followed that ascribed 
the work to Albertus, and they were 
almost all printed in Germany or 
Holland. Does it not look as if 
party spirit had much to do with 
these editions ? The only complete 
edition of the works of Albertus is 
that of the Rev. A. P. Peter Jammy, 
S.T.D., in twenty-one folio volumes, 
printed at Lyons, 1651. This edition 
contains no mention of the book. 

In the authorities thus far quoted, 
we have studiously avoided bringing 
forward any but those which are 
universally admitted as standard. 
But even should the extrinsic testi- 
mony thus far given not have been 
all on our side, we think the intrinsic 
evidence would be quite sufficient to 
settle the question. To this point we 
will now briefly direct attention. 
These intrinsic arguments are drawn 
from the work itself and from the 
well-known character of Albertus 
Magnus. The book or document 
was written somewhere about the 
year 1240 or 1250, and was first 
printed in the year 1478. Its com- 
pesition shows evidently that it was 
intended only for the person to whom 
it was directed; that it was merely a 
letter to a friend in answer to an ob- 
scure question proposed by him; in 
fine, that it was not a treatise intend- 
ed for preservation, but merely a 
familiar correspondence on the part 
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of the writer to satisfy, as far as he 
was able, the inquiries of his friend. 
Naudé, the critic, makes use of these 
two proofs to show that Albertus 
could not have written the work. 
First, Albertus did not name himself 
in the beginning of the work. He 
who commented upon it affirmed 
without any proof that Albertus was 
its author. The text begins with 
these words: “ Delecto sibi in Christo 
socio et amico,” etc.—* To his beloved 
companion and friend in Christ. In 
the notes added to the edition of 
1601 and 1637 these words have 
been placed as a title: “Ego Al- 
bertus morans Parisiis”—“I, Albert, 
staying in Paris.” ‘The title has been 
affixed gratuitously and arbitrarily. 
The work is therefore anonymous. 
Second, Albertus could not have 
written it, for his own authority is 
often made use of. We must remem- 
ber that the document in question was 
only a letter from one friend to anoth- 
er; and it certainly would be strange 
for a man to quote his own well-known 
works at any time, much less in a 
familiar correspondence. If he in- 
troduced them at all, it would be in 
some such form as this: “as you will 
find in my work on,” etc. The au- 
thor of this letter quotes Albertus’s 
authority at least five times. We 
have verified the following in the 
edition of 1637, Argentorati: Page 
49: “That this may be understood, 
we must note that there are four 
states of the moon, according to Al- 
bertus in his treatise De Statu Solis 
et Lune. Page 69, showing the im- 
possibility of a universal deluge, the 
author says: “And we must know 
that these things are not imaginary, 
because Albertus, on the Action and 
Effect of Lightning, mentions,” etc. 
Page 97, “ For Albertus mentions just 
as,” etc. Page 109, “As Albertus 
says in his book on,” etc. We do 
not argue from the fact of the au- 
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thority of Albertus being used to 
prove that he could not have been 
the author, but from the manner in 
which that authority is introduced. 
The reader will judge for himself if 
our inference be correct. But to us 
the convincing proof of the falsity of 
the work is to be drawn from the 
character of Albertus himself and the 
subject matter of the work. The 
testimony of antiquity has brought 
him down to us as venerable for his 
piety and goodness as he was illustri- 
ous for learning. He was truly a 
good man, He was really an exceed- 
ingly learned man. The work as- 
cribed to him could have been writ- 
ten by neither a good man nor even 
a moderately well-educated man. 
There are principles laid down in it 
which contradict the first ideas of 
morality and inculcate unbridled li- 
And shall the well-known 
works on morality of the great doctor 
not be allowed to cry out in his de- 
fence? Shall we say that he has not 
only glaringly contradicted himself, 
but become the open advocate of 
immorality? When the illustrious 
Protestant critic Cave tells us that 
Albertus was considered the greatest 
theologian, philosopher, and mathe- 
matician of his day, he does but re- 
echo the voice of each past genera- 
tion; and shall we say that he could 
have written the work in question, so 
full of nonsense and superstition, 
and contrasting so strongly with his 
other writings? Is not the opinion 
of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain more just when 
they maintain that the work De Se- 
cretis Mulierum is neither that of 
Albertus nor indeed of any learned 
man at all? These few reflections 
should be enough to settle the matter. 
We could bring forward other and 
far more convincing reasons in vindi- 
cation of this great doctor; but from 
what has been said, we think we are 
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justified in placing the positive 
affirmation of the writer ascribing 
the work to Albertus Magnus as a glar- 
ing misstatement—as blot number two. 

The third misstatement was that 
St. Thomas Aquinas wrote a com- 
mentary on it. We challenge the 
writer to bring a single authority to 
prove that fact. We never heard or 
saw anything about it before. None 
of the great standard critics ever hint 
at it; so, not to lose patience, we 
affirm that it is the most glaring mis- 
statement made—blot number three, 
in almost as many lines. 

The reader might here naturally 
ask, Where, then, did the writer ob- 
tain any information on which to 
base his so positive statements, so in- 
jurious to the characters of two justly 
celebrated benefactors of the human 
race? We have met with but one 
phrase which could have suggested 
the lines in question, and they are 
taken from a writer who should not 
be brought forward as authority in a 
matter of criticism; for the scurrilous, 
filthy, and flippant manner in which 
he speaks of authors and books ren- 
ders him unworthy of an answer. 
This author is Dr. James Atkinson, 
who published a Medical Biography, 
one volume, A and B, London, 1834. 
After admitting that the authorship 
of the book De Secretis Mulierum 
is a contested matter, he has these 
words: “ It may bea question whether 
the editions (of which I have one in 
Gothic characters) of this Zidbe//us 
de Secretis Mulierum were not 
originally written by Albertus, and 
published with a commentary (which 
is annexed to it in my edition) by St. 
Thomas Aquinas (although usually 
‘non est inventus’) or Henricus de 
Saxonia. Is it possible?” The 
character of the author Atkinson, as 
manifested in his work, and these 
words themselves, are a sufficient an- 
swer to any proof to be drawn from 
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his authority. We must say candidly 


that these are the only words we 
could find even to suggest the re- 
markable lines we have quoted in the 
beginning of this article; and we 
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conclude that we might have hoped 
for the sincerity of Atkinson in one 
who shows that, if he has tried to 
read much, he has read neither wisely 
nor well. 
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A History OF THE CHRISTIAN COUNCILS. 
From the Original Documents, to the 
close of the Council of Nicawa, A.p. 
325. By Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D., 
Bishop of Rottenburg, formerly Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of 
Tiibingen. Translated from the Ger- 
man, and edited by William R. Clark, 
M.A. Oxon., Prebendary of Wells and 
Vicar of Taunton. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1871. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
House, 9 Warren Street. 


The merits of Dr. Hefele’s great 
but. still unfinished work are well 
known and universally appreciated. 
Certain portions of it rise to the ex- 
cellence of a masterpiece, and real- 
ly exhibit a genius almost, if not 
quite, equal to that which is shown 
in the Athanasius of Méhler and the 
History of the Arians by Dr. New- 
man. We refer especially to the 
parts treating of the Arian and 
semi-Arian controversies, and of the 
history of the Council of Constance, 
with the other synods preceding and 
connected with it. We cannot, how- 
ever, consider the work of Dr. He- 
fele as faultless. In our opinion, he 
has signally failed in his treatment 
of the celebrated cases of Liberius 
and Honorius. In the present vol- 
ume there are, as it appears to us, 
two manifest errors in regard both 
to fact and doctrine. The first one 
is found in the statement that con- 
firmation by a schismatical or here- 
tical bishop is invalid, and was judg- 
ed to be so by Pope Stephen and 
the bishops of his time. The second 
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is the assertion that the baptism of 
the Paulianists was rejected because 
of the heresy professed by them, 
and not because they had vitiated 
the baptismal formula. It is strange 
that so learned a professor could 
not see that, if baptism in the name 
of the Trinity was made invalid by 
the fact that the Paulianists under- 
stood by the terms Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost something different 
from the true, Catholic sense of the 
church, the baptism of the Arians, 
and of all sorts of Unitarians, would 
be made invalid by the same reason. 
Almost all German authors have 
a tone and an air as if everything 
has to be proved from the begin- 
ning anew, and this proof sharply 
criticised by an infidel professor in 
the next room. Dr. Hefele has this 
air about him whenever he writes 
about the constitutive principles of 
the Catholic Church, and only loses 
it when he has fairly plunged into 
his subject and become carried 
away by it. There is, moreover, a 
perceptible, though not very deep, 
tinge of what we may call ante-Vat- 
ican theology in the introduction, 
although one passage has been cor- 
rected by the author since the coun- 
cil. The learned and illustrious au- 
thor was always animated by an 
orthodox and pious spirit, which he 
has manifested by a truly apostolic 
exercise of his episcopal authority 
in sustaining and enforcing the de- 
cisions of the Council of the Vat- 
ican. Notwithstanding the acci- 
dental defects of his great work, it 
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is a monument not merely of ec- 
clesiastical learning, but of sound 
Catholic doctrine, in which the su- 
premacy of the Holy See, and the 
justice of its cause as against all 
heretics, schismatics, and rebels, are 
maintained with victorious logic and 
overwhelming evidence. Its critical 
character makes it especially valua- 
ble for those who are studying the 
history and constitution of the 
church, and we are, therefore, sin- 
cerely glad that one volume has 
been translated into English and 
published, and can only hope that 
the others may follow. 

The translation has been made by 
a Protestant dignitary.and publish- 
by a Protestant firm, as the title at 
the head of this notice has already 
informed our readers. This seems 
rather odd. We are glad to see a 
taste for works like this arising in 
the educated world, but can scarce- 
ly understand what could induce a 
Protestant, sincerely and firmly at- 
tached to his own doctrine, to pro- 
mote their circulation. The author’s 
motives are, however, his own af- 
fair, and the affair of his own eccle- 
siastical connection. We have only 
to criticise the manner in which he 
has done his work, and for that we 
are bound to accord him great 
Most judiciously, and to 
ur very great satisfaction, he has 
refrained from giving us his own 
opinions in prefaces or notes, and 
has left Bishop Hefele in the state 
in which he found him of pure, un- 
adulterated text. The translation 
is undoubtedly substantially correct, 
and, so far as we have seen, exact 
and accurate in detail, while at the 
same time it is smooth, readable 
English. We have noticed only 
one mistranslation, and that is one 
which is wholly indefensible. This 
is the substitution of ROMAN CATH- 
oLIc for CATHOLIC. We protest 
against this alteration of Bishop 
Hefele’s language, and condemn it 
as Contrary to literary honesty, and 
a real falsification of the text. The 
volume is admirably printed, and is 
for sale at The Catholic Publication 
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House, and we most cordially re- 
commend it to the attention of all 
students of ecclesiastical history 
who are unable to read the work in 
German or French. 


THE PRIEST ON THE Mission. A Course 
of Lectures on Missionary and Paro- 
chial Duties. By Frederick, Canon 
Oakeley, etc. London: Longmans & 
Co. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society, 9 Warren Street. 1871. 


Whoever has the happiness of 
knowing Canon Oakeley will think 
he sees him and hears him talking 
when he reads this book. Canon 
Oakeley was well known many 
years ago as a Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and one of the most 
distinguished of the brilliant band 
of converts from that university. 
As a Catholic priest, he has been 
one of the most laborious and suc- 
cessful among the parochial clergy 
of London. His long experience 
and eminently practical mind make 
him unusually well fitted for writing 
a work like the present. It is full 
of admirable directions and sugges- 
tions, among which those on preach- 
ing especially attracted our atten- 
tion. Canon Oakeley’s very remark- 
able merits as a writer are too well 
known to need our commendation. 
The style of the present volume is 
well worthy of the venerable au- 
thor’s best days, and makes the 
book delightful reading. We think 
it is one which even the most ex- 
perienced pastors will find useful 
and interesting, and which will be 
found to be of the highest value to 
young clergymen and ecclesiastical 
students. 


CaTHoLic Hymns AND CANTICLES, TO- 
GETHER WITH A COMPLETE SODALITY 
ManuaAL. By Rev. Alfred Young. 
Sixth edition. New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication House. 1871. 


Father Young’s hymn-book, well 
known to many of our schools and 
confraternities for the past eight 
years, is now enlarged by the addi- 
tion of twenty-four hymns to its 
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first edition. The best thing we 
can say of the collection is that, of 
the one hundred and thirty-one 
hymns which it contains, not more 
than half a dozen are beyond the 
capacity or unsuited to the tastes of 
the youth for whom it was designed. 
The majority of the melodies are 
original, and not to be found in any 
other book of the kind. Every sea- 
son and festival of the year is repre- 
sented by achoice selection of ap- 
propriate hymns, and the present 
edition is enriched with the popular 
congregational hymns sung in the 
church of the Paulists during Lent, 
and at the meetings of their Rosary 
and Christian Doctrine Societies. 
We have no hesitation in saying 
that it is the most complete and 
satisfactory hymn-book for our 


schools and sodalities that has been 
issued in the English language. 


AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


Precisely what it was that Mr. 
Weiss proposed to himself in writ- 
ing the series of essays which he 
dignifies by the title of ‘“ American 
Religion,” we do not find it easy to 
say. He is one of those more un- 
happy admirers of Mr. Emerson 
who, in paying him the ready tribute 
of a more or less perfect imitation 
of the style of his speech and the 
manner of his thought, have so far 
beggared themselves as to leave 
their readers in doubt as to what 
their own thinking and their own 
statement might have been, had 
they in fact retained that individu- 
ality the rights of which it seems 
now only a part of their imitation 
to assert. Mr. Emerson’s style, 
which is the fit expression of the 
character of his mind, and in its 
way perfection, has the unfortunate 
peculiarity of being so mannered 
that the least of his disciples can 
successfully, and apparently uncon- 
sciously, travesty it. Just what it 
was, therefore, that Mr. Weiss had 
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in his mind concerning the new re. 
ligion which he desires to see adapt- 
ed to the supposed needs of Amer- 
ica, we do not know; but through 
the fog in which his readers are per. 
force doomed to flounder, it seems 
as if he believes that the three 
thousand miles of sea-water which 
lie between his native land and the 
Old World were a sufficient laver of 
regeneration for those born on the 
hither side of it. The sense of sin, 
the need of an atonement, the effi- 
cacy of prayer, are effete ideas 
which have served their purpose in 
the past, but which an American 
citizen is better without. Why 
should Yankee Doodle, who, as all 
the world knows, is the latest and 
fullest expression of what Mr. Weiss 
likes to call the “Divine Imma- 
nence,” bewail sins which are after 
all either purely imaginary or the 
result of a defective organization 
for which he is not to blame; or 
think himself in need of a mediator 
with an offended God, when the real 
truth is that he has only to step up 
to the nearest square inch of look- 
ing-glass to behold the Divinity in 
himself and settle all outlying ac- 
counts by word of mouth? Perhaps 
we do Mr. Weiss an injustice, and, in 
the twelve essays which form this 
volume, he may have embodied more 
and better ideas than the only one 
which a tolerably attentive reading 
has enabled us to gather from them. 
But to us his book seems likely to 
be as barren of suggestion to those 
who would willingly agree with him 
as it is to ourselves. Its prevailing 
cloudiness is here and there broken 
in upon by a sort of inane audacity 
of expression when he refers to our 
Lord and his miracles; but other- 
wise it offers an unbroken uniform- 
ity of platitude. It betrays, too, an 
amusing ignorance of all modes of 
thought alien to either the ortho- 
doxy or the rationalism of New 
England, the provincialism of which 
is in very pretty keeping with the 
significant title which Mr. Weiss 
has chosen for his work. 





